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Your Sporting Goods Dealer 
has these books or can get them 


If unobtainable from him 


Use the Coupon Below 


Mount Morris, Ill. 


I have checked the offers below which I'm accepting. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 


At 25c per book I enclose $ 


lowing 


books 


I am ordering at least two books and enclose 
50c additional for the next four big twenty-five 
cent issues of Outdoor Life (U.S 


Name 
Address 


City 


. subscriptions only.) 


State 


for the fol- 





TheRecreation 
Outdoor Library 


VER ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND of 

the eight Recreation Library handbooks for 
sportsmen have now been sold, a large propor- 
tion of them sold by sporting goods dealers from 
a special display rack permitting their custom- 
ers to examine the books before purchasing. 
At 25 cents per copy, these pocket textbooks 
have no competition at anything like their 
price. Written by leading authorities under 
instructions to eliminate all nonessentials, 
the Recreation Library consists of the concise, 
practical information desired by sportsmen on 
ach subject. Many of these handbooks aver- 
age close to 100 pages per volume, and all eight 
of them are well illustrated. 





































“Your book is very convenience—it's quality 
interesting and instruc- ba r~T ond that’s 
tive It is particularly ; what I find in this most 
interesting to me because Eight Volumes interesting little book. 
it deals with ALL the 
varieties of fish common ee . . 
to these parts.""—D. H. Fishing Facts. an a. oe a 
W., Ohio. By Sheridan R. Jones — } os 
- you may think your- 
° Bait Casting. self, there are stunts in 
It is _\ pest ons —— By Sheridan R. Jones his book you've never 
practica 100: or e . thought of.”—I. R. R., 
money I have read. B Fly Casting. + 
Chis set of books will be vy Sheridan Kk. Jones 
worth its weight in gold Camper's Man- ' , ' 
to either novice or ual. “It is just what have P — 
expert.” —J. Z., Ill. By Horace Kephart been looking for. Any Soees — 
Wing Sheotin one of the kinks is worth ou ar. t, 
“I wouldn't take $5.00 By Chas hekine the price of the book 
for it if I couldn't get "< and your illustrations 
another one.”"—C. M., Big Game Hunt- are sure good." —J. J. K., 
Mino. ing. Minn. 
By Townsend Whelen 
“I think just this much Shooting Facts. “It is the best book of 
of Fishing Facts’'—I By Chas. Askins its kind that I have ever 
intend to get every issue Fly-Rod for Bass read and it will teach 
the series. Size By Cal. Johneon the experienced as well 
doesn't enter into con- as the  beginner.”’—F. 
sideration outside its E. M., Il. 











Packed Full of Information 
NDERLYING the unprecedented success 
of the Recreation Library are two main 

lection of the authors and the 

ney policy of printing only the boiled- 
down practical facts of each subject. Sheridan 

Rk. Jones and Cal Johnson are among the best- 

known and most respected experts on fresh-water 

angling. Horace Kephart has written more 
and better books on camping than any other 
authority alive today and “The Camper’s 

Manual” is the most up-to-date of his books. 

We havé yet to hear any question of the leader- 

ship of Charles Askins and Col. Townsend 


Whelen in the field of arms and hunting. Roviesd Edition 
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Hunt in the Land 
ihe Blue Shan BIG GAME FIELDS 
In the mountains of Northern British Columbia are 
now accessible from the end of Steel in the Peace River 
district Hunting Parties Conducted into the 
Pine—Prophet—Muskwa—and Red Fern Districts 
For such game as 
SHEEP—GOAT—GRIZZLY—CARIBOU 
MOOSE—BLACK BEAR AND DEER 
Experienced Trappers and Hunters of these districts 
acting as guides. For information Write 


GIBSON & GOLATA 
Box 56 


Dawson CRK B. Cc. Canada 
ALASKA @ ee 
Hunt the Big Brown Kodiak Bear this 

e Spring! Shots positively guaranteed. 


Everything furnished by Alaska’s pioneer 
and foremost hunting organization—now 


e in 9th year. Folder available to sportsmen. 
Cable address AGTA. 
. B 4 
Alaska Guides, Inc., Pe me Alaska 
Plan NOW for hunt in 


Moose, Caribou, Sheep 
ALASKA and Bear. For particu- 
lars write 
Carl Anderson, Box 325, Anchorage, Alaska 


























| Fall— Winter — Spring — Big Game Hunting in 


OLD MEXICO 


AGUAR, lion and bear trailing with a real pack | 
“ of dogs; deer, turkey and wild hogs (javelina). | 
A buck guaranteed to each license. Plenty of | 
ducks, geese and quail. Streams full of trout. Ab- | 
solutely virgin territory. Address Bill Farnsworth, | 
X Bar L Cattle Co., P. O. Box 705, El Paso, Tex. 





























East Kootenay District, B.C. 

E. D. WALSH:—The non-resident hunt- 
ing and fishing license fees in effect in this prov- 
ince are as follows: 

$100.00—entitling the holder to carry firearms 
and to hunt big game, deer, and game birds, and 
to angle for fish during the open seasons declared 
under the Game Regulations, a copy of which is 
inclosed. 


$50.00—entitling the holder to carry firearms | 


and to hunt big game, deer, and game birds, and 
to angle for fish during the open seasons. Trophy 


fees are required to be paid under this license, as | 


follows:—$15.00 on each big game animal taken, 
with the exception of coast deer, on which there 
is a fee of $5.00. 
$25.00—entitling the holder to carry firearms 
and to hunt bear and deer, and to angle for fish 
during the open seasons. Trophy fees as above. 
Besides being in possession of the necessary 
firearms license, a non-resident is required to hold 
a Weapon Permit. There is no fee for this per- 
mit, and same can be obtained from this office 
upon the applicant furnishing information as to 
the manufacturer’s name, number, and calibre of 
each firearm he intends to use on his hunting trip. 
Any non-resident desiring to hunt big game in 
this province must be accompanied on his hunt- 
ing trip by a B. C. licensed guide or resident. 
In the East Kootenay District one can obtain 
excellent hunting on moose, caribou, elk, moun- 
tain goat, mountain sheep, deer, grizzly and black 
bear, and can also obtain excellent fishing. 


At certain times of the year the shooting of | 


migratory birds is also very good.—A. Bryas 
Williams. 


* * . 











I have been requested by Outpoor Lire to give | 
you some information about the East Kootenay | 


country. In the first place, north of Invermere, 
which is on Lake Windemere (north end), you 
can get fine duck and goose shooting along the 
marshes. 

I have made five successful hunts after big 
game and have gotten everything—moose, elk, 
grizzly and black bear, mule and white-tail deer, 
goats and sheep. The elk are larger than the 
yellowtail elk, and in certain sections one can 


find the largest bighorns in America.—R. W. Ev- | 


erett. 
The Brule 

W. B. T., ILL.:—There is good fishing in the 
Brule all the way from the upper Brule down to 
below the town of Brule, a distance of about 30 
miles. The upper end of the river must be fished 
from a boat as it is both tom deep and too cold 
to wade; but from about a half mile above the 
town of Winnebjou down to below Brule, a 
distance of about 10 miles, the stream can be 
waded and the fishing is good. Mostly brown 
and rainbow trout are taken in this stretch, al- 
though you may get a few brooks now and then. 
The water is nearly all fast and is cold, but not 
too cold to wade comfortably without waders. I 
advise you strongly against the use of waders in 
this stream due to the swiftness of the current and 
the fact that there are frequent holes in which a 
person unfamiliar with the stream will step. 
These holes are not over the average person’s 
head but are too deep to be navigated successfully 
with waders. 

As to the fishing itself, the fish are tempera- 
mental but you will not have much trouble getting 
enough to eat and possibly a few to take home. 
Some days you'll catch the limit in a very short 
time and on others have to work hard all day 
to get eight or nine. I have not found any very 
big trout in this stretch, the average being about 
8-10 inches but there are big trout there if you 
can figure out how to catch them. 

Assuming that you have never fished on the 
Brule I will give you a little information concern- 
ing flies, etc., now in order to save experimenting 
when you arrive. The flies which I have found 
good around the Rangers Cabin are the Coachman, 














Enjoy the quiet restful atmos- 
phere of the beautiful MAY- 
FAIR when in Los Angeles. 


CAR STORAGE FREE TO 
GUESTS IN THE MAYFAIR 
GARAGE! 


Room Tariff 
One Person $2.50 per day 
| 3.50 per day 





THE 


MAYFAIR 


LOS ANGELES 














SUBSCRIPTION COMBINATION 


American Game Association 
Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 


Herewith find my remittance of $3.00 for mem- 
bership in the Association including subscription 
to AMERICAN GAME and OvurTpoor LiFe. 
Membership in American Game Assn. 
Subscription to AMERICAN GAME and 
OUTDOOR LIFE for one year $3.00 


If you are already a subscriber to Ovurpoor 
Lire and wish to renew for one year from the 


| expiration of your subscription please mention 
| that fact. 





Add $1.00 for Canadian and foreign postage. 


IA cssinicissalisiabegnintalilvatianitaresmieebetihabeia tbe 


ee State 





Maginty, March Brown, Cahill, Seth Green, Blue 
Dun and Black Gnat. If you wish to fish dry flies, 
either the brown or grey bi-visibles are good. I 
would advise flies sizes 8 to 10 in wet flies and 
10 to 12 in dry. Flies seem to be the best bet 
on this stream although any number of small 
trout may be taken on bait and spinners.—Harry 
Kurrie, Jr. 


Southeastern Alaska 

H. W. L., CAL.:—Cape Fanshaw is well lo- 
cated in hunting and fishing country generally, al- 
though the neighboring islands, easily reached by 
gas-boat, are even better. To answer your ques- 
tions: 

There are plenty of trout in this country, but 
no grayling. Trout fishing is of the best to be 


had, there being several species: cutthroat, Dolly | 


Varden, rainbow and in some places brook trout. 
There are many lakes and most of them afford 
splendid trout fishing, with cutthroat the most 
common. Trout are about the only fish taken in 
this country on rod and reel. There is much 
trolling done for salmon. 


The big game found in Southeastern Alaska is | 


deer, black, brown and grizzly bears, moose and 
mountain goat. There are no mountain sheep or 
caribou in this country; it is necessary to go into 
the interior to find these animals. There are 
plenty of wolves, and in some sections lynx and 
wolverine are to be found. Waterfowl hunting is 
very good with about every variety of ducks as 
well as geese to be had. There are many upland 
birds such as ptarmigan and grouse. 

I might add that it is necessary for a non- 
resident to hunt with a licensed guide, also to buy 
a non-resident hunting and fishing license. The 
climate is very wet with a great deal of cold, 
rough weather.—H. R. Sarber. 


Year-Round Fishing in Kentucky 

A. H., OHIO:—I have done a considerable 
amount of fly fishing as well as bait casting and 
live bait fishing on the Cumberland River above 
Burnside, Ky., toward the mouth of Rockcastle 
River, and from there on almost to the head of 
the river. Below the Falls of the Cumberland 
one will find nearly all the various kinds of fishes 
that are in the Ohio River, but they can not get 
beyond the falls. Above the falls one has ex- 
cellent small and large-mouth black bass fishing. 
There is good fishing at the Falls of the Cumber- 
land in the State Park area, plenty of good camp- 
ing sites, also a hotel at the falls, and one can 
try both above the falls and below. The fishing 
at this point, in my estimation, is best in the 
Spring of the year, that is, for artificial baits. I 
have caught black bass and wall-eyes every month 
in the year but of course in December and Janu- 
ary have had to use live bait. 

Most of the best places on the Cumberland, 
above Burnside, Ky., are not easily accessible. I 
have taken some of these jaunts and have con- 
sumed four hours getting 20 miles, and the last 
mile or so usually has to be made on foot. Most 
of the Cumberland below the falls is through a 
gorge and there are no roads down to the river, 
except possibly logging roads, and one can not 
get a car over them. However, I don’t think you 
will be disappointed if you try the Cumberland— 
catching fish isn’t all there is to fishing.—H. E. 
Everman. 

West Coast of Florida 

A. A. E., N. J.:—During February fishing for 
bass is fairly good in the Withlacoochee River 
just west of Dunnellon. The power company has 
constructed a large dam and even during the cooler 
weather, the fishing is usually good in the back 
waters created by the construction of the dam. 

The fishing is likewise good in the shorter 
streams emptying into the Gulf of Mexico, either 
the Crystal River, Weekawackee River or Chassa- 
hawitzka River. If you make your headquarters at 
Brooksville you could fish either in the Weeka- 
wackee or Chassahawitzka. 

If you prefer salt water fishing, there are a 
number of passes into the various bays around 
St. Petersburg that afford excellent plug casting 
for trout and in March you should have some suc- 
cess with roballo although the best roballo fishing 
is in May. 

If you intend to devote most of your time to 
fishing, I would suggest that you make your head- 
quarters as far south as Sebring as there are a 
number of lakes near there, particularly Lake 
Istapoga, that offer the best bass fishing in the 
State—W. G. Ramseur. 


Located Trout Streams 
EDITOR:—I want to thank you for the help 
your Where-to-Go department gave me in locat- 
ing trout streams on the North Shore of Minn. 
I think this one of the best departments I 
have seen in any of the outdoor publications.— 
F. B. Elliott. 
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Thick With Deer, Elk, Bear 


ty, New Mexico. 
area in America. 
bear galore. Perfect summer climate. 
7,000 to 13,000 feet. 
king. Or you can rough it. 


for the privilege. 
admitted to full privileges for only $100. 


rates for accommodations will be allowed. 


opportunity of a lifetime! Mail coupon 
beautiful 28-page book of pictures and facts. 


Name 


guest privileges (good for life, and transferable) 

at beautiful, exclusive Vermejo Park Ranch, a 
private game preserve of nearly 600 square miles 
in an unspoiled mountain paradise, Colfax Coun- 
Unquestionably the finest game 
Trout, wild turkey, deer, elk, 
Altitude 
Living quarters fit for a 


GS ‘vest privile of the right type may now secure 


For 30 years this virgin game empire has been 
enjoyed only by a group of 150 outstanding men 
of America, who paid as high as $5,000 apiece 
Now a limited number will be 
And 
until our first quota is filled, 50% discount on 
The 
for 


ALL-YEAR GUEST RANCHES, INC. 


Trout, TurKEY, Bic GAME! 


AMERICA'S FINEST GAME PRESERVE AND GUEST RANCH 
NOW OPEN TO THOSE WHO CAN QUALIFY 


75 Miles Trout Streams, 7 Lakes, Approximately 
400,000 Acres Marvelous Mountain Country, 





Santa Fe, New Mexico 





Address _...... 
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AFRICA®:! 


y Come out now before it’s too late. THRILLS galore! 
The chance of your life. Lion, elephant, buffalo, rhino, 
and 40 varieties of game guaranteed. Hunt with us. 23 
years in the wilds of Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda and 
the Congo. Write now by Air Mail. Cables ‘Giraffe, 
Nairobi.” 


SHAW & HUNTER, Ltd., 
Natrobi, Kenya Colony, E. A. 


Illustrated booklets from 
Jonas Brothers,965 Yonkers Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 
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GULF SPRING LODGE 
Hudson, Florida 


9, Salt water fishing—minnows to tarpon; 
Sportsmen's Freshwater a to poet 

—r ats to de e ats; 
Paradise! Boats—row 8 ep sea boats 
Competent guides. 


Hunting—squirrels to bear. 

Lodge well equipped and comfortable. 
Private baths—tub and shower. 
Rates very reasonable. Write for booklet. 


Old-fashioned hospitality. 
J. W. GLASS, Owner and Manager 
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OPEN DECEMBER 15th 
Every Room with Bath 
18-Hole Golf Course 
Fisherman’s Paradise 
Private Swimming Pool 
OntheTamiamiTrail 

JOSEPH E. SMITH, Mansger 
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When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE 











ATOP QO’ 


American Plan 


THE HILLS 


246 feet above sea level 


vy Ve 


Lakeside Inn 


125 rooms, 100 baths, steam heat, automatic 
sprinklers, spacious closets, orchestra, swim- 
ming pool, golf, fishing, boating. 


A Delightful Winter Home 
Archie E. Hurlburt, Manager 


Mount Dora, Fla. 
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Shake Off the Incubus! 
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Behold—the Innocent Blatter! 


(Editorial) 


AVE you thought about how big game is 

faring under the New Deal? Whether the 

New Deal will bring you that 8-point buck 

or that black bear you always dreamed about, but 

which under the did Deal could never be more 
than a cherished, well-nigh impossible hope? 

We're spending wads of money and wagon-loads 
of newsprint trying to find a solution to the duck 
shortage. Not to mention the plight of the pheas- 
ant, the rabbit and all little birds and beasts of 
the field. Well and good. But how about the 
big beasts? 

The American hunter was originally a big game 
hunter. He turned to small game and birds 
partly from variety, but chiefly because his big 
game was vanishing. Ask him tomorrow if hed 
rather go on a big game hunt or kill cottontails. 

“Don't make me laugh,” he'll answer. “I’m 
not made of money. Where could | afford to go 
on a big game hunt and stand a reasonable chance 
of getting game? I have to hunt rabbits or 
nothing.” 

Out in Denver many atime I've seen real sports- 
men take a two-day jack rabbit hunt. These 
same men don't go after deer when the farcical 
Colorado season comes around, though most 
of them are still proud to own big game rifles. 

Why? Because there aren't any deer left to 
speak of, and during the short season you'll cross 
the paths of twenty hunters to one of deer. 

That's the pass to which SHEEPMEN have 
brought big game hunting in the West. 


OME years ago we opened a fight to get sheep 
off public lands and OUTDOOR LIFE is going 
to continue that battle until the sportsmen win. 
It's an out-and-out fight between sportsmen on 
one side and stock interests on the other. Sheep 
and game are not compatible. We've proved with 
figures published in OUTDOOR LIFE that on Na- 
tional Forests where sheep are thick, deer, elk 
and other big game are scarce. And vice versa. 
Sheep graze close and they take the feed of deer 
and elk so that when winter comes the game 
starves. Bighorn sheep have been almost wiped 
out on the many ranges where domestic sheep 
have introduced that dread disease, 
Hemorrhagic septicemia. Grouse, 
ptarmigan and other ‘ground nesting 
birds are annihilated as the trampling 
hordes move through the forests. 
How about bears? They're doomed 
in the Western states as long as the 
Biological Survey plays on the side of 


the politically powerful sheepmen, sending its 
paid killers after any bear suspected of having 
been near a sheep. Sheepmen’s influence in state 
legislatures is alone responsible for bears being 
unprotected, listed as “predatory animals. "Take 
sheep off public lands and we wouldn't have to 
worry about the bogey of marauding bears. 

As for coyotes and other mammals, the Bio- 
logical Survey's nefarious poison policy, exposed 
often enough in this magazine, would collapse 
once sheep were put off our National Forests. 
With sheep back on private lands where they be- 
long the Biological Survey might turn from 
Strychnine to Conservation, from Destruction to 
Saving—and sportsmen, trappers and nature 
lovers could breathe easy for a spell. 


ys must be taken off our National Forests! 
If the Forest Service won't see it’s done, the 
Congress of the United States will. 

The Forest Service doesn't get in fees from such 
use even enough to pay their own costs of adminis- 
tration. What does the public get? 

Here's what it gets:—Erosion and floods. 
Seedling forests destroyed. Deer and elk starv- 
ing. Bighorn sheep diseased. Birds’ eggs and 
nests destroyed by the hundreds of thousands. 
Coyotes, bears—all wild life except the ‘innocent 
blatters’ themselves—branded as “predatory,” 
pursued by the government with poison, traps, 
men. That's what the public gets for giving away 
its National Forests to private sheep interests. 

The great Theodore Roosevelt, founder of our 
National Forests, the truest sportsman we've 
ever had in public life, knew what he was saying 
when he told Congress: 

‘Many of them (the forests) need special pro- 
tection because of the great injury done by live- 
stock, above all by sheep. Some of these areas 
have been so denuded of surface vegetation by 
over-grazing that the ground breeding birds, in- 
cluding grouse and quail, and many mammals, 
including deer, have been exterminated or driven 
away. 

Will the Forest Service—as many of its mem- 
bers would like it to—rise at last and throw 

off its Old Man of the Mountain? 
Or will we have to go to the Con- 
gress to throw sheep back on private 
land where they belong, and thereby 

-», emsure to recreation-seekers of the 
future a Western forest land filled 
with birds and game and the beauty 
God gave it? 
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Canadian Mixed Grill 


By Dr. R. L. Sutton and Harry McGuire 










Part One, By Dr. Sutton 
Note—This is a story, in three parts, of a 
combination bird shooting, fishing and big 
game hunting trip in Ontario this past fall. 
The first part is by Dr. Sutton, the second 
and third parts will be by Mr. McGuire. 


THE REFORMATION OF PAUL 


He stood on the point, 
An ache in each joint, : 
While the whitecaps swept over the main. 
“‘My whisky is low, my motor won't go, 
I shall never try fishing again.”’ 


But the sun soon popped out, 
And with skip and with shout, 
He found he could move without pain. ' 
He grabbed his old rod, and murmured ‘‘Thank God, 


I think I'll go fishing again.”’ 


Y FATHER was a Kentuckian 
and my mother was born in 
Tennessee, consequently 
at the comparatively 

early age of six I took to fish- 

ing and shooting as naturally 

as a duck takes to water. 
Owing to the fortunate 

fact that I always have 

had to work for my liv- 

ing | sometimes feel that 

Fate has short-changed 

me a bit in the matter of 





In truth a Canadian mixed grill. The guides, Perry Smith (left) 

and Gordon Dryden (right) are holding ted p Lawn 4 Among the 

ducks below them are mallards, lesser scaup ducks (bluebills), 

American mergansers (fish ducks), pintails, buffle heads (butter 
balls) and even a lowly mud hen 
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Above—The “Prospector,” our 
base for the duck shooting 
around Obabikon Bay. Oval, 
left—Harry McGuire and his 
Guide returning from anearly 
morning duck hunt 


outdoor recreation, so I of- 
ten lie awake nights won- 
dering when I can catch 
another fish or shoot an- 
other rabbit. Providence has 
been exceedingly kind to me 
in the matter of friends, how- 
ever, and generally they man- 
age to think of the few things 
that I have overlooked. As a re- 
sult, I have lived a full and busy life. 
For a long time I had cherished 
an ambition to shoot a moose. On our 
summer vacations in Canada we frequently 
encountered these handsome and _ spectacular 
creatures. A big moose always reminds me of an ill-assorted 
bunch of spare parts from a clothes horse, a Missouri prize 
mule, and two old-fashioned wooden windmills. They look 
just like that. In the water they are not ungraceful, for then 
only the head and neck are visible, but on land a Canadian 
moose is something for a man with a disordered digestion 
to dream about. It certainly is a quadruped calculated to 
fulfill all expectations. 

I was in this receptive frame of mind when Harry Mc- 
Guire, the distinguished editor of Outpoor Lire, wrote and 
asked me if I would accompany him on a fall hunt in On- 
tario. The nature of my reply is not difficult to guess. I 
accepted, by wire. 


HE third member of our party was another eminent 

sportsman friend of mine, a gentleman who had also long 
suffered from a moose complex, Paul Patton, of Kansas 
City. Paul is one of those serious-minded sort of guys who 
always carries a ream of note paper, a table of logarithms, 
and six freshly sharpened lead pencils into a duck blind with 
him. Occasionally he fails to get the duck, but he never 
fails to bring home a large and impressive bundle of valu- 
able statistics. 

He has the finest and best assortment of shooting equip- 
ment that I have ever seen outside of a dude sporting goods 
store. He is sartorially correct from his Bean boots up to 
his Madison Avenue corduroy cap, not to mention his all 
wool Pendleton pants, and the five Hudson’s Bay jackets of 
various colors which he always dons prior to adventuring 
into such semi-arctic regions as the Lake of the Woods in 
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early fall. Then there are his guns and his resplendent 
aluminum gun cases, his full collection of bass, trout and 
muskie rods, and last, but not least, the most inclusive 
medicine kit that I have ever seen outside of Africa. It was 
because of the latter that we promptly nominated him “Sur- 
geon General” of the present expedition. Personally, I seldom 
indulge in practice while on safari. “Dr.” Patton taught me 
a lot during the three weeks we spent on the Canadian 
frontier. His favorite advice was, “If it’s a headache, take a 









































A string of lake trout 

taken from Isinglass 

Lake, average weight 
around 4 pounds 


Dr. Sutton 

himself, in 

convivial 
m 


little whisky; if a stomach ache, a 
dose of peppermint; and if it’s a 
misery, stick to Nature’s Rem- 
edies.” Apparently his knowledge 
was well founded, for all of us are 
still alive and kicking. 

The selection of the territory to 
be visited was a serious matter 
and required a lot of thought, and 
seemingly endless correspondence. 
All three of us had fished in the 
Lake of the Woods country, but 
only Mr. Patton had shot there, 
and he with indifferent success. 
Finally it was decided that we 
should place ourselves in the 
hands of the Honorable Ernest D. 
Calvert, of Rainy River, and let 


never regretted this decision for Mr. Calvert knows that 
rough and unsettled region as the average man knows his 
own front yard. He advised that we use one of his cruisers, 
the Prospector, as a base and shoot ducks and fish for mus- 
kies in the vicinity of Obabikon Bay for four or five days, 
then return to Cedar Island, pack our outfits in outboard 
motor canoes, and go to his camp on upper Whitefish for a 
session with the lake trout and ducks. Finally we would 
wind up with a week on the shores of Lake Isinglass where 
deer are numerous, and the moose so large and fierce that 
men, for safety, generally hunt in couples. 

I left Kansas City on Oct. 8 and joined Mr. McGuire 
in Minneapolis the next day. Mr. Patton was detained in 
Kansas City by some weighty financial problems and did not 
reach camp until the 14th. After a day with Dr. Sam 
Sweitzer, a noted Minnesota angler, Dr. F. H. K. Schaaf, 
and Paul Whipple, we had dinner with President L. D. 
Coffman of the University of Minnesota and his charming 
family, and entrained for International Falls. There we were 
met by Ernie Calvert and after a brief stop in Fort Frances 
we hit the trail for Rainy River. Mr. Calvert, in addition to 
owning his long chain of camps, is a professional pharm- 
acist, with stores at Rainy River and at Baudette. 


AFTER procuring our shooting licenses, and eating lunch- 
eon at Rainy River, we again climbed into the car and 
soon found ourselves at a little port on the big lake, where 
we took ship for Cedar Island. Here we first met our guides, 
Gordon Dryden, a New Brunswick lad who was to chap- 
erone Mr. McGuire; and Perry Smith, a famous young 
woodsman, who was to teach me how to walk during the 
next fortnight. I have met many pedestrians in my time 
but never before one who could hop over windfalls, climb 
mountains, and slide down the sides of precipices like Perry 
Smith. Verily he is a wonder, a sort of J. C. Nichols, 
Nurmi, and Piccard, all in one, and the most indefatigable 
human being in all Christendom. 

Gordon, who had been a sharpshooter in the World War, 
is a fluent conversationalist and I quickly discovered that in 
my present fatigued condition—after a day with President 
Coffman and Sam Sweitzer—that I was only an amateur. 
But I bided my time, and later, after Gordon had revealed 
the size of the bears and other varmints that he had met, and 
slain, I had my innings. Often it is best to let the other 
man shoot his lions first, and then you know the height of 
your hurdle. 

We reached Cedar Island just before supper time, and 
after a visit with the manager, “Fred” to everyone in that 
part of the world, and his wife, and their handsome young 
son, Billy, we stoked up on the delicious food and then re- 
turned to our cabin to sort out our shooting and fishing 
equipment. Owing to the fact that (Continued on page 29) 








him be our cicerone and guid- 
ing angel. Needless to say, we 


Dryden (guide) and Dr. Sutton as the former prepares to shove off from the “Prospector” 
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he Big 
Fifties 


A Review of the Old-Timers 
Who Shot Lead Lightning 


By J. L. Beardsley 


All Photos by Courtesy of the Milwaukee Public Museum 


N SPEAKING of his Indian fighting days, back in the 
60s, an old-timer once remarked to me, “Lord! But 
there was fun on earth in them days.” 

Knowing what he went through, and the hardships he 
endured, I doubt if it was as enjoyable a time as it appears 
in retrospect, but that attitude is common toward all things 
of the past, whether they be memories, or the more tangible 
relics that have been preserved—guns included. 

They gather about them a halo of romance although to a 
sportsman a gun is an object of admiration regardless of its 
history. Americans have always been gun minded, because 
the rifle has played such an important part in our history. 

We read of the thunder of the volleys that roared across 
the fields of Gettysburg, Chickamauga, or Winchester, and 
elsewhere—and we curious ones ask “What guns were 
they?” After the war the Sharps, and others of the old 
“coal burners,” cut down the immense herds of buffalo, 
swept the marauding red man from the plains, and again 
we ask “what were they like?” 

The bark of the Sharps, Spencer, Winchester, Henry, 
Springfield, Evans, and others, roared a defiant challenge to 
the dangers of the untamed West. It was heard on every 
buffalo hunting ground, from the Rio Grande to Canada, 
and the passing of the heavy caliber hunting rifles, in which 
metallic cartridges were first used, is an interesting and ab- 
sorbing study, and historically important. 

The Civil War gave a great impetus to the development of 
firearms, which were largely in the percussion cap stage 
despite the fact that Flobert, of Paris, made the first rim-fire 
cartridge about 1835, and another Parisian, Houllier, was 
experimenting with them in 1847. In America Smith & 
Wesson had a rim-fire in 1855, E. Remington in 1858. Both 
were revolver patents. 

It would take a volume or more to describe the history of 
firearms, but with the coming of the metal rim-fire or center- 
fire cartridge, the family history of the modern rifle began. 


ATURALLY the makes that had proven themselves in 
the war were used in the western country, meeting with 
the favor of hunters and scouts. 

Fifty caliber was the ideal size for buffalo, although the 
Sharps had .45 and .40 caliber, in later models, that were as 
deadly. The buffalo had enormous vitality, and old hunters 
say that sometimes a wounded animal would stand at bay, 
bracing its legs far apart, blood pouring from the mouth, 
and literally die on its feet. The tremendous shocking power 
of the big .50s did not always bring them down. 

When the .50 caliber began to appear on the plains it was 


No. 1— Ballard, made in various calibers, .44 to .54, both center 
and rim-fire. Note extractor handle underneath fore-stock; 
pulling this back ejected. the shell. No. 2—Ballard open. No. 
3—Ballard. No. 4—Ballard open. No. 5—Sharps-Borchardt, 
.45 caliber. Rear sight graduated to 900 yards. lo. 6—Sharps- 
Borchardt, open. his 1s a long range model, rear sight gradu- 
ated to 1100 yards. No. 18—Sims .50 center-fire. utwardly 
the breech lock appears to be identical with the Spencer, but 
actually the breech lock is much smaller 
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a source of consternation to the Indians. They were famil- 
iar enough with the range and effectiveness of the average 
muzzle-loader, carried by the early emigrants or freighting 
outfits. They slid to the far side of their ponies as they 
circled the place under siege, and if any bullet got to the 
same place at the same time as the Indian, it was the pony 
that was hit—the Indian was quite safe. 

A few blasts from the .50s soon changed this. These 
bullets would go through a horse’s body or neck and kill the 
Indian, as he lay concealed on the far side. And there was 
no showy dashing in to fire an arrow or two, or gun if they 
had one, and then riding safely out of range to reload. To 
get out of range of a .50 they would need to go almost a 
mile, and a lot could happen in that time, if the rifleman 
was a good shot. 

The famous scout, Billy Dixon, tells in his life story of 
killing an Indian on a ridge, which was seven-eighths of a 
mile from camp, with a .50 Sharps. The gun was in new 
condition. 


NOTHER famous Sharps user was California Joe, Cus- 

ter’s favorite guide, and as quaint a character as the 

frontier ever saw. He once invited some of his friends to 
his place in the Black Hills for an “Injun hunt.” 

The Sharps were made by the Sharps Rifle Mfg. Co., 
Hartford, Conn., having been patented by Christian Sharps 
in 1848. 

They did not adopt rim-fire ammunition until 1863, al- 
though Sharps & Hankins were making their sliding barrel 
rifles in rim-fire as early as 1859. They were a .52 and .54 
caliber on which the barrel moved forward when the trigger 
guard was moved downward, the breech-block falling, and 
the extractor holding the empty shell. The .54 was used by 
the U. S. Navy, having a leather covered barrel to prevent 
corrosion. 

To keep pace with the increasing use of metallic cartridges, 
the Sharps company altered their percussion .52 caliber car- 
bine to rim-fire. It was called the New Model 1863. In 1866 
came their New Model 52 Sporting, rim-fire, single shot, 
with a 30%-inch barrel, and in 1869 a center-fire .52 caliber 
Target model, with a 35-inch barrel. This had a cross- 
hatched pistol grip, adjustable sights, and was a very prac- 
tical rifle. 

The Sharps vertical breech system, operated by the trig- 
ger guard as a lever, was easily altered to use a metal car- 
tridge. It was strong, simple, perfectly aligned, and easy 
of operation. The 1894 Winchester, and others of their 
single shot models, used a development of it. 

Although it does not belong in a discussion of metal car- 
tridge guns, the 1859 model percussion is too important to 
pass over. The First and Second Regiment of U. S. Sharp- 
shooters, better known as Berdan’s Sharpshooters, took a 
vote on what arms they were to adopt, and chose the Sharps. 
They had been using the Colt, up to 1862. It is said that 
some of these new Sharps were equipped with telescope 
sights. This stamps them as about the best percussion rifle 
of the day, but the Sharps were to win many more laurels 
before their sun had set. 


TOTAL of 80,512 Sharps carbines, and 9,141 rifles were 

issued to the Northern army in the Civil War. The 
Confederates copied them in their Richmond arsenal, and 
many of these were captured and sold by the North, after 
the fall of Richmond. 

After they had altered their supply of percussion rifles to 
use rim-fire, or center-fire, cartridges, the Sharps company 
was progressive enough to bring out improved models, in 
smaller caliber, and with performance and accuracy equal 
to, and sometimes exceeding the larger calibers. 

In 1871 came their Sporting .44-77, using a bottle-necked 
shell, and in 1873 the Creedmore .44-90 target model. About 
1874, one of the biggest years for buffalo killing, they intro- 
duced the .45-100-550, and the two Sporting models .45-70 
and .45-150, the latter weighing 16 pounds, along with the 
Straight .45-100-500, and Business (Continued on page 54) 


No. 2—Springfield .50-70-450 open. No. 3—Springfield .50-70-450 
Allin conversion and one of the earliest of these, being dated 
1864. The caliber was reduced by relining the bore. It was 
originally .58 caliber. No. 4—Springfield .58 center fire with 
Allin breech system. Dated 1865. ‘hoto shows breech open. 
No. 5—Same with breech closed. No. 8—Peabody .50 rim-fire 
carbine, 1862. No. 9—Lee Special, .50 caliber rim-fire 
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IGHT species of mountain sheep are recognized in 
America, though the differences between some varie- 
ties may be of a minor nature. However, horns vary 
in color from nearly black to pure white. Hornaday 

gives the American species as the bighorn or Rocky Moun- 
tain sheep, Pincate dwarf, Mexican sheep, Nelson’s sheep, 
white sheep, black sheep, and Fannin’s sheep. Asia has 
varieties larger than any of ours, among them the Siberian 
argali and Marco Polo sheep. 

The Rocky Mountain bighorn (Ovis canadensis) is the 
type species of mountain sheep and the one that originally 
covered most of the Western mountains. He is still found 
in very much reduced numbers in Arizona, Colorado, Wyom- 
ing, Idaho, Montana, Alberta and British Columbia. The 
first bighorn sheep that I ever heard of were described by 
some wandering half-naturalist who found them in the Black 
Hills. He may have been the man who saw mountain rams 
jump from vertical cliffs a hundred feet high to alight on 
their horns, then rebound and go on away from there. We 
do not believe that now, any more than be believe in ghosts, 
which is all much to our loss. In any event our bighorn is 
a strongly-built animal with massive horns curling close to 
his head, not having any great spread as compared with 
some other mountain sheep. His horns are given as being 
16% inches about the base, length around the outer curve 
40% inches, spread 17 inches. These figures were given by 
Hornaday. Elmer Keith says he has dressed two moyntain 
sheep, one with horns measuring 17% inches about the base 
and one with horns measuring 18 inches. He says, however, 
that the horns shrink a bit as they dry. Hornaday gives the 
weight of a big ram as 300 pounds—Keith, 350 to 400 
pounds. The height at shoulder of a very large bighorn ram 
is above forty inches, length five feet. His color is a brown- 
ish-grey with a large white or cream-colored patch about the 
rump, the patch having a black line running through it from 
the root of the tail forward. Keith, who should know sheep 
well, living among them in Idaho, says that bighorn sheep 
vary considerably in color, some of them being more nearly 
blue than brown. He also says that horns vary, some of 
them having a much wider spread and less curl than others. 
In fact, according to Keith, there are enough variations in 
color and in the shape of horns to grade the bighorn into 
other varieties of mountain sheep. 


HE trouble with naturalists is that every one is keen to 
discover some distinct variety of something or other, 
mostly to be named after himself. Mexico has a mountain 
sheep (Ovis mexicanus) which appears pretty similar to the 
bighorn. It is the same color, a trifle smaller, and has a 
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little more spread of horns. Slight variations might be 
ascribed to environment and to a lessened food supply, this 
sheep living in the mountains of a desert country. Similarly, 
Lower California has the Pincate dwarf, smaller than either 
of the foregoing, which is said to be due to great heat and 
scarcity of food. Lower California has another bighorn 
(Ovis cremobates) a very large sheep now becoming rare. 

The white sheep (Ovis dalli) is found in Alaska and 
Yukon territory. It is smaller than the bighorn and pure 
white in color, with horns having more spread and less 
length and circumference. Horns are a yellow or amber 
color, flaring outward at the tips, with a spread of around 
30 inches. The black sheep (Ovis stonet) occupies a region 
in British Columbia just south of the range of the white 
sheep. Its color is a dark brown with white abdomen. It 
has the same character of horns as the White sheep, a record 
head being 403% inches around the curl, with a spread of 
30 inches. Fannin’s sheep, found on the Klondike River, 
Yukon Territory, was first described and named in 1900. 
Color, bluish-grey, snow-white head and neck and tail patch, 
stripe running down the front legs. Somebody ought to 
write a book on sheep, but we can’t do it here. 


OUNTAIN sheep have a wide range extending through 

Asia and America, from the Altai Mountains of central 
Asia northeastward to Kamchatka, thence into Alaska and 
down the mountains well into Mexico. As their name im- 
plies, these wild sheep exist only in mountain country, old 
world or new. Nevertheless the sheep is less markedly an 
Alpine animal than the white goat, or even a tame goat, 
which would live on top of a house if he could find some- 
thing up there to eat. Perhaps because nature made him a 
climber rather than a beast which could escape by running, 
the goat is at home where neither man nor any other animal 
can follow and he can find subsistence where no other graz- 
ing animal could. On the contrary, the mountain sheep 
is just as much a grazing animal as his woolly relatives. 
From preference he lives in the wide, grassy meadows just 
below timber line, where the elk and the mule deer climb to 
keep him company. In the winter he descends below the 
deeper snows, pawing through to the grass, living on the 
fat of the land if tame sheep have not been there before him. 
At that nobody ever heard of a mountain sheep starving to 
death since he can climb to odd and hidden nooks where no 
sheep-herder would dare drive his flock. It seems odd just 
now when the government is making serious efforts to 
restrict agricultural production, that this same government 
would be willing to sacrifice the noble mountain sheep to 
mutton which is not needed. Whatever he may do in sum- 
mer, his play time, when deep snows and bitter cold force 
him into contact with civilization, our mountain sheep then 
becomes a night forager, lying up throughout the day on 
some eminence from which his keen eyes can sweep the 
country. 

The enemies of the mountain sheep are: first, man and his 
rifle; second, tame sheep which invade his grounds carrying 
diseases; third, the mountain lion; and last, the bald eagle. 
Sheep furnished the daintiest and sweetest meat of all 
American game animals. In the old days, generations back, 
he fell to the bow of the Indian and to the flintlock rifle of 
the trapper—neither the white man nor the red eating other 
meat if he could get wild mutton. (Continued on page 39) 
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Y THIRTEEN-year-old son 

and I are having the time of 

our lives fishing together. He 

is my favorite fishing com- 
panion, and what is more important, I 
am his. We are building up between us a fellow sym- 
pathy and understanding we could not arrive at other- 
wise, the sort of comradeship every father hopes to enjoy 
with his only son. And the basis of this comradeship is 
simple: when he is fishing with me, I accord him the 
privilege of making his own mistakes in his own way, 
the precious privilege of finding out for himself. In fact, 
I insist on his making his own mistakes. I refuse to be 
a buttinski! 

When I was a boy I wanted to find out things for my- 
self without being told. I was inclined to resent gratui- 
tous advice. Truth to tell, I still am. I have long ago 
learned that giving unsolicited advice is like pouring 
water on a duck’s back. Re- 


aking Your Son a Sportsman 


A Word to the Wise Sportsman Is Sufficient 
If He Wants His Son to Become a Companion 


By 
Havilah Babcock pede to him to untangle. 


heave of the rod, and then looked chop- 

fallen and chagrined at the mess he had 

his hands. I turned the backlash 

A half hour 

later, he had conceived a pretty whole- 

some respect for a rod and reel. “Dad, how do you keep 

that from happening?” he asked. He was now ready for 
advice, and I gave it to him. 

He has also learned that haste makes waste and that 
temper doesn’t help a blacklash—much! Early one morn- 
ing, when bass were breaking all around us, he had the 
misfortune to get a terrific bird’s nest. Apparently un- 
concerned over his predicament, I continued to cast, 
covertly watching him the while. After a few minutes 
he became impatient and began to fume and snatch in- 
effectually at the tangled line. The more the snarl re- 
sisted is efforts the madder he got until, in a fine ber- 
serker rage, he snapped the line. The rest of the morn- 
ing was thus spoiled for him. 
That night, as he fingered a 





membering my own boyhood, 
I decline to take advantage of 
the fatherly prerogative of ob- 
truding my opinions on my 
own son. Nobody loves a 
kibitzer. I figure no man is 
ready for advice until he is 
willing to ask for it. Fishing 
is full of mistakes anyway. 
That’s what makes it fishing! 
The fun is not so much in 
knowing as in learning. So I 
am giving my son the same 
opportunity to use his intelli- 
gence and powers of observa- 
tion, the same incomparable 
thrill of discovering things for 
himself, that I demanded as a 
bey. On this simple basis we 
are living the life of Riley fish- 
ing together. 

“Dad, my reel is not running 
exactly right. Think I’ll take 
it apart and clean it,” he told 
me the other day. 

I thought he had bitten off 
more than he could chew, be- 
cause taking a delicate reel 
apart and getting it back to- 


IN OUR NEXT ISSUE 


A Hunt at the Kinloch Club 
By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


The story of this white-tail hunt will make you want to be in 
South Carolina in the mawnin’ 


Why Do Bass Strike? 
By HAVILAH BABCOCK 


A moot question brought up to date. 
about bass after you've read this article than you did before 


Bighorns in Bandit Land 
By MAJ. WILLIAM L. FISHER 


A thrilling story of hunting the big rams (Ovis carnosa) of 
Inner Mongolia 


Fun on the Fringe of the Fall Flight 


In which GUY W. VON SCHRILTZ takes us with him 


and his party on a mixed wildfowl hunt in Western Kansas 


new casting line bought out of 


his own scant savings, he 
grinned philosophically and 


said: “Dad, it sure doesn’t pay 
anybody to get mad with a 
backlash, does it? Except the 
man that makes em!” 


ABO UT two years ago he be- 
came prodigiously inter- 
ested in learning to paddle a 
boat. I handed the paddle 
over to him without comment 
one day and pretended to be 
deeply absorbed in my tackle 
box. He went at it in hammer 
and tongs fashion, needlessly 
shifting the paddle from side 
to side and working himself to 
death generally. After two 
hours his hands were blistered, 
his back was aching, and his 
enthusiasm had reached the 
point of diminishing returns. 
That was exactly as I had 
wished and expected. I wanted 
him to realize that handling 
a boat in swift water is more 
than a matter of main strength 


You'll know a lot more 











gether is not all “beer and skit- 
tles,” especially for a thirteen- 
year-old boy. An hour later 
he was lying flat on his stomach and sweating like a hip- 
popotamus. He didn’t ask for help, and I didn’t offer to 
help. He took the reel down all right, and he finally got 
it back together, only to discover that he had a few parts 
left over! Imagine his chagrin after two hours’ work. 
“I’m going to put this thing together right if it takes me 
from now until the cows come home!” he announced 
grimly. And he did—after several hours. The next time 
he will consider before he takes his reel apart, and he will 
know how to assemble it. Should I have spoiled his fun 
by doing the job for him? 


HE first time he asked permission to use my reel I 
handed it over to him with considerable misgivings 
but without comment. I could have forewarned him that 
he would probably have a troublesome backlash, but he 
would have discounted my advice. He made a terrific 


and awkwardness. I wanted 

to make him ask me how to 
paddle a boat with the minimum expenditure of energy, 
and he did. “You know, it looks so easy when you're 
doing it! What’s wrong with the way I do it?” I gave 
him his first lesson, and now he is a first-class riverman. 
If I had tried to tell him before he had blistered his 
hands it would have gone in one ear and out the other. 
Besides, he treasures that experience and often alludes 
to it. 

Night after night he casually watched me unwind my 
casting line and dry it out, without being sufficiently im- 
pressed to follow suit. I did not urge him to unwind his, 
He is something of a Doubting Thomas, and I knew he 
would have to have a practical demonstration before he 
would be convinced of the wisdom of my action. We con- 
tinued to cast together nearly every day, and I couldn’t help 
wondering what form retribution would take. One later 
afternoon it came, retribution (Continued on page 56) 
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UNT ’TILDY’S latest delectation, consisting of batter-' 
dipped partridge—each one a lump of fragrant suc- 
culence fried to the same pale bronze of the sedge 
fields where we had found them the day before—had 

been gone for two hours. Aided by a heaping platterful of 
crisp potatoes, slices of cracklin’-bread, muscadine pre- 
serves, and a great pot of coffee fresh from the kitchen 
hearth, a full dozen of the delicious birds were now encour- 
aging a drowsy contentment among us as we sprawled before 
the fire in the “big room” at Red Knoll. It still lacked an 
hour of bedtime, even for men abroad all day following as 
keen a quartet of setters as were ever braced and tossed 
down anywhere in the lower valley of Ole Miss. The dogs 
had been fed and their pads searched for thorns, the guns 
cleaned and tackle repaired, and now we sat in a blissful and 
wordless contemplation of the joys that were ours. 

The door creaked softly to admit Uncle Horace bringing 
fresh firewood. Black as a boot was Uncle Horace, with 
a benign fringe of white wool encircling his wrinkled poll, 
and bent with the gentle burdens of fourscore happy, useful 
years. No more for him the duck blind when at dawn the 
chill fog sweeps across the ricefields and the mallards are 
on the wing. No more for him the long days astride his 
mule, following his white folks and his dogs. But behind 
the old rascal’s eyes, bright as a wren’s, was stowed a 
treasury of wisdom, of recollection and philosophy so 
unique that its like was not to be found elsewhere in the 
world. 

His advent, gentle though it had been, had roused us—as 
perhaps this had been the old man’s intention. Having 
mended the fire he withdrew, to reappear presently with a 
tray filled with illicit paraphernalia. With this he wrought 
deftly, measuring brown sugar and wringing lemon peel, 
and afterward presenting to us in a courtly flourish the 
results of his intricate labors. 

Meanwhile not a word had 
been spoken, but now, sipping 





aad ~~ 4 the amber liquid, Nash said: 
~ ~~, “Uncle Horace, better fill 
— «* another tumbler for yourself— 


, pull up a chair—and tell us 
straightly the truth about that 
great dove shoot at Turkey 
Bend, to the best of your 
knowledge and belief.” 
“Thankee kindly, Mistah 
Nash, an’ dat I will,” replied 












“Ker bam,” he 

say, “take dat, 

¥ you onprinci- 
pled ol’ scoun- 
nel” 


the old negro. Listening, it occurred to me that Nash and 
Uncle Horace, guided by rare sympathy and understanding, 
had been subtly arranging events since supper time to pro- 
vide this moment and, moreover, to prepare the rest of us 
for it. There had been some casual remarks at the table 
about dove shooting—insignificant bits of flotsam dropped 
here and there into the broad stream of our conversation— 
apparently without any more purpose than can be ascribed 
to the detached and seemingly unimportant stuff that floats 
by on the brown current of Ole Miss. But I realized now 
that these bits, bobbing and eddying here and there, were 
somehow controlled by a deeper scheme; that there was, 
after all, a kinship among them like the flotsam of the river; 
a definite attraction drawing them all together to form at 
last an incident worthy of profound consideration. 


URING supper, Horace, serving Aunt ’Tildy’s partridge, 
had joined in the discussion of the subject, spacing his 
comment respectfully between ladlings of gravy. The rela- 
tive values of wheat, hemp or millet plantings as attractions 
for the birds; the best size of shot, and general lay of the 
field; and whether the gentlemen’s breakfast should precede 
or immediately follow the morning shoot—Horace, | recall, 
thought it should be served first—all these details received 
judicious attention. I also gathered that neither Nash nor 
Uncle Horace held much with modern practice. Their mem- 
ories turned fondly back to the traditional dove shoots of 
the deep South, when gentlemen came a-riding across misty 
fords before daybreak, each accompanied to the rendezvous 
by a servant mounted on a mule, carrying a Manton or a 
Purdy, or a Greener or a Scott in its mahogany case slung 
across the saddle. The Turkey Bend shoot had been men- 
tioned again with the absence of detail I had come to expect. 
For I had heard of it before—a legendary affair occurring 
apparently about 1880, at which some extraordinary shoot- 
ing had transpired. But all inquiries as to particular cir- 
cumstance led nowhere; either they were lost in the mists 
of tradition, or else the inquirer was led deftly away, like 
a whippet by a stuffed rabbit. I came finally to the con- 
clusion that whatever the tale, it was not one to be unfolded 
for the ear of every passing stranger, and so with proper 
delicacy I had refrained from further inquiries. But Horace, 
it appeared, had witnessed the affair, and at last having 
satisfied apparently some initiatory requirements unknown 
to ourselves, we guests were now to be permitted to hear 
the story of the mysterious affair. 
Uncle Horace sipped and sighed. The light from the 
hearth played across the old man’s faded cotton shirt and 
raised dark, saintly gleams from his face. 


66] 1M hum!” he began judgmatically, referring to the 

beady amber-colored mixture in his glass, “A mite 
more er lemon wouldn’ weaken hit none. An’ yit hit don’ 
do t’ monkey wid dese ’scriptions atta dey been ’stablished. 
Dat wuz de kin’ o’ monkey-business whut caused de whol’ 
o’ de Turkey Bend trouble—a smart fat yaller N’ Yawleans 
nigger defyin’ de Scripture and foolin’ wid de ingrediments 
o’ milk punch. ’Poly Jackson wuz dat boy’s name, an’ poly 
did he do.” A chuckle shook the old man’s frame. “Marse 
Dave Fayston fotch him up de ribber t’ Red Knol! count 
o’ he kin cook right pert. I’se ’bleeged to admit, suh, dat 


’Poly boy, while he don’ know nuthin’ "bout sho good 
liquah, wuz right cunnin’ wid er skillet. In p'tickler ef you 
give him a han’ful of aigs, a couple o’ t’mat some 
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onions an’ bacon an’ all kin’ o’ no ’count odds an’ ends, I 
boun’ he’d shake out somethin’ that’d fotch a scairt possum 
right outen a gum tree an’ down amongst de dawgs. De 
smell o’ dat dish cookin’ jes kinda paralyzed a man—an’ 
when yo’ come to th’ow yo’self upon hit wid a ladle in one 
han’ an’ a slab er hoecake in de yuther—well, suh, dar yo’ 
wuz! In all my days I ain’t nevah met up wid no person, 
black or white, male or female, dat kin transmogrify hen 
aigs de way dat boy kin do. Ner dey ain’t nuthin’ I ever 
comed across yit dat smell quite so appetizin’ ez onions an’ 
aigs an’ bacon an’ N’ Yawleans coffee early in de mawnin’ 
of a shootin’ day.” 


NCLE Horace paused. It was obvious that to him, who 

had sniffed these fragrances and fed on these viands, 
’Poly’s skill in Creole cookery was of a sort deserving the 
tribute of a minute of respectful silence, like that by which 
we honor the Armistice and other great events of national 
importance. 

“Dove shoots wuz big doin’s in de ol’ days,” he resumed, 
“an’ all de folks ‘ould rally roun’ one fiel’ er yuther whar 
dey had invites long befo’ daybreak on de fust day. Some 
yeahs de fus’ shoot would be hyar, sometimes us would meet 
at Marse Priestly’s at Bellevue, sometimes at de Brecken- 
ridge plantation, but whar evah hit wuz, us boys would be 
ridin’ hyar an’ dar fo’ days carryin’ ’pissles an’ makin’ 
arrangements fo’ de big jubilee. Dove shootin’, you see, suh, 
signified de comin’ o’ de season o’ guns an’ horses an’ dawgs. 
Pa’tridge shootin’ and turkey shootin’ an’ deer an’ fox 
huntin’—not to mention squir’l an’ ’possum hunts—an’ de 
holidays, wid feasten’ an’ dancin’ sho’ to be comin’ fo’ long.” 

We allowed the old fellow another moment of medita- 
tion. 

“Dat yeah,” he resumed, “Marse Dave wuz holdin’ de fus’ 
shoot right hyar at Red Knoll. De ten-acre fiel’ yant de 
bayou wuz standin’ thick wid late wheat, an’ de full haids 
wuz jes’ er bustin’ down de stalks, an’ de doves wuz a usin’ 
so thick look like you coulden’ fire inter ’em wid a one-ball 
gun widout killin’ a basketful. 

“So Marse Dave he tol’ me t’ git on a mule an’ kerry 
invites to Marse Priestly at Bellevue, an’ t’ Colonel Steve 
Breckenridge, likewise t’ Colonel Bill Sumner, an’ t’ young 
Bob Quinn—Marse Bob wuz er debbil fo’ mischief—an’ like- 
wise t’ Major Jones, an’ ez many mo’. In de meantime, he 
had dis ’Poly nigger an’ de yuther boys buildin’ a fireplace 
in de live oaks next to de fiel’ an’ fixin’ benches an’ tables 
fo’ de bobbycue. 





66T-\EN come up de question o’ whut an’ whar de eatin’ an’ 
liquidatin’ wuz to occur. 

“*’Poly,’ Marse Dave sez, sezzee, ‘I b’lieve de bes’ scheme 
is t’ give de gent’men hot coffee an’ milk punch so soon as 
dey ’rives, waitin’ de reg’lar breakfus’ ’til de buhds stop 
flyin’ good, long erbout eight o’clock er dar abouts.’ 

“Poly say, ‘Yaas, suh!’ 

“*An’, ’Poly,’ he say, ‘git up a cask o’ dat 1812 brandy— 
one o’ dem kaigs dat wuz buried in de bayou bank endurin’ 
de wah, when de confounded Yankees—’scuse me suh— 
when de confounded No’theners wuz a rampin’ thu dese 
parts a-seekin’ whut dey kin devour, an’ have it at de fiel’.’ 
He say, ‘Let it be de prop an’ mainstay uv de punch. Fo’ de 
breakfas’ dish, le’s have dem aigs Creole, puhpahed wid 
onions, peppers, t’maters an’ bacon—jes’ dat an’ nothin’ mo’, 
un’erstan’—but co’nbread an’ hot coffee served in *bundance.’ 
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He say, ‘I aims to show de gent’mens a trick er two about 
punch an’ dove shootin’ an’ aigs.’ 

“Well, suh, long fo’ daybreak we wuz at de ’pointed place. 
Poly he had de fiah goin’ brisk, an’ ez fas’ as de gent’men 
come ridin’ in, dey would light down an’ come to de blaze— 
fo’ de air wuz middlin’ sharp ‘long de bottoms—an’ we’d 
ladle “em out de punch an’ de coffee. Aftah while Marse 
Dave cut his eye to’ds de east an’ ‘low hit time to take 
stands. So de shootin’ mens dey went on off thu de woods to 
de aidge o’ de fiel’ whar dey places an’ pickups wuz. 

“*Poly he watched ’em all go, standin’ dar wid a drippin’ 
punch ladle in his han’, an’ he say t’ me, ‘Horace, dat pale 
lookin’ liquah sholy mussa done los’ hits strength wid age— 
de folks done drunk up two buckets o’ milk punch a’ready.’ 

“*Mebbe yo’ right,’ I tol’ him, not payin’ no p’tickler mind, 
‘but she allus had plenty animosity up t’ now. Boy, yo’ 
better mix up ‘nother bucket, ’caus’ wh’n de gent’mens gits 
t’ shootin’ good dey gwin’ t’ start hollerin’ fo’ reinfo’ce- 
ments.’ 

“Dat I will,’ say ’Poly.” 

I thought Horace’s sigh was for the tragedy of the spoilt 
brandy. But Nash, having more intuition, instructed the 
old sinner to replenish his glass. Having accomplished this, 
and having tested the fluid for reassurance as to the per- 
fection of its proportions, the narrator resumed his tale. 


“6 ELL, suh, dat wuz de bigges’ dove shoot evah in dis 
county. Ef’n de gent’mens hadn’ got deyselfs side- 


tracked, I b’lieve we'd ha’ busted all de records f’ dove 
shootin’ anywhar. I wuz pickin’ up buhds fo’ Marse Dave, 
an’ I couldn’ in no way keep up wid him. De yuthers wuz 
doin’ ’bout ez well, an fo’ ’bout an hour de firin’ wuz fas’ an’ 
straight. ’Poly kept plyin’ the fiel’ wid de punch bucket an’ 
de ladle, an’ twixt de shoutin’ fo’ ’Poly an’ de shoutin’ fo’ 
boys to fotch shells an’ de 
bangin’ o’ de guns de ’casion 





wuz ez merry ez er camp v hie oa 
meetin’. 
“De fus’ I notice anythin’ 













wrong was when Marse Dave 
miss two single buhds, one 
right aftah de yuther. Bam 
—bam! an’ bam—bam! 
agin, soon ez he could ij 
load—nice easy shots, Ee /, 
(Continued on page 35) OP i 
4 








Or Colonel Sumner giv’ 

a whoop an’ slap his 

coat-tails like a bee 
stung ’im 
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' Photo from the Venice Tarpon Club showing a Florida tarpon throwing the hook. Arrow indicates hook, barely visible in original photo 


Adventures with the Divers Fishes of the Gulf of Mexico 


ISHING in Texas, along the 

shores of the Gulf of Mexico 

and in the bays and bayous 

emptying into it, while not as 
good as it was some fifty years ago when my fishing days 
began, is still enjoyable sport and gives good results. The 
main thing is to know where to go and the proper season for 
the fish one wants to catch. 

The high grade food fish, being the ones most sought for, 
have naturally decreased more than other kinds. The prin- 
cipal reason for this is the increased number of their enemies, 
such as sharks, gars, porpoises and pelicans, which—being 
valueless — are seldom killed. 
Even yet, however, anyone who 


By W.C. 


McLelland 


worthless except for shark bait. 

Some time ago I was fishing at 
the shell banks on Padre Island, 
about sixty miles west of Port 
Aransas, and the last fish I was expecting to hook was a 
tarpon, as I had only dead bait. One of the largest tarpon 
that I ever hooked struck my bait, however, and I was unable 
to resist the temptation of playing that fish until I had it 
conquered, although I lost fifteen or twenty minutes of valu- 
able fishing time. We old-timers call a fish ours when it 
quits its spectacular work and goes to sulking; so when this 
one got to that point, I set all the brakes and drags on the 
reel and threw my whole weight 
backwards on the line. This 
breaks the weak link in it—the 





likes salt-water fishing can al- 
ways have an enjoyable trip on 
the Texas coast and be amply 
rewarded for the time and effort 
expended. 

I have made many camping 
trips along the Gulf, covering 
the territory from Sabine Pass 
on the east to Point Isabel on the 
west, but my favorite fishing 
place is the resort formerly 
known as Tarpon but now 
called Port Aransas. This is 
where the U. S. government has 
built jetties, one from the east 
end of Mustang Island, the other 
from the west end of St. Joe Is- 
land. These jetties extend out 
into the Gulf something over a 
mile and offer excellent fishing 
at almost any season, unless 
walking on the rocks is made 
dangerous by a high wind. 

Personally, I have caught so 
many tarpon that I would much 
prefer them to take the other 
fellow’s bait, especially when 
food fish are running. Pompano, 
kingfish and mackerel are not 
only fighters, but are also good 
eating, while the tarpon is 








A medium-sized tarpon taken at Port Aransas 
by Harry McGuire, editor of Outdoor Life 


few inches of smaller line that is 
put where the leader is fastened. 
This arrangement lets the fish 
have the hook and leader, but 
prevents loss of the line and 
float when one of the big fish, 
like a shark or ray, is hooked. 
One of the curious things about 
tarpon fishing is that if you don’t 
want tarpon, you can’t keep from 
hooking them, and, if you do 
want them, no inducement will 
make them take your bait. 


HIS was illustrated one sum- 

mer when I was fishing at 
Port Aransas, while a run of 
mackerel was on. I walked out 
on the jetty one afternoon, 
carrying nothing but shrimp for 
bait, expecting to catch mack- 
erel, shrimp being the best bait 
for them, while mullet is almost 
universally used for tarpon. 
There were five or six boats 
trolling for tarpon close to 
where I was casting yet I 
hooked six tarpon that afternoon 
so firmly that I could not slack 
them off. This caused the loss 
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of six leaders, as I didn’t want to waste the time necessary 
for landing them, yet not a tarpon paid any attention to the 
trollers. That night some of those boys came to our camp 
and asked what I put on my bait, as they wanted some of it. 
I told them that if I only knew I would gladly give them the 
whole supply, but as far as I was aware the bait was nothing 
but plain common shrimp. The next morning I was out at 
daylight, as were the tarpon fishers, and I got eight or ten 
tarpon strikes by noon, hooking six and having to lose six 
more leaders—same as the day before. Again, not one of 
those tarponeers got a strike, although they had provided 
themselves with both mullet and shrimp for bait. 

Fishing is all luck of course, but it is as hard to account 
for such happenings as this as it is to say why a man can 
sit in one end of a boat and catch three or four fish to his 
partner’s one; yet this has happened to me many times. Not 
long ago luck was going this way, when my partner said, 
“If we change ends, I’ll get as many as you do.” But after 
this was done I still continued to lead him about three to one. 

The regular fishermen who supply the market would 
rather hook almost anything than a tarpon, as they never 
want to waste the time necessary for getting one out. With 





Right—A medium-sized jewfish taken at Port Aransas 





high in the air, then coming to rest on the water. All I had 
to do was to reach out and get it. One of the boys standing 
near remarked that I must have a special providence watch- 
ing over me, as he had never experienced such a streak of 
luck. 

One must not suppose, however, that tarpon are the only 
fish in these waters that bother the fisherman. There are 
plenty of worthless sharks, jacks, skips, and occasionally a 
ray or devilfish. Jackfish, both blue and amber, seldom 
attain any great size, and can usually be landed if one takes 
the necessary time and has enough patience. The general 
run of jacks will not exceed eight or ten pounds, although 












Are sharks man-eaters? Note the partially digested human body taken from these Hawaiian sharks’ stomachs. It was 


the body of a Japanese fi 


sherman who went swimming in shark-infested waters. Whether the man drowned first and 


was eaten afterwards or was seized alive is still a debated question 


them hooking a tarpoon means only the loss of a hook and 
leader. Tarpon always seem to do the unexpected thing. I 
have seen two or three of these fishermen with tarpon on 
their home-made outfits, using language totally unfitted for a 
Sunday School, while the visiting tarpon fishers, having the 
latest fancy tackle, could not get a bite. 


"THERE is no use in trying to catch tarpon with a light 
outfit. I have landed a few while casting for trout and 
mackerel and using a small reel, but to have any success 
with tarpon one should have a fairly heavy rod with no 
joints, except where rod and handle go together, and a reel 
that will carry not less than 400 feet of No. 18 or 24 line. 
If he is after a gold medal, and using No. 9 line, his reel 
should carry 600 feet or more. The average run of tarpon 
is about six feet with a weight of near 100 pounds, but once 
in a while some old patriarch is hooked who has forgotten 
the rules of the game, if he ever knew them. 

One summer, while after kingfish and using a reel carry- 
ing 400 feet of No. 24 line, one of these old boys struck and 
in spite of all my efforts emptied the reel, as I had carelessly 
neglected to put in a weak link. As the line snapped where 
it was tied to the reel, it must have given a hard jerk. At any 
rate the two ends broke at the same instant, the line flying 


a big one is occasionally hooked. The largest one I ever 
landed weighed thirty-five pounds and gave me some thirty 
minutes of hard work, even though I had a heavy tarpon 
outfit. Skips seldom go over five or six pounds, but give a 
fine, spectacular fight, keeping out of the water nearly as 
much as in it, but they don’t last long. The smaller sharks, 
mostly leapers, dogs and shovelnose are rather slow moving 
but when hooked require some little time to land; while the 
large ones, mostly of the so-called “man-eating” kind, cannot 
be handled with any ordinary tackle. The only thing to do 
when one is hooked is to break loose, and let the weak link 
and leader go. Sharks are terrible pests, and appear to have 
no fear of man when once they get a taste of blood, although 
at other times they seem harmless. I have often gone swim- 
ming at the fishing pier near the end of Galveston jetty when 
man-eaters were swimming all around us, and never knew of 
a case where one attacked a bather. 

One experience, however, that I had out there with these 
sharks came near ending my earthly career, and shows that 
even the much despised and cowardly shark can be danger- 
ous. Two of us were fishing in a skiff probably half a mile 
away from the jetty, had a tarpon hooked and just about 
exhausted. As we were pulling it in to set it free, and it was 
probably about twenty feet from (Continued on page 32) 
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Oval—A bunch of pocket gophers 
Above—A good i- and the author's 28 gauge shotgun 
tion for shuakt or 
opher shooting. 
hese animals do not e 
seem at all suspicious 
of a man shooting 
prone. On the con- 
trary their curiosity 
leads them to come 
out to see more 
By R. M. 
66 Y GUN is put away till the game seasons open notorious of them all—at best a nuisance. I ‘have hunted 


next fall.” We often hear a hunter make such 

a remark. Too many guns are put away—many 

of them rusting. These silent tubes might well 
be doing a little “plugging” for the game, helping to make 
the woods, covers and marshes safer places for desirable 
wild life to inhabit. Killing game, without making an effort 
to make life hard for the many enemies of wild life, is un- 
fair. Add to a bag of game all the valuable game and song- 
birds destroyed by a fair quota of pests, such as a hunter 
might easily have destroyed, and the figures would doubt- 
less surprise him—perhaps even make him think. 

When one kills game only, he is killing friends and spar- 
ing enemies—enemies that kill with impunity, as far as that 
particular hunter is concerned. More shooting of pests 
means more game in the future. If one has not been doing 
some of this kind of shooting he has missed a whale of a 
lot of sport in a game where the season is always open. 


crows with a rifle when the trees were in full leaf, conceal- 
ing myself near a dead tree and picking them off, but this 
method is too slow and uncertain. Much has been written 
about the wisdom of the crow. True, he is wise and wary 
and stalking him is not often a success, but it takes only a 
few well imitated “caws” to make a fool of him. How- 
ever, one must be well concealed to bring him over. 


HEN I am out hunting and hear a crow within a 
quarter of a mile, I scoot inte some brush or behind a 
large tree and start calling with plenty of pep and enthu- 
siasm. Presently the black nuisance will be winging his way 
over to make an investigation. I remain hidden till he is 
almost over me, or well within range, then step out and 
let him have it. 
Last fall I was hunting out along the Cedar River, in 
Towa, thinking perhaps I might find a stray duck or two. 


Practically every game-destroy- 
ing bird or animal is a nuisance 
to the farmer’s crop, poultry or 
livestock. If one helps the farmer 
solve his pest problem, the re- 
turns in sport are invariably large 
from such a trifling investment of 
effort, for he is much more likely 
to permit one to hunt on his 
premises later. To become unduly 
friendly with a farmer during the 
hunting season is to invite sus- 
picion, 


[° MAKES little difference 
whether you are a scattergun 
addict or a rifle crank, there is 
usually some kind of pest about 
on which your arm will work very 
well. Some pests are made to 
order for a shotgun, but others 
may best be killed with a rifle. 
So choose your arm, pick your 
pest and plug him. When you 
have given this form of sport a 
good trial it will be surprising if 
you are not converted to the idea 
of plugging all enemies of game. 

The crow is perhaps the most 


When my venture seemed hope- 
less, I switched to crows. Hear- 








A NEW DEAL FOR 
WESTERN BIG GAME 


That’s what Ourvoor Lire és after 
and that’s what we're going to get 







Arthur H. Carhart, 
author, sportsman, 
fearless fact-finder 


for Outdoor Life 


We have employed Arthur Hawthorne Carhart as a 
Special Investigator to get the FACTS about big 
game in the West and next month will appear his 
first article telling the unadulterated truth about 
what's happening to your game and mine 


Carhart was with the U. S. Forest Service for some 

years and needs no introduction to our readers, since 

this is not the first time re has cooperated with the 

editor of Tor DOOR in going after the 
RUTH 2 othe game in the West 


Don’t Miss the First of These Articles 
NEXT MONTH 


ing the first one, I slipped behind 
a large elm and started calling. 
Within a few minutes I had the 
old boy skimming over the tree 
tops in my direction. When he 
was within forty yards I gave him 
a charge of Super X 5s from the 
left barrel. He doubled up and 
came down with a thump. Not 
more than half an hour later I 
heard crows again. This time I 
took the most convenient cover— 
a bunch of small willows—to see 
what was up and if the supposed 
bird was in half the distress my 
calling suggested, to take an active 
part in the woodland argument im- 
mediately. They came no nearer 
than fifty yards, for my conceal- 
ment was none too good, but I 
dropped one with my second blast. 


AFEW. years ago, while hunt- 

ing in the Missouri hills, I 
heard crows about 300 yards away. 
I stepped under some leafy, low 
hanging limbs of a post oak and 
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gave the old distress call. Four of them were 
soon headed my way. One would have come 
directly over my tree, had I not dropped him 
before he reached it. I continued to call and a 
few minutes later another one came within range 
and lost his life for his foolish curiosity. 

During the summer when the young birds are 
about half or three-quarters grown, the old birds 
get greatly worked up about a few good calls. 
At this time of year there is no game to be shot 
(lawfully). It is an ideal time to try out the 
old scattergun. There are weeds, leaf covered 
bushes, thick foliage on the trees, affording 
many good hiding places for the crow caller. 
Even a field of tall corn is effective. One gets 
such a variety of angles and ranges at this type 
of sport that it is a very fascinating and useful 
sport and recreation. 


KNOW several men who make crow shoot- 

ing one of their main sports. These sports- 
men go in for large kills, using live decoys, 
tethered in the vicinity of a crow roost, with 
meat scraps as an added attraction. The crow 
call is used to attract birds passing at a dis- 
tance. I have never used a commercial crow 
call, because the one I have in my throat works 
to perfection. Whether one tries for the larger 


Above the author 

with a game de- 

stroyer that had 

fallen a victum to his 
gun 


Circle—Evidence of 
the damage a single 
gopher can do. The 
pile of wheat shown 
was shaken out of his 
pockets 


Right—A pair of large 

hawks and a crow 

shot in the Missouri 
hills 


Below—Three striped 
and one gray gopher 
shot in a cornfield 















ground when a pair of large screaming 
birds came zooming down within thirty 
feet of me. Not caring to take any chances 
with them, as I was not sure just what 
they would do about it, I scrambled down 


kills, takes an occasional crow hunt, or just takes them as 
they come along with his other hunting, with only a little 
additional effort he will be able to destroy many of these 
pests in the course of a year. 

I have hunted hawks with a fair degree of success during 
the nesting period and on cloudy days in the spring, when 
the woods seems full of them. Most of them I killed with 
a shotgun, taking them when they flopped out on their first 
sudden take-off. However, by a little careful stalking, some 
of the finest rifle shooting may be had. There is much sat- 
isfaction in making such a kill. 

A few years ago, farmers living near the timber in Mis- 
souri, had been losing too many chickens to the harmful 
hawks in that section—especially those that nested there. 
As a remedy for this condition war was declared on these 
particular hawks. I set off into the woods with a rifle and 
located several nests. Not getting a shot at any of these 
birds, | decided to climb one of the trees. I had scarcely 
reac] first large limb about twenty feet from the 


the tree and grabbed the rifle, but they were soon out of 
range, sitting in a tree top and telling me just what they 
thought about it. Next morning I went back armed with 
a shotgun. I started up the tree again and had not climbed 
far when the hawks charged. I jumped down, grabbed the 
gun and made a double. Then I climbed the tree and cap- 


tured the two young birds. 


T IS DIFFICULT to get within shotgun range of a hawk 

on the nest, but on such a bird, after determining it to 
be of the harmful kind in that section, a moonlight stalk 
will likely prove most fruitful. It is surprising how well 
one can shoot hawks on the wing by moonlight. One 
spring, my brother and I killed fourteen hawks, twelve 
crows and a half dozen great horned owls. The crows were 
bagged using the carcass of a hog as the main attraction. 
Five of the hawks were killed on the wing, by moonlight. 
The chicken stealing in that section was greatly reduced, 
as were the casualties in the ranks (Continued on page 56) 








O! Alaska! 


By Albert Horner 


The Story of a Hunting Trip in One of 
the Greatest Game Districts 
of the North 


Part [V—CoNCLUSION 
October Ist (In the morning): 
ODAY opens as rainy as yesterday and much foggier. 
Nothing can be seen, and we probably will do no 
hunting today unless the weather betters. 

We are, however, going to move camp today down 
to Bush Camp. The move tomorrow will be to our first 
camp on Boulder Creek, and the next day to Chickaloon, 
which will end this part of my hunt. The principal reason 
for moving down to Bush Camp today, and it is not so far 
from here, is to put Boulder Camp in reach for the next day. 

It is entirely possible, and almost probable, that I have had 
the last of my shooting on this trip prior to going down to 
Kenai. But, as | have eight trophies at this moment, I shall 
be satisfied even if this is the case. 

For future reference, I will set down a few things that I 
have learned on this trip that make for comfort and success. 

In the first place, | am completely sold on my Remington 
30 U.S. G. with the Belding & Mull telescope, also on the 
single post in the sight. It can be seen in conditions where 
cross hairs would vanish and where iron sights would be 
invisible. The top of the post on the magnified animal points 
exactly to the hair on the animal where the bullet is going, 
and if you hold steady the 180-grain .30 U. S. G. goes just 
there, with slight drop, up to 300 yards. After long hard 
climbing, fatiguing work in the stalk, and coming clear to 
Alaska to get the trophy, the only thing to do is to make as 
sure as possible that each shot will hit an effective vital 
spot, and I have been able to do just that with the sight 
and cartridge above mentioned. A sling helps too, I find. 
I have used mine both in holding and carrying. The Rem- 
ington Express I have found most satisfactory, especially for 
telescopic work, as the bolt handle and safety are positioned 
just right. It is also light to carry. 

Take with you a generous amount of adhesive tape. I 
have found it most useful, particularly to tape the arches 
of my feet, which hurt after changing from tight fitting 
street shoes into the loose shoepacs which do not support 
the foot at all. 

A bottle of Absorbine Jr. is used by some one of us every 
night. Bromo Seltzer has been used more than once. Sweet 
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Nick Lucas carries up the horns 


chocolate superseded sandwiches as a lunch to be car- 
ried, and is much more satisfactory. Four pairs of 
wool socks are advisable so that two pairs can be worn, 
while two pairs are drying. A light pair of shoes for camp 
use is fine, leather preferred. Have two pairs of insoles 
for the shoepacs. One can be drying while the other is 
being worn. 

Take along rags for gun cleaning. Rags aren’t super- 
fluous around a camp. Also take along a ball of heavy 
twine. We just can’t get enough string on this trip to tie 
trophies, fix things, keep things together in the duffle bag, 
and general use. 


AKE an extra warm coat for night use around camp— 

the day coat may be soaked—also an extra pair of pants, 
which may be any old thing. Three or four pairs of cotton 
gloves are handy. It is surprising how much warmer one’s 
hands are in these cotton gloves, even when they are soaking 
wet. I’ve carried a pair in one of my hip pockets ever since 
we started out and have had use for them daily. 

In Alaska the higher power binoculars one uses the bet- 
ter. I have 8-power, George has 12-power, 
and wishes they were higher, about 20. Of 








A Government cabin on Matanuska River where we stayed one night 


course, the higher the power, the harder 
to hold them steady to see through, but 
where such high climbs and long stalks 
have to be undertaken, the accurate de- 
termination of the size and shape of the 
head, even though it has to be examined 
from a prone position on the ground to 
hold the glasses steady, will save many a 
long and arduous traverse in order to get 
close enough to see the trophy just to find 
that it is unsatisfactory. Perhaps the best 
combination would be 8-power to find the 
game, and a compact 20-power telescope 
to study the head. 

Don’t forget a water-tight match box. 
Either rain or sweat will put your regular 
matches out of commission, and then you 
have the others to fall back on. 





Having hunted both in Wyoming and 
here, I find, of course, many arities 
and many differences. in | ‘lature 
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Above—The moose hunting party minus the author. 

Right—The party that hunted Chickaloon and 

Matanuska. Left to right, Lee Harrison, packer; 

the author; George Bellanger, guide; and Dick 
Campbell, cook 





there are quite a few differences. Some that 
come to mind right now I set down. 


Wyoming Alaska 
Dude Hunter 
Horse Wrangler Packer 
Guide Guide 
Duffle Bag War Bag 
Scalp Cape 


In Wyoming we rode till the last possible moment, and 
wherever possible to stick on a horse. Here we usually leave 
the horses at the first sight of game, and do all the rest 
on foot. Furthermore, from one-third to half the time that 
we could ride, we walk anyway and lead, especially up or 
down steep slopes and when it is cold or wet. 


HE men are of the same generous, kind and courteous 
type, except that in Wyoming they are horsemen, and 
here they are footmen. 

(Evening of the same day, October 1st): We did not move 
far today, not more than ten miles down onto the Matanuska 
River from Glacier Creek to a log cabin maintained by the 
Government and called Bush cabin. Boulder Creek, our 
next stop, is too far away from Glacier Creek to make it 
in one jump comfortably, so we have this short intermediate 
stop. It’s a good thing too, that we did not try for Boulder 
Creek today (although it can be done), as two of the horses, 
mine and Lee Harrison’s, could not be found till noon and 
we did not get away till 1 p. m. 

Feed is scarce this high, and the horses range far during 
the night to get enough to eat. It invariably slows down 
our starting in the morning, but there 
seems to be no way out of it. I must say 


in case a grizzly or black bear might be 
along the trail. With the exception of one 
little bear, so far away it could hardly be 
distinguished with the glasses, we saw 
nothing. 

I guess I’ve done my last shooting on 
this part of the trip, as there have been 
a lot of people around here the last few 
days. However, what I have is about 
double what I had hoped for, and I am 
well satisfied. Tomorrow to railhead at 
Chickaloon. 

October 4th: Back at Chickaloon and 
waiting for a speeder to come up and get 
me. Yesterday we traveled down from 
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Boulder Creek, George and I starting off about an hour 
ahead of the pack train in case we might see a bear, al- 
though I figured, and correctly, that I had done my last 
shooting on this trip. 

We did, however, see a black bear feeding in the timber 
below us, and took our guns to stalk him on foot. An un- 
suspected sharply deep canyon, not apparent from where we 
started, intervened. The sides were covered with alders, 
bare of their leaves, which crackled under foot and hid 
twigs that. snapped. 

We took an hour and a half to make the stalk, an alleged 
“still hunt” but which nevertheless seemed to fill the air 
with crackles and snaps and rustlings. As we approached 
the place where we had seen the bear, I heard faintly in the 
distance the bells of the pack train once or twice. 

Outgoing bear tracks of a medium to small bear were all 
we found for our trouble. Dick said that they had seen the 
bear from the pack train, and I have wondered whether it 





for the horses that they are a most gentle 
and docile bunch, and one can walk right up 
to them and put his halters on without any 
trouble. They are sure-footed too, especially 
so in fording the glacial streams. These 
streams are floored with rocks and boulders, 
which are invisible, as the water is milky and 
opaque. Each step has to be felt. As the 
water often rushes by very rapidly and is 
frequently more than belly deep, and in the 
bargain is icy cold, one appreciates being high 
and dry on a sure-footed horse. 

Horseshoes with heel and toe calks are es- 
sential, or the horses would have no hoofs. 
One day without a shoe is enough to lame 
an animal, 

There is a snappy wind this afternoon, and 
it is now clear and cold after this morning’s 


rain. haw@’ been looking for the Northern 
Lights to show, but have seen none since the 
one night over on the Ositna. 
October 2nd: Back at Boulder Creek. River. 
George and I came ahead of the pack train 





Locked moose antlers from the Kenai, photographed near the mouth of the Kusiloff 


The hunter who found these locked horns was sending them out to a 
museum and had to get special permission from the game warden to ship out 


picked-up antlers 
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was the noise of the pack train or of our still hunt that 
caused the bear to move out. 

At Chickaloon we were most interested in measuring the 
sheep heads. One is 15% x 42 and the other 15% x 38. Gus 
Gelles says that they are the record for the season. The blue 
bear has been much admired, everyone going out last night 
to look at the skin by flashlight, and again this morning in 
the daylight. 


EORGE BELLANGER was much interested in finding 

a new issue of Outpoor Lire containing the first num- 
ber of a story of a hunt by Hiram Blauvelt, whom George 
had last year. The illustrations showed familiar faces. 

I’m glad for the horses. A carload of hay was here wait- 
ing for them, and they all have a bellyful by now. They 
have earned it, especially after their three days of semi- 
starvation up on Glacier Creek. 

Though I have not been so anxious for a black bear, they 
being so common they are not thought much of, it would 
lend a certain additional interest to the collection I am 
gradually acquiring. The 


St. Elias being the largest. The volume of water that goes 
down the river is about three times that of the Wailua River 
on Kanai, in flood, and it runs fast. 

The outboard boat had to buck the current of this 
volume of water the whole way. Its normal speed is about 
ten miles per hour, and against the eight miles per hour 
current, made headway of about two miles per hour actually, 
upstream, or slower than a walk. Looking at the water 
alongside, we went tearing along. Looking at the banks, 
we were creeping. 

Upstream we went—for hours—creeping up an eddy by 
this bank, dodging clear across the river to take advantage 
of a little slack water on the other bank. And then the rain 
began to fall hard and we came to the rapids. Here is a real 
thrill. The river descends steeply over a number of large 
rocks and boulders, and the boat had to thread its way be- 
tween these and as well go upstream, climbing quite steeply 
in vertical height. The steering and guiding of the boat 
through the rocks, shallows, eddies, and currents was a mat- 
ter of wonder to me, so much so as to make me, during the 
passage of the rapids, com- 
pletely forget the icy rain 





Kenai trip will give me 
a chance again, but there 
I hope for a big bear, 
if any, as well as the 
moose. 

This now concludes the 
Chickaloon Matanuska part 
of my hunt. 

October 6th: 

There is no question but 
what a wealth of experi- 
ences new and novel, com- 
fortable and uncomfort- 
able, await the adventurer 
in Alaska. 

Yesterday I came down 
Cooks Inlet to Kusiloff in 
the staunch ship, Discov- 
erer, a very quiet trip, 
dozing in a bunk most of 
the time. Our only stop 
was at Kenai, a small deso- 
lated village, which has 
long had the reputation of 
being the most lawless 
town in Alaska. There are two salmon canneries there and 
the population consists mostly of Filipinos and Indians, with 
a few white families. 

Three years ago a United States marshal was put in, who 
was promptly killed by the people of the village. Now an- 
other marshal is in who has stuck and made a relatively 
law abiding community of it. 

Arriving at Kusiloff, I was met by Al Hardy and stayed 
the night at his home. He is game warden for this district, 
and is fortunate in having a very charming wife, who was 
a most kindly hostess. She was kind enough this morning 
to show me her fox farm, where she is starting to raise black 
and silver foxes. They are the wildest domesticated animals 
I have ever seen. Their yellow eyes glare at the visitor and 
their yapping barks proclaim their suspicions. The food they 
were being given was raisins. One pen with a litter of five 
pups was the most interesting. The wild little creatures 
were never still but scurried around like black flashes of 
lightning, never coming near one, but light and quick and 
agile as could be! I was surprised to find that they carried 
themselves in a somewhat hump-backed position. 





OW that so many silver fox farms have started up, it 

appears that the red and cross foxes have captured the 
top prices and are considered more valuable furs. The 
silver, once rare, has become the common, and the cross fox 
the rare and valuable. 

At 8:30 this morning, Mr. Hardy started up the Kusiloff 
River with me in an outboard boat. The day was overcast, 
showery, and a north wind was blowing, a most uncomfort- 
able day. 

The Kusiloff River is the river that discharges the water 
of Tustamena Lake, and Tustamena Lake is the receiving 
basin for the glaciers of the Kenai Peninsula, the second 
largest glacial area in the world, the Melaspina down by Mt. 





The author and the moose where he fell 


and cold wind, both mighty 
hard to forget for a 
minute. 

The rapids passed, the 
rain stopped. Shortly be- 
fore we reached Tusta- 
mena Lake, we went ashore 
and were served some hot 
coffee by a hunter, who 
had just had his lunch. 





USTAMENA Lake we 

found to be very rough, 
too rough indeed to travel 
straight across to the camp. 
So we took a roundabout 
shoreline route, and 
stopped for a minute at the 
camp of Harry Whitney, 
who is up here to secure 
trophies for some museum 

He was most hospitable 
and offered us_ refresh- 
ment, and as well showed 
a big moose head he had recently shot. It was a beauty in- 
deed. I hope 1 can get one almost as good. He was kind 
enough to wish me better luck than his own. 

Arrived at Tustamena camp with the weather cleared. 
Here is a camp de luxe indeed. Beds in the tents, with a 
table, chair, and washstand complete. I have not had a 
chance to become acquainted with the personnel here as yet, 
and move out early tomorrow. I found Mr. Terhune here, 
of the Alaska Fish and Game Commission, whom I met at 
Juneau. 

October 7th: 

I’m afraid that I may have to be content with a rather 
mediocre moose head. In order to catch the boat from 
Seward on Saturday, I have to be in Anchorage Friday, 
which means I must leave Tustamena Lake Thursday. Being 
now at an outside “moose camp” I have to go back to Tusta- 
mena Wednesday and that means tomorrow, Tuesday, is my 
only clear moose hunting day, and may the luck I have had 
so far be good to me tomorrow. 

This morning I left Tustamena with “Lee,” the packer, 
and “Dunc,” the cook, to come out to the moose country 
where we were to meet Hank Lucas, the guide who was to 
be on his way in with another party. We_met them headed 
in at about eleven in the morning, and Hank Lucas turned 
around and came back out this way with us. 

We traveled together as far as Tepee camp, one of the 
hunting camps, and from there Hank and I went off by our- 
selves to look for a big moose head while the others came 
on to this camp, the name of which I have not learned as 
yet. 

The moose country is easy country compared to the Chick- 
aloon. There is a huge, gently sloping tableland, once for- 
ested I should judge, but denuded by some huge forgest fire 
many years ago. in place of the forest the plateau is cov- 
ered with willows, bunch grass and (Continued on page 52) 
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hort Rods «4 Long Rainbows 


Where the Desert Meets the Water in New Mexico 


By John Hodgdon Bradley, Jr. 


HE monotony of summer sunshine had already settled 

over the San Gabriels when Blumy’s letter arrived. It 

was brief and explicit. “The plateau lands of northern 

New Mexico are green and irresistible. Rainbows 
are feeding in Eagle Nest Lake. Why don’t you come along 
and enjoy it with me?” Doubtless there were good reasons 
for not taking a vacation. There always are. But in the 
rush of departure not one occurred to me. 

The best things of life are not invariably free. Califor- 
nians must pay in a variety of ways for the joy of possessing 
the longest unbroken mountain 
range in the world. So effec- 
tively do the Sierra Nevadas F 
drain the moisture-freighted 
winds from the Pacific that the 
desert to the east is one of the 
driest and hottest places on 
earth. The motorist who at- 
tempts to cross this region in 
summer is apt to pay tribute to 
the Sierras in the form of vapor- 
lock. Gasoline vaporizing in the 
feed line under the desert heat 
fails to reach the carburetor in 
sufficient quantities; the engine 
sputters, overheats, and eventu- 
ally stalls. One can only wait, 
refill the radiator, and try again. 

It was in this fashion that 
Ray and I urged our reaction- 
ary automobile into the state of 
Arizona. On the cool highlands 
east of the Colorado the going 
was easier. Mile upon mile of 
desert waste land rapidly melted 


and disappeared beyond the western horizon. Buttes of 
ochre silhouetted against the sky, black brooding cones of 
volcanoes, endless files of vermilion cliffs, slid slowly into 
the background. Past the squalid little settlements of Navajo 
Indians with their flocks of sheep and mud-domed hogans, 
we advanced over a good road until finally the desert gave 
way to the fresh green valley of the Rio Grande. 

From Albuquerque to Taos highway 64 follows the basin 
of the Rio Grande through one of the most fascinating 
regions in North America. On all sides are the ruins of 
Indian pueblos that were old in 1540 when the soldiers of 
Coronado pressed northward in pursuit of gold. On all sides, 
too, are the modern descendants of these pueblos, the towns 
of the Pueblo Indians which are happily modern only in 
date. For almost alone among American Indians the Pueblos 




























Above—The 
and the two that 
came home together. 
Lett—Where forest, 
desert and fishermen 
meet. Right—Where 
a creel helps the pic- 
ture but 
fisherman 


cling to the customs of their fathers. They have resisted 
the appeal of the white man’s life, preferring rather to think, 
worship, talk, look, and in most other ways live like Indians. 
With the Fourth of July the rainy season begins in north- 
ern New Mexico. Morning dawns over a world as sharply 
chiseled as a cameo. Ridges cut the sky with knife-like pre- 
cision, every Mexican adobe house and every cottonwood 
stands crystallized in the hard clear light. But little curds 
of cumulus clouds soon begin to rise over the circle of the 
horizon, swelling, darkening, coalescing, and eventually 
bursting in the early afternoon. 
Occasionally a torrential cloud- 
burst in the jumbled ranges that 
sprawl over the country in dis- 
ordered array will hurl floods of 
water, mud, and boulders down 
the tributary canyons, destroying 
roads and houses and sometimes 
drowning the inhabitants. 


‘THREE days after such a 
cloudburst we climbed with 
difficulty out of the lava gorge 
of the Rio Grande to the Taos 
plateau. We entered a region 
rich with memories of a colorful 
past. For centuries the little flat- 
roofed adobe village near the 
mountains at the northern edge 
has been the center of stirring 
events which have given to the 
Southwest a flavor of romance 
entirely unique. 

But Taos offers more than the 
vicarious thrills of history. The 
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surrounding country is incomparably beautiful and the 
ranges that flank it on three sides are generously watered 
by summer rains. Their forested canyons sing with trout- 
filled streams. And beyond their crests to the northeast, in 
the wide sweep of a typical intermontane valley, lies one of 
the best trout lakes in the West. 

Blumy was waiting, eager to exchange the brush and 
pallet which had brought him fame for the rod and reel 
which brings him peace. Still early for the best stream 
fishing, it was easy to agree on the lake. We lost no time 
packing the duffle necessary for a four-day trip, and the 
next morning found us crawling over the humped back of 
Sangre de Cristo. 

At the lake we maneuvered the car over such 4 typical 
New Mexican abode road as leads (Continued on page 30) 
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n the Rutffed (srouse 


By Henry Marion Hall 


LL year ’round the ruffed grouse is a mystery and a 
delight. The lordly cock pheasant, with his gem-like 
plumage, skulks from our notice at the close of the 
gunning season. Waterfowl, although very interest- 

ing as transients, migrate so far beyond our ken that they make 
no permanent appeal to the imagination. But the “partridge” 
remains ever with us, no matter how rigorous the weather. 
Always this magnificent bird seems the incarnation of every- 
thing wild and fascinating in the spirit of the forest. 

Casting my first fly for speckled trout in spring, | hear the 
roll of a drum in the hemlock grove, and know 
that a cock grouse is strutting there, making 
the wilderness musical in his own pecul- 
iar way. In my mind’s eye I see him 
parading his charms, with head 
drawn back to meet the black band 
which encircles his fan of a tail, 
dark ruff spread so as to form 
a collar, and stout wings beat- 
ing the air with infinite 
rapidity. When Bonasa um- 
bellus drums on a log, that 
is his log, and no mistake 
about it. His ventrilo- 
quial, accelerating 
“Thump! Thump! Ka- 
thumpp!” is a challenge 
to males and a love call 
to females, leading to 
combats like those between 
bantam roosters, or to 
the tumultuous selection of 
mates, as he is somewhat of 
a polygamist. 

Later in the year, perhaps, | 
startle the hen from her clutch 
of buffy eggs in a depression 
under a log, or at the base of a 
spruce. It is said that if she has time 
she sweeps leaves over her treasures in 
the act of flushing, or flings dry foliage 
on her wings and tail, slides craftily 
from under them and leaves a coverlet 
impenetrable to the eye. I cannot vouch 
for the truth of such studied artifice on 
the part of the bird, although I would not deny it. Several 
times last June I frightened a grouse from her nest under 
the edge of a haystack and noted that the vibration of her 
wings invariably threw a covering of leaves over the eggs, 
but not in such a manner as to conceal them,completely. I 
did not visit the place frequently, knowing that if I did she 
would probably remove her eggs to some safer site. She is 
said to “steal” her nest for fear of the depredations of the 
male, and to feel so little confidence in the security of the 
nesting place that as soon as the natal down has dried on 
the chicks she leads them away and broods them wherever 
nightfall overtakes her. 


HE grouse is the hen of the woods. Those hollows on 

southern slopes beside old wood roads, where in the early 
hours the bird has taken a dust bath, look precisely as if 
chickens had made them. A feather or so, where the par- 
tridge has snuggled in the dirt, must have been shed by the 
ecstatic pulsation of wild pinions. Hen-like, also, is the 
clucking of the mother grouse and chick-like the brood which 
creeps under her wings, with just a head poking out, as one 
sees them in the barnyard. She shows the same puffy pride 
and importance as the domestic parent and like her follows 
the sun all day in her perambulations on the hill. She 















“Possibly the ruffed grouse has done 

more to develop the legs and lungs of 

American boys than have all other up- 
land game birds put together” 


scratches the pungent, rotten stump for her little ones, or 
conducts them to the more medicinal ant heap and snaps up 
an ant or two for a tonic. In fact, wherever this forest 
hen takes her family, she acts in some measure like her 
domestic prototype. 

When hatched and reared artificially the young are as 
tame as their cousins on the farm, but in the woods they 
quickly learn cunning from their wild mother. I once 
started a grouse at the base of a ridge. She hurtled up at 
my feet, yet I could discern no chicks, although staring at 

the spot whence she had jumped. But they were 

there, each with a leaf over its shoulders, or 

squatting so still as to be indistinguish- 
able. When I stooped they fluttered in 
every direction. They were about 

ten days old, their wing-quills 
being still bluish blood-feathers, 
like miniature paint brushes, 
yet the precocious creatures 
could fly fast enough to lead 
me quite a chase. And 
search as I would I[ could 
catch only one. Obedient 

to the warning peep of its 
parent it crouched in my 
palm while | marveled 

at its tiny form and 
limpid, intelligent eyes. 


EANWHILE the hen 
simulated a_ broken 
wing, tumbling and scuffling 
in the cover and striving in 
evefy manner to divert atten- 
tion. Everybody who walks 
the forest knows this trick yet 
it is always a pleasure to witness 
it. Such devotion stirs the sympathy 
of the intruder and induces him to 
release the captive at once. He may yearn 
to keep it alive but he might as well try 
to tame the offspring of the north wind. 
In this particular case the cock grouse 
came to the aid of his progeny and took 
part in the demonstrations aimed to lure 
me away. I have never chanced to see another male par- 
tridge with chicks so young, but I have occasionally observed 
one accompanying his half-grown family amid the raspberry 
thickets in summer. 

Nothing better illustrates the resourcefulness of the grouse 
than its struggles to survive. In the first place, since it nests 
on the ground, its eggs are in perpetual danger. It is not 
betrayed by its scent during the nesting period but bobcats 
and raccoons occasionally blunder on the brooding bird. 
Reynard, too, sometimes breakfasts on scrambled eggs de- 
spite the frantic efforts of the female grouse to entice him 
from the nest by pretending to trail a crippled wing. That 
inveterate poacher, the skunk, is said to be equally guilty 
and I can readily believe it. I have in mind a sandy field 
near a pond at Kent, Conn., where in a single night 
Mephitis crunched the eggs of a field sparrow, of a meadow 
lark, and of at least a dozen turtles, to judge by broken 
shells and the marks of his digging. 

Again, if rainfall is too heavy the eggs may not hatch, or 
if they do the chicks may sicken and die. When the fox 
discovers a newly hatched brood he is not deceived by the 
maneuvers of the mother grouse, but sits tight while she 
tumbles in the bushes, and then he pounces on the first baby 
grouse that raises its head from the leaves. 
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The chicks spend their first few nights in a circle on the 
ground but as soon as their primaries grow they flutter up 
into bushes or trees to roost. Even then, however, the owl 
by night and the hawk by day continue to levy such toll that 
barely half reach maturity, and that half must dodge the 
gunner in the autumn. Their numbers are thinned also by 
diseases little understood but periodical in their recurrence. 
In late summer a fly, about the size of the house variety but 
unbelievably flat, slips into the plumage and sucks the bird’s 
blood. Even in November one or two such pests are usually 
routed in plucking a grouse. And in addition to the other 
agencies of destruction dry seasons bring forest fires which 
play havoc with the 
chicks in the summer 


Possibly the ruffed grouse has done more to develop the 
legs and lungs of outdoor-loving American boys than have 
all other upland game birds put together. He is the hiker’s 
bird, so to speak, because he makes you hike whether or no. 
The first flock I ever flushed introduced me to that fact. An 
older friend had been given a 20 gauge single barrel gun and 
had graciously taken me on his first hunt. In a boggy notch 
near the crest of a hill we strolled right into the middle of a 
big muster of partridge—eighteen if my memory serves me. 
The initial bunch roared up at point-blank range, but veered 
so erratically that my crony “poked” at one or another, not 
being able to decide which to shoot. Then a burst of them 
zoomed up behind us 
while singles or pairs 





and with the grown 
partridge in the fall. 


ROUSE eat a great 

variety of food. 
The chicks feed on ten- 
der grass and on insects 
of many kinds, but as 
they grow older take to 
a diet of strawberries, 
blueberries, wild grapes 
and raspberries. In the 
fall they devour beech- 
nuts, acorns and many 
other kinds of mast, but 
they can subsist on fo- 
liage, notably the leaves 
of laurel, on ferns, and 
even on twigs. When 
deep snow makes pro- 
vender scarce they con- 
sume the buds of apple 
trees, birches, willows, 
and poplars. It would 
take several pages to 
name all the _ things 
which ruffed grouse 
swallow. 

Everybody admires 
the flight of this bird. 
What a_ thunderous 
whir of wings it 
makes! How lightning 
quick is its initial rush, 
and how parabolic its 
path through the air! It 
is difficult to understand 
how a fugitive moving 


The Mounted Muskie 


Just another mounted muskie hanging stiffly on the wall— 

Just another vastly ghastly mounted muskie, that is all. 

All! Perhaps ’tis all to you, but not to him who caught the 
thin 

With a limber bamboo splinter and a wisp of slender string! 

When he gazes on the object you describe as “just a fish,” 

He can feel a rowboat’s joggle; he can hear the waters swish; 

He can hear a lone loon calling; he can smell the balsamed 
breeze; 

He can see the fog clouds shredded in the tops of tossing 
trees; 

He can hear his full reel’s whirring as he makes a skillful 
cast— 

Live again each golden moment that so thrilled him in the 
past— 

Till he feels again the quiver only fishermen may know 

When the muskie’s seized the minnow and is taking it below! 

Then the fight! ’Tis clearly printed on his heart as in a 
book— 

There's the mighty muskie leaping as it strives to free the 
hook; 

Now his thumb again is burning as he pays the tautened line 

From the reel that makes its protest in a shrill and peevish 
whine; 

Now the line will slacken quickly and his heart will cease 
to beat 

Till he feels again the tugging of that “tiger” strong and 
fleet! 

Then he lives once more the moment when, a-tremble, he 
essayed 

With his two bare hands to land it—oh, the penalty he paid! 


kept whirring away on 
all sides. S. kept aim- 
ing hither and _ yon, 
concluding by firing a 
harmless shot into the 
sky. 

The startling 
“Whirrr! Whirrr! 
Whirrrr!” of those 
speeding beauties had 
so unnerved the gunner 
that he did not drop a 
feather although he 
punctured the atmos- 
phere again and again. 
Of course we marked 
our game and started 
after them hot foot. 
They roared up farther 
and farther away every 
time we flushed them, 
in arithmetical progres- 
sion easily to be figured, 
and directly dependent 
on the number of times 
that they jumped. They 
led us farther astray 
than ever did the will- 
o’-the-wisp, yet ran no 
greater risk of being 
hit than does that phan- 
tom fire. 


OW many miles 
“native pheasants” 
have decoyed me since 
those early days I have 
not sufficient mathe- 


so swiftly has time to 
dodge behind trees or 
brush, veering in the met? 
most unexpected man- 
ner and baffling even 
the most skillful shots. 
In its impetuous escape 
it slaps through the 
densest tangle, striking 





See that scar upon his finger, where those saw-like teeth had 


Hardly worth the while to tell you he recalls that hour yet! 
‘Just another mounted muskie hanging stiffly on the wall?” 
Yes, “‘a taxidermied fish,” but, by the gods, that isn’t “all”! 


matics to compute, but 
it must run well into 
three figures. And dur- 
ing these peregrinations 
my admiration for the 
sleights of the bold 
quarry has steadily in- 
creased. Experience has 
taught me when a par- 


—Strickland Gillilan. 








the tips of branches 
with impunity. 

On opening day last season I was tearing my way through 
a patch of cany weeds so thick as to be almost impenetrable. 
Even woodcock flushed in a nearby alder swamp will never 
pitch into this particular growth but will flitter across it be- 
fore faltering into the thicket. Right in the center I had 
turned to scold my setter for following the path of least 
resistance by sticking at my heels, when up rocketed a par- 
tridge. Close as it must have risen, it offered only a fleeting 
glimpse—just sufficient to make me score a miss with the 
right barrel. A jiffy later the big bird bored directly through 
the top of a birch at such an angle that when my left barrel 
brought it down the shot cut off a shower of twigs. This 
incident is typical. Think of the thorniest covert, the stout- 
est greenbriar, the most treacherous, trip-foot vines, and 
you will remember to have flushed grouse there. And in 
clearings choked with berry bushes on the ridges, or along 
the portage over which you shoulder your canoe, there again 
you have had adventures with them. 


ticularly wild bird will 
circle a bit, lie close 
until I pass, and then whir up. Sometimes when shooting 
without a dog I wheel fast enough to nail the cunning crea- 
ture, but just as frequently I fail. And although my luck 
has been fair only last fall I was twice deluded by a par- 
tridge which I had driven into “hollow” cover. In the open 
woods he would run behind the only boulder in sight, listen 
tor my footsteps, and slip away in such a direction as to 
keep the granite mass between himself and my gun. And 
when at length I did contrive to tumble him it was purely 
an accident. Long as such a chase may be it nevertheless 
enables a hunter to take the woods home with him, even 
though he bags few grouse. And if he pursues the game far 
enough he may catch glimpses of the hairy ears of Pan 
himself. 

“Tree partridges” offer a special enigma. Anybody can 
pot those that take to the branches in Canada and wait for 
trouble, but it is very different in our latitudes. Occasionally 
our grouse hide in the plumy crown (Continued on page 37) 
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We -Advocate— 


1. Passage by Congress of some bill to raise adequate funds 
for bringing back our diminishing waterfow 


2. Modification of the Biological Survey’s poisoning operations 
3. Better protection for all bears 

4. Stricter control of sheep and cattle grazing on public domain 
5. Improvement of federal and state gam+ warden service 


6. Constant vigilance against pollution; against diversion of 
sportsmen’s money from state game fund to general fund; against 
corruption and incompetence in state game departments 

7. Giving game and fish better than an even break—in short, 
being Sportsmen and not Heroes 








The Truth About the Oklahoma Conservation “Mess” 


HEN our old friend and neighbor, 

Chas. Askins, writes of ballistics 

and such, he rings the bell. He 
knows his shootin’ irons. When he wrote 
in the January number of Outpoor Lire 
about the “Lowdown on the Oklahoma 
Conservation Mess,” however, he missed 
the target like a scatterload fired from a 
26-inch barrel at 100 yards. 

Somebody has been spoofing Captain 
Charles. 

The deer situation in Major County, 
Oklahoma, is a “mess.” There was nothing 
“messy” about the recent open season, how- 
ever. It has been a mess ever since a small 
bunch of deer showed up in that region 
near the ranch of Stanley Coppock and that 
worthy conservationist began nursing it 
until it grew to contain several hundred 
animals, That was less than 10 years ago. 

As the numbers grew these deer began 
to spread out over that region until they 
started depredating in orchards and truck 
patches. Owners of these orchards and 
truck patches complained to the Depart- 
ment. Some of these complaints were justi- 
fiable. Some were not. Some were made 
in the hope that they might obtain damages 
from the Department. 

These complaints received wide publicity. 
To strengthen their cases the complainants 
multiplied the number of depredating deer 
more rapidly than nature was doing it. 
Some threatened to shoot depredating deer 
on sight and a public sentiment in that 
region was developed inimical to the in- 
terests of deer conservation. 

The situation not only developed venge- 
ful slaying, but, taking advantage of the 
sentiment against enforcement of the anti- 
deer-killing laws in that region, hunters 
from the cities and from Kansas began 
slipping in and killing deer. Nor did it end 
there. It brought in commercial deer kill- 
ers from other states. For years there was 
a steady flow of contraband venison from 
Major County, Oklahoma, into Kansas. 
District rangers were unable to cope with 
the situation. There was one occasion when 
deer killers, caught in the act, threw down 
on the district ranger and made him beat 
it. Of course that ranger’s effectiveness 
was destroyed. The Department then sent 
into that region a ranger experienced in 
handling tough situations, When the word 
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got around that a new ranger had been 
sent to clean up the situation, this same 
outfit sent out a broadcast that it would 
run him out as soon as he landed. This 
broadcast reached the grapevine receiving 
set the ranger. Perhaps it may sound 
a little melodramatic to those far distant 
from such conditions, but this ranger did 
just what he had to do if he were to handle 
the situation. He hunted up the broadcast- 
ing station, introduced himself and ex- 
plained his mission. 

The leader of the renegade deer killers 
forthwith replied that if the ranger would 
lay aside his side arms they might settle 
the controversy out of court. The ranger 
obliged. He won that case by an over- 
whelming margin and offered to oblige any 
of the leader’s companions, if they felt 
lucky. None of them, apparently, felt like 
it was his lucky day. 


IDED by another of the same fearless 
type this ranger spent several weeks 
in the Major County deer country obtain- 
ing evidence and eventually made several 
arrests, including this band of commercial 
killers. They caught them with the goods 
on them. In spite of this evidence, and in 
spite of legal assistance from the state’s 
attorney general’s office, the cases failed 
in court. Such is the power of prejudiced 
community opinion. 

Such is the tragedy of the miscarriage of 
justice that the Major County “mess” had 
a disastrous effect upon the other section 
of the state which contains 90 per cent of 
Oklahoma’s deer population, southeastern 
Oklahoma. It is estimated that more than 
300 deer were killed illegally annually in 
Major county and southeastern Oklahoma 
over a period of years up to 1933. Most of 
this, in the beginning, was done by “na- 
tives” both for food and for the market, 
but in recent years there seemed to be a 
general increase in the number of city 
hunters who went “fishing” in the hills of 
southeastern Oklahoma and came back with 
whispered tales of camp venison. They de- 
fended their surreptitious action by saying 
the market hunters were getting them all 
and a “sportsman” who had paid his hunt- 
ing and fishing license regularly year after 
year for the “protection” of all game and 
game fish might as well get a little before 


it was gone. Mighty poor sportsmanship, 
it is true, but these are facts, nevertheless. 

And in view of these facts, genuine 
sportsmen united in urging the Department 
to try a short open season on deer to see 
if the opportunity of making legitimate 
money by serving as guides and camp 
hands would not induce the “natives” not 
only to “lay off” during the closed season, 
but also to see that others let the deer 
alone except during the brief open period. 

They had the salutary effect of two 
previous open seasons on prairie chickens 
to substantiate their belief that an open 
season on deer might have the same effect 
on big game. 

Prior to 1929 Oklahoma had no open 
season on prairie chickens for more than a 
decade. Unprejudiced surveys showed there 
were fewer chickens in the state in 1928 
than there were five years previously. Kaf- 
fir is the principal grain crop of the Okla- 
homa chicken country. Chickens would 
congregate in huge flocks in kaffir fields 
and on kaffir shocks. Crop owners con- 
sidered them a pest. They invited city 
acquaintances to come out when these win- 
ter concentrations were on and help “pro- 
tect our crops.” This soon led to the 
suggestion that if chickens were killed 
during August they would not be there 
when winter came to riddle the shocks. 
Of course they are much more toothsome 
in August. 

The Game Department tried to enforce 
the law, but it has only 25 rangers for 
70,000 square miles of territory. Further- 
more local sentiment was against inter- 
fering with the “protection of the farmer’s 
crops.” So a five-day open season was de- 
clared in 1929 to give the distressed land- 
owners legal “protection.” It is estimated 
10,000 hunters swarmed into that region 
for this season. After the first barrage the 
chickens went high and flew far. There 
was nothing like a “slaughter.” 


HERE was no open season in 1930 

but reports showed that the chicken 
range had been nearly doubled in size as 
a result of the bombardment of 1929. There 
was another in 1931, three days only. Not 
more than 2,000 guns took the field. Un- 
biased survey showed there were more 
chickens in 1931 than there had been in 








1929, and scattered over a far greater terri- 
tory. Further increases were reported in 
1932 despite the two previous open seasons, 
so another was provided in 1933. Again 
only a comparatively small number went 
out and at the close of the brief shooting 
no appreciable dent had been made in the 
chicken population but many a rancher and 
many a small-town merchant, hotel keeper, 
and restaurant had collected appreciated 
dollars from the visiting sportsmen. 

It was believed the deer “mess” might be 
remedied by the same means. So a five- 
day open season was declared in six south- 
eastern Oklahoma counties and in Major 
County in the northwest sector. An allow- 
ance of one buck with horns was the limit 
for each gun. 

Those residing in the deer country were 
not required to pay any special license fee 
to hunt deer. Only those from outside 
counties were so assessed—$5 each. How 
badly Captain Askins has been misinformed 
on the entire situation is strikingly illus- 
trated by his statement that he had been 
told the Game Department figured 50,000 
would pay to hunt deer, for it printed only 
1,200 (correct) $5 licenses. It printed 
1,600 free permits for those hunting their 
own county. 

As a matter of fact, the Department 
figured that if it could break even on the 
open season it would be lucky and satis- 
fied, as an extensive system of ranger sta- 
tions was set up and extra deputies em- 
ployed to see that no cheating was done 
and that everything should be conducted in 
a sane, orderly manner. The warden spe- 
cifically urged out-of-county hunters to 
stay out of Major County, the region cov- 
ered in the Captain’s complaint. A check 
of the licenses issued shows that less than 
100 went into that region. 

An accurate check was made of hunters 
going in and out of the other six counties, 
too. How well the whole setup functioned 
is demonstrated by the fact that there was 
not a single human casualty and less than 
250 deer were killed in the seven counties. 
Only one doe was reported killed and no 
other doe carcasses have been discovered 
since. This doe was killed by a bullet after 
it had passed through a buck behind which 
she had been hidden. Instead of leaving 
the carcass out there to rot or to be eaten 
by wolves, the sportsman brought it in, as 
all had been instructed to do under such 
circumstances, and it was given to a charit- 
able institution. 

Captain Askins’ complaint would lead 
the reader to think that Major County, and 
the remainder of the open deer country, for 
that matter, was overrun by a wildly shoot- 
ing mob. Such was not the case. So well 
conducted was the legal hunt that a ma- 
jority of the residents of that region, men 
who had been bitterly opposed to the open 
season in the beginning, expressed a desire 
to have another open season in 1934. 

The same sentiment obtains in south- 
eastern Oklahoma. 

It obtains in the prairie chicken country 
concerning chickens. 


OST of the wild “carryings on” ex- 

ploited by the Captain, he admits, 
happened after the open season. Strange 
that no such reports have reached the De- 
partment. The warden says this is the 
first he had heard of them. If the Captain 
has reliable information—information justi- 
fying publication—is it not the duty of a 
true sportsman to report to the proper 
authorities ? 

No one doubts Captain Askins is a true 
sportsman. They believe he has_ been 
grossly misinformed. 

Oklahoma’s conservation may not be 
what it should be, and the game wardenship 
may still be a political plum, but it lacks 
a whole lot of being a “mess,” particularly 
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in regard to the open season on deer and 
prairie chickens. 

One angle of Captain Askins’ article does 
strike an echoing chord in the hearts of all 
Oklahoma sportsmen. It is his reference to 
the depredating action of the legislature in 
dipping into a depleted Game Department’s 
treasury to obtain all the state funds for 
predatory animal control in this state. This 
was done in spite of the fact that the lead- 
er’s own report admitted less than one-half 
of one per cent of the benefit from this 
control accrued to game. The sportsmen 
think this was unfair to them. 

Even in this connection Captain Askins 
was misinformed in one respect. No poi- 
soning is permitted. One section of the con- 
tract the Game Department signed with 
the Biological Survey reads: “It is agreed 
that no poisons shall be used by trappers 
paid from either federal or state funds.” 

It might be well to add here that a 
deputy state game warden was shot to 
death in a southeastern Oklahoma county 
by a suspected deer killer he sought to 
arrest at a deer lick several months before 
the open season. Also that almost exactly 
a month after the close of this first open 
deer season in 11 years, a Major County 
farmer was shot and killed, apparently by 
two illicit deer hunters—one of them a 
Kansan—whom his son had planted in deer 
“stands.” Apparently he was mistaken for a 
deer as he approached the spot to ask why 
his son had not returned home. A state game 
ranger was on the trail within a few hours. 


The Olympic Elk Season 


ONCERNING the protests against the 

short Olympic elk season in the state of 
Washington this past fall, during which 400 
licensees killed 157 bull elk, Hon. Lou 
Ovenden, Director of the Department of 
Game, comments as follows: 

“Every hunting party was checked as it 
went in, and the members were advised 
that they must remove all edible parts of 
elk taken. (Washington has a stiff law 
against wastage.) They were also advised 
not to kill or cripple anything but bull elk. 


She 
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There were enough game protectors in the 
elk area to see that these rules were ob- 
served. Violations were kept at a minimum. 
About the only criticism the hunters seemed 
to have was that they were checked too 
often by our game protectors. 

“This was the first open season on the 
Olympic elk in approximately 35 years. We 
are of the opinion that many of those who 
protested against this open season feel that 
no damage was done to the herd, and that 
the rigid restrictions enforced will have a 
wholesome effect on poachers who no doubt 
have taken many elk in the past. The ap- 
parent shortage of young elk was due to 
predatory animals, poaching, and lack of 
proper feed in concentration areas.”—Amer- 
ican Game Association. 


Bears Get Help 


T LAST bears seem to be appreciated 

in Maine and New Hampshire. Boun- 
ties on black bear scalps are a thing of the 
past—for all time we hope. 

Last year Maine paid out $14,175 for 
bear bounties in sheep raising sections, but 
Maine’s new law gives black bears the same 
protection as deer, except there is no bag 
limit on them. 

And in New Hampshire the fish and 
game advisory board and Commissioner 
Finley came to the conclusion recently that 
black bears are threatened with extinction 
in that state. They promptly took action 
under a new provision of the law and closed 
all of New Hampshire, except Coos 
County, to bear hunting. In Coos County 
one adult bear per hunter may be taken 
during the open season for deer by shoot- 
ing. Traps are out, as is the killing of cubs. 

New Hampshire's advisory board found 
that black bears were charged with less 
than $300 damage annually, and concluded 
that much of the damage was actually 
caused by stray dogs. It was felt that the 

value of the bear as a game animal would 

be many times this figure, which is abso- 
lutely right. That state also is considering 
the adoption of the antlered buck law to in- 
crease her deer.—American Game Assn. 
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The Big Black Bear and Three Little Bears Will Become Rugs Some Day Soon | 
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1Y HAS ice fishing so many ar- 

dent followers? Surely it isn’t a 

matter of meat-getting. If it were 
many would soon give it up because large 
catches are the exception rather than the 
rule, many stories to the contrary notwith- 
standing. I know of many fellows who 
make anywhere from six to ten trips every 
season and it’s rare indeed that they make 
a presentable catch—in fact their results 
are usually so small that they are negli- 
gible. 

Some folks advocate the prohibition of 
ice fishing. They claim that its practice 
depletes the waters. As a matter of fact it 
is only at intervals that large catches are 
made. Often the tip-ups remain still for 
long hours and any ice fisherman will tell 
you that his good days are in the minority. 

In my estimation the average ice fisher- 
man is a mighty good fellow. He follows 
the lure of the tip-up and the jigging spoon 
because he likes to get out in the open. 
Besides, there is a subtle fascination to the 
silent alarm of a tip-up flag suddenly wav- 
ing aloft in the wind, a mysterious attrac- 
tion to a strike on a jigging spoon which 
has been dropped ten- 
tatively into a hole in 
the ice. 

In my younger days 
I used some very crude 
tip-ups. Most of them 
were used with the line 
lying slack on the ice, 
the tip-up serving only 
as a signal and noth- 
ing else. When the 
weather was cold the 
line froze hard in the 
ice. Often the tip-up 
did not work and the 
fish tore out and broke 
the line. But now tip- 
ups are refined and 
quite dependable. One 
of the most popular 

types I am illustrating 

wt by a sketch. You will 
note that it is simple 

J ( & G IN S and that attached to 
it is a wooden spool 

STICK which holds the line. 


With an outfit of this 

kind one does not need 
to worry whether he reaches the tip-up 
quickly when the flag goes up. The spool 
feeds out line readily as the fish runs away 
with the bait. 

The tip-ups should be set out systemati- 
cally. The first thing to do is to place 
them where the fish are most likely to be. 
As a general rule pickerel will be found in 
the same sections where they are caught 
in the fall. Occasionally this will not prove 
true but it works out that way so often that 
the fisherman will do well to concentrate 
on the places where he has taken fish dur- 
ing the late summer and fall before trying 
elsewhere. 








EEDS are fair indicators of good 
fishing grounds and usually a good 
weed bottom in water ranging from four 
to six feet deep will make an ideal place to 
try. But even this rule is not to be fol- 
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The Lure of Ice Fishing 
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It isn’t just a matter of meat-getting 


lowed to the exclusion of others. Many 
times I have found the best fishing in water 
less than three feet deep and at others in 
water 15 feet deep. However, on the whole, 
water ranging from five to six feet ranks 
best, provided the weeds are in evidence. 
One can determine the nature of the bot- 
tom by sounding with a sinker. 

After the general location is decided on 
then the tip-ups should be placed so that 
they cover the most territory without over- 
lapping—that is each tip-up should be 
placed far enough away from the other to 
avoid the waste of both baiting the same 
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territory. The distance between them can 
only be determined by the clarity of the 
water and the density of the weeds. Nat- 
urally the clearer the water and the fewer 
the weeds the greater the distance should 
be between the tip-ups. 

If any one of the tip-ups fails to record 
a strike in an hour’s time it should be taken 
up and placed elsewhere. Usually if you 
get any action at all it will take place with- 
in an hour unless the fish are absolutely 
off feed. 

Probably the very best bait for quick 
action is shiners—those silvery minnows 
called silversides. Their attraction lies in 
the flash of their glossy bodies and in their 
tender flesh, which is not protected by spiny 
fins. But most any minnow will be satis- 
factory if the fish are really hungry. Those 
unfortunates who live near the seaboard 
are extremely lucky in the matter of bait 
for this winter fishing because they may 
easily obtain the salt water killie. These 
killies, while not brilliant or flashy in color- 
ing, are quite satisfactory in many other 
ways. They keep working steadily on the 
hook and live a long time, rarely dying 
unless killed by a striking fish. They also 
have a trick of working down to bottom 
the instant they are dropped in the water 
and if arranged on the tip-up so that they 
cannot quite reach 
bottom they will keep 
striving to reach the 
unattainable even 
though their efforts 
never get them any- 
where. Thus they keep 
up an eternal wig- 
gling which is quite 
likely to attract a 
game fish passing by. 

As a rule it is best 
to use a small sinker J 
when fishing with any 
minnow except. the 
salt-water killie. Fre- 
quently the shiners 
and other small fish 
seem to have fear of 
the deep water and Ti P-UP 
stay near the under 
surface of the ice instead of getting down 
where the big fish are. Perhaps they real- 
ize that danger lies in the depths below 
them. At any rate a sinker heavy enough 
to sink them will make them a more effec- 
tive bait. 





NE can get along without a sinker if 

the minnow is placed near some weeds. 
Care must be taken when doing this to see 
that the weeds are far enough away to 
prevent the minnow reaching them. Then 
the minnow will strive to reach the cover 
even though it cannot do so. This keeps it 
active and thus more attractive. If the 
minnow is entangled in the weeds every 
time you test a tip-up then you should 
change the location as a bait fish hidden 
in ‘weeds remains absolutely still and thus 
is useless as an attractor. 

Often two minnows on one hook will 
bring more strikes than a single minnow. 
Sometimes it is a good thing to attach two 
hooks on the line, one at the extreme ter- 


San 








minal end and the other a foot above it. 
The attraction of two minnows working 
against each other often serves to excite 
the appetite of an indifferent pickerel. Oc- 
casionally when fishing with two minnows 
hooked up in this way I have made doubles 
and frequently the second fish has struck 
while the first fish was running away with 
the bait. 

Personally I prefer to use a leader for 
this fishing, a good stout one it is true, 
but a leader nevertheless. The imitation 
gut is very satisfactory for this work. It 
is tough and of high breaking strength for 
its diameter. Besides it is quite invisible, 
being dyed mist color and lacking the gloss 
of silkworm gut. The duller and more 
opaque the terminal tackle the better are 
one’s chances of taking fish. 

Many anglers contend that it makes no 
difference whether you use a leader or not, 
in fact they claim that a ringed hook tied 
directly to the line will catch as many fish 
as fine leaders or snelled hooks. In my 
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JIGCING 


estimation a leader always helps, especially 
in waters which are fished hard. Where 
the fish run large wire snells are a neces- 
sity. Twisted wire gimp of a bronze ma- 
terial is very satisfactory being quite flex- 
ible and not too conspicuous. 

Most tip-ups come mounted with red 
flags. Personally I think that black shows 
up more plainly against the snow and ice. 
Of course this is a matter of personal opin- 
ion but if you have trouble seeing red just 
try the black and see if it doesn’t help. 

Don’t forget to include a jigging spoon 
in your ice fishing kit. Aside from the fact 
that it gives you something to do while 
waiting for a flag to go up these spoons will 
often bring results when live bait will not. 
This is especially true when the fish are in 
deep water. 

In jigging a small stick is necessary and 
at least 50 feet of braided silk line not over 
18 pounds test. In fishing the spoon first 
sound for bottom and then arrange the line 
on the stick so that when it is lowered to 
its lowest point in the jigging process it 
will be from six to eight inches from bot- 
tom, or if the weeds are thick, about an 
inch from their tops. The jigger is very 
handy for fishing weed pockets. Its action 
is confined to a comparatively small range 
and its flashes attract fish from a consid- 
erable distance. 


HE manipulation of the lure is quite 

simple. Start the upward movement 
with the stick held downward at a 45- 
degree angle. Bring the stick upward to 
a horizontal position with a snappy wrist 
movement and then immediately lower the 
stick to allow the lure to flutter down again. 
Usually the spoon is allowed to lie silently 
a second or two after reaching its lowest 
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point. After doing this several times start 
the upward movement the same as usual 
but continue the movement until the stick 
reaches an angle of 45 degrees upward and 
then immediately lower the stick to the 
lowest point. After following both of these 
movements for some time try jerking the 
spoon within a two or three-inch range. 
Do this with a steady snappy motion of the 
wrist. 

Watch for strikes while the spoon is 
fluttering down, especially at the time when 
it is nearing bottom. I have taken more 
fish with this movement than I have while 
the upward movement was in progress. 
Frequently, on starting the upward move- 
ment, after the moment’s pause at the finish 
of the downward movement, the fish strikes, 
No doubt they are attracted by the spoon 
as it flutters down and then watch it warily 
while it stays in front of them motionless. 
Then as it starts moving they think it is 
going to escape so they grab it. 

As a rule it rarely pays to fish one hole 
longer than 15 minutes, unless a fish is 
taken or a strike felt. If you are sure that 
fish are in the locality then concentrate your 
efforts on it. 
each other and work from one to the other. 
It is especially wise to do this if the quarry 
sought is yellow perch. They are school 
fish and when one is caught others are al- 
most sure to be in the vicinity. Pickerel 
are different. While they wander about 
more in winter than they do in summer 
owing to the scarceness of food they are 
much inclined to lie solitary in one loca- 
tion for hours at a stretch. For this rea- 
son if a pickerel is taken from a hole it is 
just as well to leave it and try elsewhere 
in the vicinity. 

A good ice cutter is very necessary. Do 
not make the mistake of thinking that an 
axe will do satisfactory work. Until a few 
years ago it was impossible to buy a tool 
for this work. We had to make them our- 
selves by setting a wood chisel in a handle 
or by flattening and sharpening the end of 
a Model T Ford axle. Now, however, 
there is a mighty fine ice cutter sold at a 
very reasonable figure. It is heavy enough 
to cut through the ice quickly and yet light 
enough so that it does not tire one to use 
it. It is jointed, which makes it easily 
carried. Even if you make only one or two 
ice fishing excursions a season it will pay 
you to be equipped properly. Once pur- 
chased the outfit will last for years and the 
added enjoyment gained from having serv- 
iceable equipment will more than pay you 
for the slight expense entailed. 

If you have never fished through the ice, 
give it a try. 


The Hubbub Over Ice Fishing 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—As I read of 

the Izaak Walton League and their 
doings before the legislature, I am amused 
at the workings of the human mind. How 
righteous we humans can be, at times so 
much so that we bend backwards. How 
we befog the issue to accomplish our hu- 
manitarian object. 

A great hubbub has been raised for the 
past several years about ice fishing and its 
terrible effects on our fish supply. They 
say that taking fish during the winter less- 
ens the supply of spawn—as though taking 
a fish at any other time of the year didn’t 
do that very thing, and as though any one 
who has lived at all when fishing has been 
going on, does not see that the real reason 
for the ban on ice fishing is that our lily- 
handed Ike Waltons can’t stand the ex- 
posure which one has to suffer to ice fish. 

That class is growing since the cities are 
making sissies of men and the dollar mark 
is the stamp of might. We all know that 


Make several holes close to 
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PFLUEGER 


(PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER”) 


FISHING TACKLE 
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| When Lightning 


STRIKES 


Below the Surface 


When a granddaddy sailfish grabs your bait—!!!! 
Oh Boy, Oh Boy!!!! Action!!!! —and plenty of it. 

Kings never had sport so thrilling. 

You owe it to yourself—drop everything for a 
few days this fall and try YOUR hand at salt water 
fishing. The unknown depths are full of surprises. 

Write us. We will send you suggestions for making 
your trip more successful. Get the Pflueger Pocket 
Catalog—filled with information on ALL kinds of 
fishing, and the popular tackle used by successful 
| fishermen. Write us TODAY. 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
Dept. OL2, E. A. Pilueger, Pres, Akron, Ohio 








Pflueger ATLAPAC Reel 
| Here's the reel_you want for salt 
| water fishing. The largest Marlin 
| Swordfish taken in the Atlantic on 

fishing tackle was landed by Mrs. 
| Anne Moore using a Pfiue er 
| Atlapac Reel. (3 sizes) $65, $85 
and $100. e 

Pflueger Pocket Catalog 

A real “‘fishing’’ guide—contains 
interesting information on all 
species of game fish—and catalog 
of Pflueger Reels and Baits for 
every kind of fishing. 
ee ee a a aa 
E. A, PFLUEGER, President 

The Enterprise Mfg. Co., Dept. OL2, Akron, Ohio 
Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger Pocket 
Catalog No. 151. 
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| for every man that goes fishing on the ice 


WHAT..NO THUMBS! 


Say 
goodbye to 
thumbs, 
drags, and 
brakes 
forever 


Patent No. 1835349 December 8, 1931 
Other patents pending 


LOU EPPINGER’S “NOTANGLE” 


Free Spool .. Level Winding . . Anti-snarl . . Governor Control 


CASTING REEL 


The dream of experts and the hope of novices has become an actuality. NOW 
anyone can cast a lure without tangle or snarl. Twelve months testing by Lou 
Eppinger’s Casting Experts with quarter ounce lures to heaviest plugs shows that 
the Notangle Reel increases distance from twenty-five to fifty per cent. Accurate 
as a rifle and smooth running, even against the wind. The secret is in the pat- 
ented Governor Control; the line pays out smoothly, fast or slow; the spool 
cannot overrun. 





You will get tournament distance with the Notangle Reel; you will get more 
fish because of the wider casting range and now for the first time, night cast- 
ing becomes a real sport. If you had given up hope of becoming a proficient 
caster, get a Notangle Reel, you’ll shoot the lure like an expert at the first try. 


GOVERNOR CONTROLLED 
REEL illustrated complete $10.00. A 
beautiful job; built like a watch, expert 
workmanship and finest materials through- 
out with quick takedown level-wind for 
easy cleaning; chromium plated. The 
NOTANGLE Governor can be installed 
in 60 seconds in any Shakespeare or South 
Bend Level Wind Reel, $3.00. (Watch 


announcements for Units to fit other reels). 


Put the Eppinger 
combination to 
work this season 
and move up into 


the expert class 


NOTANGLE REEL and NO- 
TANGLE UNITS produced by same 
tackle authority that gave sportsmen Dar- 
devle Lures, Osprey Line, and Nostealum 
Hooks. Dardevle Lures the casting baits 
that changed a Nations ideas about fish- 
ing; the bait that gets the big ones. 
Osprey Line, waterproofed and guaran- 
teed; preferred by sportsmen and the 
choice of experts. 





If your dealer has no Notangle Reels or Governor Control Units in stock send direct 
—or if you want your Shakespeare or South Bend Level Wind Reel equipped with 
the Notangle Governor, send your reel in and we will make a guaranteed installa- 
tion for $3.00 postpaid. Money back guarantee. Write for descriptive literature. 


Leu F Eppinger. 


131-137 CADILLAC SQUARE 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Dept. L 








there are 500 that fish other than through 
the ice. And for every fish caught legally 
through the ice with hook and line there 
are wagon loads caught at other times and 
te Of course we ice fishermen have 
no organization and not even the gift of 
expressing ourselves convincingly either 


| verbally or on paper and will obey the law 


as written, but don’t try to stuff us with 
the foolish talk of conserving the fish 
supply by stopping ice fishing. Rather look 
at it right and do away with 75 per cent 
of the laws and enforce the balance. 

We have had plenty of game and fish 
laws for 20 years which, if enforced at all, 
would have assured a supply of fish to all 
hook and line fishermen if caught with 
hook and line only. 

Wis. Burt HosterMAN, 


Heavy Tackle for Tarpon 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—In OvutTpoor 

Lire for January, 1934, I read the let- 
ter sent you by J. A. Waddell, and this is 
written to state that I have taken more 
than 300 tarpon and in the taking of them 
have never used a line of less than 18- 
thread, and of late years never less than 
30-thread. 

I have watched light tackle men lose 
fish after fish because of broken lines and 
am now of the opinion that light tackle 
fishing for tarpon is very, very cruel, for 
to my way of thinking each broken line 
tarpon dies because the fish cannot drag the 
broken line through the water fast enough 


| to escape the pursuit of rapacious enemies, 


chiefly sharks. All tarpon securely hooked 
by me are brought to the boat, the guide 
has a releasing hook which he inserts in 
the lower lip of the fish; the tarpon is held 
on the releasing hook while the barbed 
hook of the angler is removed; the guide 
then gives a turn of his wrist, the releasing 
hook is withdrawn, and the fish swims 
away tired but uninjured, not even a patch 
of shine having been removed from his 
body. 

I believe such treatment to be the most 
humane and to be the best method of con- 
serving a species of fine game fish. 

N. Y. JosepH W. Srray. 





48 pounds of northern pike from 
Douglas Lake, Michigan 
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An¢l T ‘Kinks 
Outdoor 2 gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published kinks. Send yours in. 


Gadgets for Overboard Stuff 


[“ HAS come to my notice that very few 
fishing rowboats are provided with 
enough places for tying a stringer, or a 
bait-pail, or a fish-can, or anything else 
that must necessarily be kept overboard 
while still fishing. 

I have remedied this in my own case 
by including, in my fishing bag, half a 
dozen ordinary thumb-screw clamps such 
as are used to hold glued work together. 
These things take up little room in the 
kit, are easy to use, and leave no marks 
on the gunwale of the boat. The ones I 
use have a maximum spread of 2% inches. 
—F, N. Ellers, N. Y. 


Very Simple, But Handy! 
EMOVE the band from the favorite 
old felt fishing hat. Then about 

an inch above the base of crown take 
stitches all the way around the hat with 


] 
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strong cord or 18-pound black waterproof 
silk casting line. The stitches should be 
about one-half inch in length and drawn 
tight. This makes the best outfit for hold- 
ing flies I have found and by merely in- 
serting the barb of the hook between 
thread and hat the fly is there to stay. 
Yet it is very easy to remove when 
needed.—D. L. K., Mich. 


A Canadian Mixed Grill 


(Continued from page 7) 


12 gauge ammunition is the most popu- 
lar in Canada (and, in passing, I will 
say that we found it very expensive, 
and not particularly satisfactory) we did 
not bring our 20 bores with us. Mr. Mc- 
Guire shot an American over-and-under 12, 
and I an expensive American 12 gauge 
which was presented to me, years ago, by 
an old and dear friend, now dead, who was 
far from being an expert on ordnance. This 
gun, which is a beauty to look upon, oc- 
casionally suffers from peculiar emotional 
attacks. I sometimes think that what it 
really needs is a thorough massage with a 
sledge hammer. During the following week 
it did about everything on the calendar 
except massacre its owner. One of the 
ejectors balked, both barrels frequently 
celebrated by going off at once, and finally 
it became so embarrassed and humiliated 
over its lack of success that nearly every 
time the safety slide was shoved forward 
the left barrel would go off. In the canoe 
I kept only the right barrel loaded, for 
who wants the end blown out of his boat? 
But on land, and with no one else in range, 
I took a chance and stuck two shells in. 
Before throwing the safety I would point 
the gun in the general direction of a duck, 
and twice I brought tough old greenheads 
to earth by this very simple procedure. I 
was proud of myself and of the gun but 
Mr. McGuire and the boys gave me a wide 
berth and spoke disrespectfully of my 
ornate, gold-studded fowling piece. 

Early on the morning of the 10th we set 


sail in the Prospector, Captain Ben Fadden 
at the wheel. 


vacation. We towed our canoes and with 
the cruiser as a sort of base camp were 
always assured of a warm and comfortable 
shelter at night. 


from the outer channel, 
held the Pass while Mr. McGuire and Dry- 
den chased around the Bay and routed them 
out. Ben, on 
sounded 
Marne. 
flew fast and high, but I had a lot of fun, 
and I certainly made the ammunition peo- 
ple happy. 
in succession I saw Perry trying to hide a 
smile, 
handed the gun to him. He is a rifle shot, 
and tried to persuade me that I was doing 


absence. With me, it is ever thus. 


their teeth, 


big ones strike. 
and a few tarpon plugs!” 
cap-a-pie, 


October. When do the darned things bite? 


the season was not yet open. 
Isinglass, we were to find hundreds more. 
Here they looked like small prairie chick- 
ens. Those seen farther north were typical 
ruffed birds. 
to be seen. 


fied, we started back to Cedar Island. We 
had grown to love the Prospector, and Ben 
proved a most admirable skipper. 


at the dock by our tall and graceful friend 
from Kansas City. 
and already had his equipment sorted and 
his guns polished. 


ness is not to be carelessly undertaken, and 
it was nearly ten o’clock the next morning 
before our three boats, each with a “led” 
canoe, filled with tents, groceries, and sim- 
ilar impedimenta, 
north. 
took Edwin Rowe, an 


a brother of Ben’s, and an old acquaintance 
of mine. 


and clear, and we enjoyed every mile of 
the run to the camp on upper Whitefish. 
Turtle 
difficulty, the transfer of the heavy baggage 
serving only to stimulate the circulation of 
our blood. 
cabins that we encountered many ducks. 
The channel was packed with them and I 
saw Mr. McGuire’s eyes glisten, for he is 
an enthusiastic and skillful specialist on 
bipeds of this sort. 
under Remington spoke we were always 
sure of mallard or bluebill for the pot. 


of the camp, gave us a cordial welcome, 
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This is an ideal way to spend a brief 





ABIKON BAY was full of ducks. We 
parked the cruiser a few hundred yards | 
and Perry and I 


the Prospector, said it 
like the second battle of the 
I didn’t kill very many, for they 


After I had missed four or five 


so I missed one more, and then 


fine, but I was adamant. The birds were a 
bit too speedy for him, too, and when he 
had failed to connect with half a dozen or 
more, I smiled. Finally even the gun began 
to show signs of displeasure, and both bar- 
rels began to go off at once. It nearly 
kicked old Perry out of the canoe. “Here, 
take this damned thing before it kills 
me!”, he yelled. After that my handsome 
young boatman never again criticised my 
marksmanship. 

The muskies were conspicuous by their 
In July 
it is too hot; in August they are shedding 
and their gums are sore; in 
September the winds come. “You must try 
for them in October. Then is when the | 
Bring some 50-pound lines, 
I was armed, 
for whales, but not a muskie 
efforts. And it was 


strike rewarded my 


Grouse were plentiful, but for us visitors 
Later, at 


Many varieties of ducks are 


Finally, with our desire for ducks satis- 


E reached the main camp at dusk on 
Saturday, Oct. 14, and were greeted 


He was r’arin’ to go, 
But & two weeks’ trip into the wilder- 
were ready to start 
As cook and general camp man we 
eighteen-year-old 


English boy, and a dandy young chap. 
Paul’s guide was William (“Bill”) Fadden, 


Sunday morning the weather was fine 
without 


Portage was negotiated 


It was not until we neared the 


When his over-and- 


Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Larsen, in charge 








CREEK CHUB 'S NEW 


FLIP-FLAP 


No. 4400 Series 


Patent Pending 
Price $1.00 


Length 3% in. 
Weight % oz. 


EVER before have you seen such a lure—a 

scientifically balanced spoon and wooden 

lure combination—with a _ sensationally 
new, Up-and-Down Swimming Movement! With 
its erratic, Dolfin-like rise and quick dive—jump- 
ing, hopping and flapping along—the lively, leap- 
ing animated Flip-Flap is in a class by itself, in 
tempting, tantalizing and tormenting those Big 
Fish to Strike Hard—especially those Big Bass, 
Pike and Musky that can’t be fooled with ordi- 
nary lures! Insist on Creek Chub’s proven fish 
getters—that are imitated, but never equalled! 


Get the Flip-Flap at your 
dealer’s or direct! Our new, 
vs. beautiful, colored catalog sent 
FREE upon request. 






WE DO OUR PART 
THE CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 
122 S. Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 


Manufactured in Canada by ALLCOCK, LASGmE & 
ESTWOOD, TORONTO, ONT., for 
Creek Chub Bait Company 


EEK CHUB BAITS 
Hq MORE FISH 
























Cho NEW DEAL 


In Tune With 


i I 
The Times! 
A NEW DAY—and “New 
Deal’’—for fishermen! Think 
of it—an entirely new Bron- 
son ‘‘Gold Seal’ level-wind- 
ing, 3-piece, take-down reel— 
for only $2.75! It’s the reel 
sensation of the year! 
Sturdily built of highest grade 
brass, heavily nickel plated— 
and finely balanced with 
mahogany color bakelite head 
cap with handles to match— 
the ‘‘New Deal”’ is full size— 
100 yds. capacity—full quad- 
ruple multiplying—with a 
new bridge construction— 
chromium plated, phosphor 
bronze carriage screw—oil 
holes in spool bearings—new, 
improved click—and new 
Bronson ‘Duo-Pawl.”’ 
Try to match this new value— 
if you can! See it at your dealer's! 
Our new colored catalog sent 
FREE upon request. 


The Bronson Reel Company 
122 State St. Bronson, Mich. 


A BRONSON REEL 









DUO-PAWL 


Doubles the Life 
and Service of the 
reel! Used only 
on Bronson Reels! 


WE DO OUR PART 
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and after a hasty luncheon we started for 
the duck fields. Here, as on the other lakes, 
however, the birds appeared wild and sus- 
picious, and with some 8,000 square miles 
of well irrigated territory within easy 
flight, very few of them hung around for 
a second salutation. Paul selected a likely 
pass and Mr. McGuire and his guide, 
Gordon Dryden, kept the flocks in motion. 
With Perry Smith as boatman I went in 
search of lake trout. 


HE best waters for these beautiful and 

delicious fish lie several miles west and 
north of the camp, but one can fish the 
reefs along the way, and we put in a busy 
afternoon. These fish spawn in early 
October, depositing their eggs between the 
stones in comparatively shallow water. 
Often one can see them swimming near the 
surface. After the eggs are laid the trout 
linger in the vicinity for several days, prob- 
ably to protect the spawn from marauding 
pickerel and similar enemies. At this time 
they strike fiercely and fearlessly, and 
afford excellent sport. My old friend, 
Colonel Frank Hodges, of the R. F. C., last 
year caught a twenty-seven pounder in 
upper Whitefish Bay. I spent several 
hours casting from the identical rock from 
which he had captured this noble prize 
winner. About all I got was a frost-bitten 
ear, but I was happy, nevertheless, and now 
every time it itches I think of the doughty 
Colonel and his marvelous luck. 

We discovered gill nests everywhere— 
stretched across channels, extending along 
island beaches, only a few feet from shore 
—in fact, wherever we might expect to find 
a trout awaiting our spoons, invariably the 
scenery was contaminated by a net stake 
and a string of floats. To a visitor from 
the States, whose fish cost him something 
like $10 a bite, it appears strange that any 
game and fish department would sell its 
birthright for a mess of pottage, and grant 
cheap licenses to market fishermen who 
will quickly deplete the supply and make 
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trout fishing for sport in Whitefish Bay 
a sickly joke. 

At the end of four days of hard work 
my reward consisted of one eleven-pounder, 
another which weighed just half that much, 
and a fairly good fish which I hooked and 
lost. And all of the time the temperature 
was that of a Spitzbergen winter. In the 
canoe my legs and feet were numb; when 
ashore, prancing about on an egg-shaped 
boulder, my fingers were stiff with cold, 
and the tail of my arctic parka popped in 
the breeze like a loose spanker in a yacht 
race. The wet line would freeze on the 





Perry Smith (right) holds up a big northern pike taken by Dr. Sutton while after muskies 
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reel, and in the guides, and every second 
cast resulted in a backlash. I certainly 
earned all the fish I got out of that net 
infested bay. It was not until we reached 
Isinglass, far from the clutches of all mar- 
ket fishermen, two days later, that I was 
to experience the thrill that comes once in 
a lifetime. There I had the trouting ex- 
perience of my dreams. Huge, thick-shoul- 
dered old fellows, silvery and brown, with 
appetites as sharp as their teeth, hordes of 
them, and all apparently awaiting the 
arrival of a fat, bald-headed old gentleman, 
armed with a No. 5 wobbling spoon and a 
new steel casting rod! It was worth the 
hardships we endured on that canoe trip 
just to meet the spotted beauties. 


URING our stay at upper Whitefish 

my associates worked hard on the 
ducks, and scarcely a day passed that they 
did not bring in the limit. At the camp we 
were joined by Dr. Eric Quain, of Bis- 
marck, a surgeon of repute, and a widely 
known sportsman. Dr. Quain planned to 
hunt in the immediate vicinity of the home 
island while we investigated conditions far 
afield. 

Finally the eventful morning for our de- 
parture arrived, and with canoes carefully 
loaded, a plentiful supply of gas in the 
spare tins, and a prayer to the gods, we 
set sail for the North. Our first stop, three 
hours later, was at a former Hudson’s Bay 
trading post on the south shore of Lobsak 
Bay. But the post was deserted and Bill, 
our pilot, charted a course to a point on 
the east side of the Bay. Here we found 
a dear old chap, Paul by name, who would 
have quizzed us all afternoon regarding 
the theory and practicability of the N. R. 
A. if we had succumbed to his eloquence. 
Mr. Patton was feverishly searching for 
some additional clothing. The old gentle- 
man generously offered him supplies from 
his own personal wardrobe, but Mr. Patton, 
who is one of the most conscientious and 
reliable of humans, had by this time about 





concluded that he would never return from 
the expedition alive, and consequently re- 
fused to accept the responsibility of bor- 
rowed clothing. For once I was grateful to 
the Lord for having made me fat. The 
cold did not bother me in the least. 

We reached Lumber Camp Portage 
shortly after twelve. Mr. McGuire had 
made arrangements for a team to haul our 
canoes across the broad strip of land and 
the cook prepared some hot food for us 
while we worked. A sled was used as a 
conveyance, and as its capacity was some- 
what limited three hours were required to 





transport our canoes and supplies over the 
barrier. This lumber camp is a supply 
base for the Keewann Co., with headquar- 
ters at Kenora. The nine subsidiary 
camps are located on various islands in 
adjoining lakes. Abopt 800 men are em- 
ployed. The boys at the cook shack, cap- 
tained by William McConnachie, a happy 
and efficient young Scot, were very cordial, 
and extended to us every courtesy. 








Harry McGuire fights a small northern 
pike from the rocks in Obabikon Bay 


T last we were again under way, on 
Sturgeon (or Caviar) Lake, with the 
sun at our backs and our prows pointed 
toward the promised land. Bill Fadden 
was the only member of our party who 
was at all familiar with the country, and 
as his visit had been made five years pre- 
viously, his knowledge was somewhat frag- 
mentary. But Bill is a natural born woods- 
man, and as he stood in the rear end of 
his canoe, giving Paul a lecture on the 
scenic beauties in the foreground, he re- 
minded me of Robert Cavelier La Salle 
ascending the Mississippi. Robert may 
have been younger and handsomer than 
our Bill, but I'll bet seven dollars to a 
quart of cranberries that he didn’t possess 
any more sex appeal. Femininity simply 
flocks around Bill. He has always had just 
that sort of a personality. 

We planned to reach the Sturgeon- 
Isinglass portage in time to make camp 
for the night. While Bill has a good nose 
for direction, Harry McGuire has a better, 
and it was Harry McGuire, who, after four 
hours of tortuous, twisting navigation 
through the bays, inlets and channels of 
the long, sausage-shaped lake, showed us 
where our permanent camp should be lo- 
cated. 

We landed just at sunset and an hour 
later our tents were up, our campfires 
lighted, and our diminutive cook was call- 
ing “Come and get it!” 

(Continued in Our Next Issue) 


Short Rods and Long Rainbows 


(Continued from page 21) 


more often to broken axles than to any 
more desirable destination. Fortunately it 
was fairly dry, and we reached the spring 
on the northeast shore without serious 
mishap. We had just enough time to make 
camp before great drops of rain drove us 
to the shelter of the tent. 

After the inevitable shower which this 
day lasted until four o’clock, we prepared 
to give our lines their initial baptism. 
Eagle Nest Lake is privately owned and 
leased to the government for the purpose 
of fish culture. There are a few boats 








al 


which may be rented to the tune of $5 per 
person for three hours. The trout average 
two pounds or better, so half a dozen fish 
will normally constitute a day’s legal limit 
of fifteen pounds and one fish. Trolling 


a worm-baited spinner is the usual method | 


used by the boat fishermen, and it is said 
that on good days a limit may be caught 
in an hour. But this is hearsay which 
none of us could afford to verify. 


IKE most others who fish this lake we 
operated from shore. Not far from 
our camp the mountains abruptly drop to 
the water. Twenty or thirty feet out the 
fringing bank of grasses gives way to deep 
dark water over a boulder-strewn bottom. 
Big trout move in schools over this sub- 
marine avenue. Worms baited to a gut 
leader and resting on the bottom will 
usually lure a strike from a passing school. 
Still fishing in this fashion yields more 
fish if not more sport than any other 
method, and satisfies most of the fisher- 
men of the region. 

The fly fishing purist is apt to win more 
disappointment than fish from the waters 
of Eagle Nest. The fish are large and 
they prefer the hearty harvest of under- 
water prey to the more delectable morsels 
afloat on the surface. Besides, at 8,300 
feet above the sea nights are cold, even in 
summer, and in the semi-arid stretches of 
the southern Rockies flies are not always 
abundant. Fly casting will lure an occa- 
sional rainbow 
sistently effective. 

It has always been a mystery to this 
writer why trout fishermen in the West 
do not more commonly resort to bait cast- 
ing. In many cases these fishermen refuse 
to use live bait and the fish they seek re- 
fuse to eat artificial flies. Why should 
the short rod and the plug be reserved 
exclusively for bass? I know from abun- 
dant experience that trout will strike spin- 
ners, wobblers, and plugs not only when 
trolled but also when cast. I have taken 
hundreds of them by bait casting with a 
short rod in many lakes and even in some 
of the larger streams between Alaska and 
the Mexican line. In more than one in- 
stance I have taken them in this fashion 
when more orthodox trout tackle and trout 
fishing methods utterly failed. 


O IT was that I advised Ray, who had 

never wet a line in his life, to buy an 
anti-backlash, level-winding reel and a bait 
casting rod. After half an hour’s practice 
his form was not perfect but he was cast- 
ing well enough to catch fish. We scat- 
tered along the shoreline. Blumy was 
skeptical about the plugs so he threw out 
a worm to a likely spot and sat down to 
wait. 

After plugging and fly casting an un- 
successful hour in a nearby bay I returned 
to Blumy. He was still waiting. Pres- 
ently Ray appeared with a fish in his hand. 
He was not elated and said that because 
he had caught it he thought it must be a 
sucker. We had some difficulty convincing 
him that his angling career had indeed 
begun. The “sucker” was an eighteen- 
inch rainbow. 

Ray had hooked his trout on a metal 
wobbler so we all began combing the wa- 
ter with metal wobblers. Another hour 
passed without a strike when suddenly a 
second rainbow began leaping at the end 
of Ray’s line. Although he forgot about 
the reel in his excitement and tried to 
shorten the line by climbing a mountain 
backwards, he somehow brought the fish to 
the beach. His troutless teacher was 
gratified by his progress—and perhaps a 
little embarrassed. 

Eventually the sun slipped behind the 
ranges and the sky was filled with the in- 
describable beauty of a northern New 





at dusk but it is not con- | 
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against Ashaway Salt Water Lines. 


Grey. Made of 


3 pounds to each thread. 


locks, trout and wall-eyes, ‘‘pickerel’’ 


Lines. Sold by all good dealers. 
FREE Ashaway Catalog. 


BOX 406, 


ASH 


FISHING 





For your Florida fishing use the Ashaway Zane 
the best linen, hand laid for ut- 
most elasticity, with guaranteed wet-test strength of 


Up North, when the ice goes out and the land- 
in Canada, 
come alive, be ready with Ashaway Fresh Water 
Send for the new 


ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO., 
ASHAWAY, RHODE IS. 


HAWAY 


LINES 
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Those BIG 
Ra Salt Water 
FIGHTERS 


. ... Francis H. Low’s giant 705-lb. blue-fin 
tuna—Mrs. Grinnell’s 450-lb. swordfish that 
fought for 20 hours—the famous catches of 
Zane Grey, Francis McGrath, H. Page Ran- 
dall, William Gray—all fought losing battles 








Francis H. Low (right) with 
his 705-lb. blue-fin tuna—the 


U. record catch—taken 
September 12th, 1933, off N. 
Y. harbor. 





FamousTinLizMetalMinnows 


Like jewels. Any fish that will bite a minnow will bite 
a TIN LIZ, 30 V arieties and colors. Send for free 
catalog and ‘‘Casting Dope.’ 


SNAKE (Baby Pike) 5 oz. 75c. 





SAMPLE OFFER: Buy from x 
sample send dollar for three sizes FLY 
leaders. Other combinations in booklet. 


FLY: 3 sizes, 
Each 45e, 


Cut: Small size 





The lightest metal bait, made of Duralumin 
FRED ARBOGAST, 4 W. North St., Akron, Ohio 





NEW FLY TYING COURSE 


shows you how! Practical, concise, 
A complete treatise for amateur and 
professional. Profusely illus- 

iy trated. Only $2.00 prepaid. 

‘ZS : 
< Prospectus, ‘and new 1934 
“4 ™ catalog FREE. Write today. 


Actually 
authentic. 


PAUL H.YWOuNG 


8065-2 Grand Giver Ave. 
Detroit, Mich 





dealer, but for 
TIN LIZ and two | 











The American Shotgun 


By Capt. Chas. Askins 
Pub. 1910, revised 1928 ; 321 
p., illus. 7%x5%441 in. 
Regular price $2.00, special price $1.25 


Part I is devoted to the gun itself—obser- 
vations on past and present arms, construc- 
tion of shotguns, followed by chapters on the 
frame, stock, trigger, engraving, gauges, 
charges and chokes. Part II treats of the sci- 
ence of wing shooting, one-eye aiming, snap 
shooting, speed of flight, field etiquette, etc. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
Mt. Morris, Ill. 


‘How To Catch Fish 


Sventhede that goes fishing should 
get a FREE ° y of Charlie Sta . 
new book. ows Old and 

Prescott =. Real ledeumedion 
by an expert. Send for your free 




















copy now. 
PRESCOTT SPINNER CO. 
Box E Prescott, Wis. 








are even better 


sistance to taking a “ 


grade rods. 


provements. 


FREE 


or Salt 





NEW Stamina—NEW 


Resistance to “Set” 
because Chemically Tempered 


Fly Rods, 9 grades $12 to $41; others for less 
AMOUS Montague high grade split-bamboo Fly Rods 


than ever this year. 
treatment super-tempers the bamboo. Giving still greater 
power, greater ability to stand strains, and increased re- 
set.” Used in all Montague high 


Besides, 1934 Montague Rods include new styles, many other im- 

Your dealer will soon be able to show you your ideal 

for any kind of fishing—at the price you have in mind. 

Send_ for illustrated Folder on Montague Fresh Water 

Water Rods giving all new improvements. 

MONTAGUE ROD & REEL CO., Drawer A-M, MONTAGUE CITY, MASS. 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Split-Bamboo Rods 


MONTAGUE 


SPLIT BAMBOO RODS 


New chemical 





























) Never Before— 
Such A Reel! 


NO OTHER fishing reel in 
the world gives you the sen- 
sational features you get in 
this New Bronson “Gold 
Seal’ level-winding, 3-piece, 
take-down reel—at such a 
low price! 

With its distinctive design— 
and smart swing all its own— 
The “ALL STAR” is built to 
last a life time—with the 
Famous Bronson Duo-Pawl, 

the new Spiral Gears, the new 
Duo-Click—and many other ex- 
clusive advancements—not just 
gadgets—that insure longer life, 
smoother, quieter performance 
and many more years of genuine 
fishing pleasure. 





Doubles the Life 
and service of the 
reel 







Makes gear train 
stronger smoother 
and quieter See it at your dealers! Compare 
it with any other reel selling for 
twice as much. Our new colored 


catalog sent FREE upon request. 


Bronson Reel WR: 
Company 


122 State St. 
Bronson, Mich. 





Duo-Click 


Doubles Life and 
Service of Click. 





A BRONSON REEL 
WORLD-FAMOUS GARDEN VI iy 
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ILE rare se 


for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless the 
day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
PageCo.,2223-N Page Bldg.,Marshall,Mich. 


don't WORRY 


Why put up with 
years of needless dis- 
comfort and worry?Try 
a Brooks Automatic 
Air Cushion. This mar- 
velous appliance per- 
mits the opening to 
close, yet holds ru > 
securely,comfortably— : 
day andnight. Thousandsreport amazing results. 
Light, neat-fitting. No hard pads, metal girdle 
or to chafe or gouge. Patented in U.S. and 
13 foreign countries. Try one 10 DAYS WITH- 
OUT A PENNY’S RISK. You'll be delighted. 
Free book on Rupture and commons 5 facts 
mailed postpaid in plain sealed envelope. Address 


BROOKS CO., 534-J State St, Marshall, Mich. 
MAIL-ORDER FACTORY 


Flies & Leaders cost fully four times more to sell 
than to make. Why not cut out Jobbers and 
Dealers and save 75%? Send a dollar or money 
order for sample assortment, postpaid. 


Highest Grade Trout Flies Wet 30c; Divided Wings 40c; 








Cocked Wing Dry Flies 60c per dozen. Gut Leaders, 
6 ft., $0.40, 3. .. A" 00 & $1.40. Tapered Leaders, 
$0.80, $1.20, $1. & $2.00 per dozen. Also in 3, 4%, 


7%. 9 12 & is. Oe. in proportion. Duty is 55%. 500 
Select or 200 Drawn Gut, 14 inch, assorted, $2. 


FISHING TACKLE CoO., 





Apartade 84, Murcia, Spain | 
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Mexican sunset. We doggedly continued 
our casting in the waning light, but with- 
out success. I decided to anchor my fal- 
tering hope to a white sub-surface plug. 
Watching it zigzag through the black wa- 
ter on the first retrieve I was quietly won- 
dering why something didn’t happen when, 
with a bang, something did. Rainbows 
may lie for hours as unresponsive as the 
rocks to the lures that pass over them, 
but they never hesitate after they have 
been goaded to rise. They flash from the 
depths like a streak of lighting on a still 
night, and like lightning they meet their 
objective. 


AINBOWS hooked on the bottom may 
stay near the bottom to fight. When 
hooked at or near the surface they invari- 
ably take to the air. The strike and the 
initial leap are normally effected in one 
quick rush. So it was with this one. I 
felt and saw him simultaneously. And the 
ensuing battle was just such a succession 
of rapid leaps and rushes as one expects 
from Salmo irideus at his best. 

Dusk settled all too rapidly for with the 
netting of that trout the jinx left Blumy 
and me. It was too dark for the fish to 
distinguish between Ray’s plug and ours, 
so they struck all offerings with equal 
abandon. On one occasion the three of us 
were playing fish at the same time. Sev- 
eral escaped in the weed beds, but in less 
than half an hour we landed six fine rain- 
bows, not one weighing less than two 
pounds. Then, just as it had begun, the 
excitement suddenly ended. Night and 
quiet came together. 

The days that followed were happy days 
but not exciting. The rainbows were 
rather generally indifferent during the 
sunlit hours. But always just before dark 
they went wild over our white plugs and 
sent us to camp contented. 

The last day was different. The lake 
was glass under the still air of early 
morning. Nothing suggested that memor- 
able happenings were in the offing. Blumy, 
who had risen early, was bait fishing when 
Ray and I approached. Two rainbows and 
a Loch Leven lay beside him. “They were 
biting fast for a while,” he said, “but 
they’ve stopped now.” 

A sultry, breezeless day at 8000 feet is 
tiring. After an hour’s ineffectual casting 
I was content to rest. I replaced the plug 
with a gut leader, two worm-baited hooks, 
and an ounce of lead, and sat down for a 
chat with Blumy. Ray continued to cast, 
hoping more to improve his technique than 
to catch fish. He was rapidly learning to 
cast rather than throw, and to thumb the 
line without help from the anti-backlash 
drag. 


Me? CH has been said against still fish- 
ing as a sport. Yet it has its special 
satisfactions. It is restful and sociable, and 
it allows plenty of time for contemplation. 
And when the quarry happens to be rain- 
bow trout there is still plenty of oppor- 
tunity for skill and pleasure in the use of 
tackle after the fish have struck. 

Snagging is one of the drawbacks. I 
hadn’t been seated ten minutes when my 
reel began to click with the run so dear 
to the heart of a bait fisherman. I set 
the hook and began to play the fish but 
the leaded end of the leader caught fast 
to the rocky bottom. After several unsuc- 
cessful attempts to free it, I was about to 
offer hostages to fortune when Ray called, 
“Wait a minute.” In a flash he was 
stripped and in the water. He followed 
the line to where he could get a vertical 
pull on it and managed to rescue the entire 
assemblage, including the fish. 

While this was happening a trout struck 
Blumy’s bait. Apparently 220 pounds of 


humanity splashing in the water above 





them held no terror for a school of forag- 
ing rainbows. Oddly enough Blumy’s line 
also fouled on the rocks and Ray had an- 
other opportunity for service. He was 
again successful, so then and there we de- 
cided that in his own way he had become a 
fisherman. 

The school passed by and quiet returned. 
The air remained still, oppressive, and with 
a threat of rain. After a long dull stretch 
Blumy planted the butt of his rod among 
the boulders and started to strip for a 
swim. Half undressed he heard the reel 
scream for attention. There followed one 
of the quaintest angling exhibitions on 
record. Blumy, filled with excitement, be- 
gan to fight alternately the leaping rainbow 
and the sagging trousers. Trying to keep 
the fish free of the weeds, he was unable 
to keep himself free of his clothing. For 
a long time Victory couldn’t make up her 
mind whether to settle on the fish, the 
clothing, or Blumy. Ray overcame his 
convulsions sufficiently to set up the Graf- 
lex for a picture. He snapped it at the 
exact moment of consummation, with 
Blumy rising naked but triumphant over 
line, fish, and tangled underwear. 


20M then on swimming was forgotten. 
Strikes came so rapidly that at least 
one of us was always busy. The climax 
came when a tremendous run nearly jerked 
my rod into the water. I steadied myself 
for the leap but not for the surprise that 
came with it. Two rainbows instead of 
one broke water! I had previously hooked 
two fish at once, but never such large 
ones. It seemed that the leader couldn't 
possibly hold up under a tug of war be- 
tween two large and desperate rainbows. 
But it did. It withstood every wildly di- 
vided rush and leap until both fish were 
safely in the net. The larger one meas- 
ured twenty-one inches, the smaller eight- 
een; six pounds of living dynamite. 

We had our three limits by noon. Climb- 
ing toward Taos over the Sangre de 
Christo that night the headlights shone on 
the fir trees, brightening the fresh green 
tips of each branch so that the entire for- 
est appeared to be lightly powdered with 
snow. New Mexico was indeed a beauti- 
ful land. And for the fisherman at least, 
an exciting one. 


Port Aransas Lore 


(Continued from page 15) 


the skiff, a large shark rose and seized the 
tarpon about the middle—swallowed the 
rear half at one gulp. We had no earthly 
use for that front end, and why we didn’t 
cut the line and let the shark have the 
other half, I don’t know. At any rate, 
in the excitement we kept pulling in the 
front end as hard as we could, and 
dragged it into the boat just as the shark 
made a lunge for it. On seeing it dis- 
appear, Mr. Shark gave a tremendous 
leap and all but landed in the boat, nearly 
swamping it. He was preparing for an- 
other leap when we came to our senses 
and heaved overboard the other half of 
the tarpon. This it instantly swallowed, 
and swam up close to us looking as 
though it might like one or both of us 
for desert. We had no gun so all we 
could do was hammer it over the head 
with our oars. After a few minutes of 
this it swam away, and as we had noth- 
ing but our broken oars to get back with, 
it took us some time to regain the pier. 
I have often wondered how it would have 
felt if that shark had succeeded in getting 
in the boat, as the boat was only sixteen 
feet long while I should judge the shark 
was about eighteen. My idea is that it 





would have been somewhat crowded in 
there. 

Sharks have curious ways. While on 
a trip recently I was standing in the surf 
which was clouded from the waves, and 
casting out into the blue waters of the 
Gulf. A school of the small bait fish 
known as “whiskers” was in the clouded 
water around my bare legs. When I 
felt something behind me, rubbing my 
calves, the sensation was very much as 
though someone was sandpapering them. 
On looking around, there was a shark 
about five feet long, snapping at the 
whiskers, and so intent in its pursuit 
that it had not noticed me. I drew 
back with my foot and gave the shark 
a kick in the ribs, which it must have 
remembered for some time; at any rate, it 
made off as fast as it could go. 


| sexe seen only a few rays hooked, 
and have never known one to be taken 
from the water except when caught in 
some shallow estuary on an outgoing tide. 
One stranded this way a few years ago 
was hauled to Houston on a truck but 
could not be prepared in any way, nor 
preserved, as the derrick which was used 
for loading it would not lift the body 
until the intestines were removed, this 
ruining it from the taxidermist’s stand- 
point. Even as it was, it weighed over 
2,500 pounds. 

I recall one curious experience with a 
ray while fishing at the Port Aransas 
jetty. I was perhaps fifty feet farther out 
on the rocks than my partner, when a ray 
passed me moving towards him. I called 
in a joking way for him to catch it as it 
came by. He was just ready to throw out 
a heavy chunk line having on it two large 
hooks, each baited with a mullet, so he 
waited a moment, and as the ray swam 
slowly by, cast the line in front of it. 
Those mullet seemed to look good to Mr. 
Ray, so at one gulp he swallowed both 
of the baits, hooks and sinker going down 
its throat—and then continued on its way. 
My partner threw his whole weight on 
the line, but the ray never stopped or 
even slowed down for a second, and his 
forward movement carried my partner 
along, as he did not. want to lose his line. 
After moving along this way for fifty 
or sixty feet, jumping from rock to rock, 
he saw a log ahead which some storm 
had left stranded on the jetty, so ran 
forward and wrapped his line around a 
knot on it. I had come up by this time, 
as the ray was moving very slowly as 
they always do when feeding. It passed 
us and the heavy line tightened—then 
broke, the two ends flying high in the 
air, but the ray never changed its speed 
as far as I could see. In fact, I don’t 
think it ever knew it was hooked. 


NOTHER laughable affair I had with 
a ray was three or four summers 


ago. While driving with a friend along 


the beach from Galveston to San Luis ° 


Pass, we found a ray caught in the bar. 
It evidently had been feeding close in and 
failed to note the outgoing tide until the 
water was nearly off the bar, and it 
couldn’t cross. It was headed. towards the 
Pass where it could get into deep water, 
if it reached there before the water be- 
tween the bar and the shore got too 
shallow for it to swim. We decided to 
slow up its progress in every way possi- 
ble, and as it was then swimming with 
great difficulty on account of the shoal 
water, thought we could trap it. We ac- 
cordingly ran the car a few hundred 
yards ahead, and arming ourselves with 
sticks of driftwood, waded out into the 
Gulf, which was then about three or four 
feet deep in the trough. As the ray 
approached, we began yelling as loud as 
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we could, at the same time beating the | 
water with our sticks, but all to no avail. | 
All our racket failed to stop its progress. | 
I was some fifteen or twenty feet farther 
out in the water than my friend and was 
making all the disturbance I possibly 
could, when I happened to look up and 
saw him running for the shore as fast 
as he could go. Just at that instant I 
got a good look into the ray’s eyes, when 
it was about twenty-five feet from me. 
Needless to say, they didn’t look friend- 
ly; but that wasn’t the worst, for just 
then it opened its mouth, which—accord- 
ing to my recollection—was about the 
size of Mammoth Cave. I had never be- 
fore considered how small a mouthful I 
would make for that fish, but it came | 
over me all in one instant. I, too, started 
for the shore at a rate of speed which 
probably would have made a new world’s 
record for movement through the water | 
if it could have been recorded. My part- 
ner afterwards told me that I only seemed 
to touch the Gulf in high spots, and I 
know the only reason I did not keep on 
top of the water was because I couldn't. 
Why that fish did not swallow me, I 
don’t know; probably it did not want to 
handicap itself with any additional 
weight. We ran the car along the beach, 
keeping a short distance ahead of it, but 
after this first round decided to offer no 
further physical opposition to its progress, 
contenting ourselves with moral and ver- 
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Here’s Everything 


you demand of a rod 


HANDSOME new styles—new and 
exclusive features—balanced casting 
action—rods that meet every fishing 
requirement and fit every purse. A 
wide variety of one-piece solid or 
tubular jointed rods. 


WONDERFUL VALUES 
$1.80 to $8.25 


RICHARDSON RODS 
ALWAYS BETTER 


Before you fish this season, be sure 
to see Richardson Steel Fishing 
Rods. See them at your dealers’, or 
write for illustrated literature. 
3162 
N. Sawyer Ave. 
CHICAGO 








bal resistance only, and this consisted 





mainly in wading out in the shallow 
water and throwing driftwood at it. By 
the time the Pass was reached, half the 
fish was exposed above the surface of the 
water, but its driving fins—or wings— 
are so powerful that it was able to force 
its way through the shallow water and 
finally swim into the Gulf. I got a good 
close view of this ray and should judge 
its head was ten feet or more across, my 
recollection being that it was mostly 
mouth. I have seen these rays many 
times when out in deep water and the 
rate at which they can move is surpris- 
ing. | 


HE amount of pulling power rays 

have was demonstrated a few sum- 
mers ago when a party of us, consisting 
of about thirty members, went to the Gulf 
beach one night to have a swim and fish 
fry. We had rented for the occasion a 
1,000-foot seine, one end of which we 
carried to the outer bar, then along this 
bar a few hundred feet, then turned to- 
wards shore with both ends. As we were 
pulling it in, the seine suddenly stopped, 
and then began slowly moving out to deep 
water, carrying all of us along with it— 
there being fifteen men at each end. All 
our united efforts could not stop that 
seine for a moment, and we knew what 
was in it by hearing the blows of the ray’s 
wings on the water, and seeing the vol- 
ume of spray thrown in the air. One 
member of the party wanted to continue 
the contest, saying we could eventually 
tire it out. I told him that I had no 
pressing business in Cuba that night, and, 
anyway, would much prefer going there in 
a boat rather than sliding along on top of 
the water. One of the boys asked him 
if he had lost a ray and wanted one to 
take its place: saying there was only one 
sure way of getting it; that is, by put- 
ting salt on its tail. We even offered to 
let him take our supply of salt to go 
out and make the capture, but he de- 
murred at this, saying that he didn’t want 
it that bad. The result was that one end 
of the seine was turned loose and, lucki- 
ly, our ray got free; not, however, with- 
out damaging the seine pretty badly. 

(Continued in our next issue) 
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IME was when any woodsman could 

cut himself a pair of pants out of 

two flour sacks with the camp axe. 
And when his moccasins wore out on the 
trail, he sat down on a log and made a 
new pair with his knife and a pointed 
bone or hardwood awl. 

Moccasin-making is still a useful ac- 
complishment. Anybody can fashion the 
model described here and everybody will 
find it mighty useful for hunting, camping, 
canoeing and hiking. It is built of heavy 
stock, laced with leather thongs, stands 
a lot of punishment and fits the foot. 

Get a piece of solid oil-tanned leather 
15x22 inches in size and 3/16 inch thick. 
Also 9 running feet of %-inch oil-tanned 
lacing and one pair of 3/16-inch rawhide 
thongs, 40 inches long, for ties. You can 
buy moccasin leather and lacing from 
dealers in leathercraft supplies, or you 
may use leather you have tanned at home. 

Fig. 1 shows how to take a moccasin 
pattern from your own foot. This is a 
two-piece article, requiring a large bot- 
tom piece and a small toepiece of leather. 
Remove your shoe and slip on a heavy 
woolen sock. Set your foot on a piece 
of heavy paper and trace around it, hold- 
ing the pencil erect. This gives your foot 
outline similar to that in Fig. 1. ? 

Draw the center line AB running trom 
center of heel to middle of 
second toe. At widest part Fig. 
of foot’s outline draw CD 
at right angles to AB. 
Measure down 13% inches 
and draw EF, the line used 
to locate the first lacing 
holes on each side. 

Mark off heel, noting 
that flap S is as wide as 
widest part of heel. Cut 
the two lines PO and meas- 
ure off 2% inches on each 
side to get the edge of 
tabs R. 

Note that pattern is 1% 
inches longer than your 
foot at the second toe and 
1% inches wider on each 
side. Locate these points 
and draw curved, rounded 
toe, continuing each side of 
pattern straight back to 
outside corners of tabs R. 


HE toepiece shown in 

Fig. 2 is %_ inch 
smaller at the end and sides 
than your foot outline and 
it runs back to about same 
width at the line EF, pro- 
jecting an inch below EF. 

Before you cut. the 
leather it is a good idea 
to make a moccasin of 
cloth from your patterns, 
sewing it roughly together 
to try the fit. Your own 
foot’s proportions might 
require a slight change in 
the length of the toepiece. 

Cut the leather, making 
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the second cuts to give a right and left of 
both. The smooth side of leather goes 
outside, 

Mark lacing holes with sharp nail or 
ice pick. Start holes opposite line EF 
on each piece, making them about 3/16 
inch from edge. Space holes in large bot- 
tom leather % inch apart and in the 
small top leather 5/16 inch apart. Mark 
off same number of holes in each piece. 

Soak large pieces of leather in water 
10 hours. This makes them soft and easy 
to work. Do not soak small toe pieces. 
Use a ten-penny nail to punch lacing 
holes in all pieces. A leather punch is 
not necessary, in fact not so good, as 
nail holes close 
nearly tight when 
the moccasin dries 
and its seams are 
hammered. 

The large bottom 
leather needs addi- 
tional holes to hold 
the lacing thongs. 
Mark off three 
pairs of holes on 


Fig. 2 
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two of each pattern and 
turn the pattern over for 








each side as shown in Fig. 1 and punch 
these with a spike. 

3egin lacing. Tie a knot in one end 
of the %-inch thong and draw the knot 
on the outside of the first hole in the 
large leather. Sew with an over-and-over 
stitch—ask any woman what this is if 
you don’t know. Since the holes in one 
piece are spaced % inch and those in the 
other 5/16 inch apart, you must pucker 
up the leather in the large bottom piece 
a bit between each pair of holes to bring 
the holes opposite each other. 

Pull the stitch up very tight—this is 
important. It is this drawing or pucker- 
ing that gives the moccasin its good- 
fitting shape and appearance. Do not let 
the leather lap at the seams, butt the 
pieces together edge to edge. 

Before you start to lace, it is best to 
tie the center holes at the end of each 
piece together temporarily. This divides 
the slack of the large bottom leather in 
equal parts and prevents the moccasin 
from being squeezed into a one-sided 
shape. After you lace a dozen holes you 
will realize the importance of this. 





T THE last hole, tie a knot in the lace 

and push it down tight against the 
moccasin. Cut the lace off and tuck the 
short end under an adjacent loop. Stuff 
the toe full of paper or slip it over a 
piece of wood roughly shaped to the 
size and shape of your foot and pound 
the seams with a light hammer. You 
now notice that the puckers flatten out, 
the seams smooth up and the moccasin 
takes on the shape of a shoe. This must 
be done before the leather dries. 

To fit the heel, slip the moccasin on, 
bend the two flaps R around until they 
meet edge to edge. If the moccasin is too 

long, cut lines PO a bit 
deeper and shave off the 
ends of the flaps R. If 
heel is too broad, draw it 
in by cutting some more 
from ends of R flaps. 

When the heel fits 
snugly, but not too tight, 
cut off S even with top of 
moccasin and bevel corn- 
ers as in Fig. 3. Punch 
eight lacing holes with a 
ten-penny nail in the de- 
sign shown in Fig. 3 in 
both flaps R and S. Start 

F lacing at lower left-hand 
hole and finish with an out- 
side knot at the lower 
right-hand hole. 

Lay moccasin heel on a 
solid surface and hammer 
corners and bends until 
they are smooth and fit 
well. This shaping process 
is easy but important. It 
means the difference be- 
tween an ungainly, ill- 
fitting leather sock and a 
neat, trim moccasin. 

Lace the whang ties 
through the large spike 
holes, making sure that the 
long loop at the back 











comes on the outside, otherwise it would 
rub the heel. 

For the convenience of readers who 
wear a No. 9 shoe, the writer has made 
a few sets of paper patterns for this 
moccasin and will gladly forward them 
upon request and postage. These pat- 
terns will suffice also for sizes 8% to 9%. 


The Camp Chef 


Ham 

ALTHOUGH ham has less food value 

with more waste than bacon, it pro- 
vides a necessary element of camp fare— 
that of variety. Purchase the best grade. 
There will be less salt and more smoky 
flavor. A 10-pound ham serves from fifteen 
to eighteen people. 

Keep the ham protected by its original 
wrappings as long as possible and hanging 
in a cool, well-ventilated place. Guard an 
opened ham from flies in hot weather with 
a bag of paper or mosquito net. 

Hams not cooked whole are generally cut 
into three sections. From the center 
comes the best slices for frying or broiling. 
The butt may be baked or boiled and the 
shank is at its best cooked with beans or 
other vegetables. 

Boiled Ham 


Wash ham well and cover with warm 
water in deep pot. Bring water to simmer 
and cook twenty-five minutes for each 
pound of meat. Cool ham in the water in 
which it is cooked. It can be sliced and 
served hot or cold. 


Baked Ham 

Most ways of baking ham call for sea- 
soning seldom found in camp. But here 
is a recipe that most camp cooks can fol- 
low. If you lack some of the seasonings, 
go ahead with what you do have. 

Plunge ham into cold water and boil ten 
minutes. Then reduce heat and simmer 
two hours. Take ham out and skin off 
rind. Sprinkle fat surface with 1 teaspoon- 
ful mustard and ™% teaspoonful pepper. 
Put ham in baking pot, pour over it % 
cup of liquor in which it was boiled with 
14 cup vinegar. Sprinkle surface with % 
cup brown sugar. Stick a few cloves in 
the fat if you have them. A 12-pound 
ham should then be baked three hours 


Boiled Ham Dinner 


Use the shank or the whole ham, wash, 
cover with cold water and bring slowly to 
boil, then simmer twenty-five minutes for 
each pound. Half an hour before ham will 
be done, skim off top of liquor and add 
potatoes, onions, carrots, cabbage and tur- 
nips or such of these as you have, split 
into long thin hunks. Remove skin from 
ham when done and surround with vege- 


tables. 
Fried Ham 


Can be fried or broiled like bacon. Score 
fat around edge of the slice, sear quickly 
on both sides in very hot skillet. Then 
cook slowly until done through. After 
ham is seared, you can turn in milk or 
water and finish cooking with pan covered. 


Ham Sandwiches 


Are a whole meal by themselves. But- 
ter three slices of bread. Cover first slice 
with cold boiled ham. Put on second piece 
of bre d and spread it with jam, jelly or 
marmaiade. Put on third slice of bread 
and it is ready. You can use a slab of 
cheese in place of jam or jelly if you wish. 


Toasted Ham Sandwiches 


Peanut butter is a favored camp food 
so spread it evenly on fresh toasted bread, 
then lay on a slice of fried or boiled ham. 

Left-over bits of ham are splendid to 
season flour gravy, dressing or stews.— 


M. H. D. 
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Tail. Kinks 


Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published Kinks. Send yours in. 


A Stovepipe Camp Stove 

‘THs simple camp stove costs $.25, 

weighs about one pound and will burn 
anything that is handy—leaves, dry grass, 
cow chips, bark or twigs. It is simply an 
elbow joint of com- 
mon stovepipe, set 
on the ground and 
propped up with a S____ = 
rock on either side 
so one end is verti- 
cal. It is better per- 
haps to sink the hor- 
izontal end two or 
three inches in the 
ground. 

Cut a few shallow 
notches, about an 
inch deep around the top edge of the verti- 





cal part to allow the smoke to escape when | 


top is covered with frying pan or kettle. 
To hold a small pot or tin can, you can lay 
two stiff wires in two pairs of notches to 
keep it from falling through—Thos. C. 
Harris, Md. 


Emergency Tent Repair 
SPLIT or tear in a tent can be drawn 
together from the inside by 

nails through the edges of the opening as 





shown. 
of nails and draw tight. This closes the 
hole until it is almost water-tight—Ray 
Griner, Ohio. 


The Second Battle of Gettysburg 


(Continued from page 13) 


too, dey wuz—an’ Marse Dave ain’t miss a 
dove befo’ in ten years. 

“He say, ‘What de debbil, Horace,’ rub- 
bin’ his haid. ‘I had dem buhds straight 
down de rib,’ he say, ‘de hull flock of ’em,’ 
sezzee, ‘bofe times.’ 

“T say, ‘Yas, suh,’ kinda wonderin’ lak. 

“De sun wuz up by dis time an’ warm. 
De buhds jes’ erbout ez thick ez bees, but 
dey ain’t so many fallin’, spite er de fact 
de shootin’ des ez loud an’ fas’ ez ebber. 

“’Bout dat time I heah ole Colonel Sum- 
ner ’ddressing som’ stray’nayus remarks t’ 
Colonel Breckenridge. Dem two ain’t quite 
so ’greeable ez mout be, ’count o’ some 
diffunce in ’pinion ez to who wuz hyar an’ 
who wuz dar at de Gettysburg fightin’. 
Ol’ Colonel Sumner argify dat efn Colonel 
Breckenridge had suppohted him wid his 
big brass cannons on dat ’casion, he’d 
tukken de hull dam Yankee—'scuse me, 
suh—he’d tukken de hull damn No’the’n 
Army. Colonel Breckenridge nachully 
contend dat dis ain’ so. Day bin ’sputin’ 
de point fo’ twenty yeahs widout arrivin’ 
nowhar. 

“Well, Colonel Sumner he holler at Col- 
onel Breckenridge an’ say, 
*Yo’ done put 


chargin’ yo’ piece,’ he say. 


‘Hav’ a care, | 
suh, ef yo’ please, whar at you is dis- | 


pushing | 





Then lace a stout cord over ends | 
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a load widin two paces o’ my stand, suh!’ 

“*Suh,’ ’sponds Colonel Sumner, ’ef you 
stay behine yo’ tree, ez yo’ did at de Gettys- 
burg trouble, suh, yo’ will be in no danger 
fom my weapons,’ sezzee. 

“Marse Dave pacify ‘em, fo’ dey wuz 
bofe red an’ bristlin’ like a couple o’ gob- 
blers. An’ we fin’lly gits ’em back to dey 
stan’s widout neither challenges ner blood- 
shed. But bofe o’ dem wuz pretty mad 
yit. 

“ ‘Horace,’ Marse Dave sez to me, ’dem 
two ol’ gladiators ac’ like dey is tight as 
bees; I b'lieves us’ll do well t’ watch ‘em er 
us’ll hav’ de whol’ war over agin right hyar 
in dis fiel’.” He say, ‘Hit sho look like dey 
is full ez ticks, but I don’ see how come 
such—dey ain’t took nuthin’ but er few sips 
o’ dat milk punch, an’ hit cain’t be dat a 
few ladles o’ punch kin disturb gent’men ez 
dram-proof ez whut dem two is.’ 

“So he kin’ o’ keep an eye on ’em fo’ a 
spell. 

“Presently he say, ‘Horace, looka hyar, 
who is de yuther gent’man behin’ dat tree 
wid Colonel Breckenridge?’ 

“I say, ‘Nobody, suh, nobody but de 
Colonel.’ 

“He say, ‘Look 
agin, Horace.’ 

“I say, ‘Not no- 
buddy, suh,—sho am 
nobuddy.’ 

“Marse Dave say, 
sorter ’sprised, ‘Zat 
so? Den, Horace, I 
‘bleeged t’ confess 
dey is sumpin 
pow ful odd "bout dis 
heah business. Us 
bettah blow de break- 
fus’ call an’ cl’ar de 
fiel’ fo’ sumpin’ hap- 
pens,’ sez he. 

“But jes’ ez he 
say dat, ol’ Colonel 
Sumner giv’ a whoop 
‘an slap his coat-tail 
like a bee stung ’im, 
an’ th’ow’d down on 
Colonel! Brecken- 
ridge’s tree. ‘Ker 
bam,’ he say, ‘take 
dat, you onprincipled 
ol’ scounnel,’ he say, 
‘firin’ into yo’ own 
troops er my name 
ain’ Sumner !’ 

“Colonel Breckenridge mek has’e an’ re- 
turn de compliment wid his lef’ barrel, an’ 
in no time at all dey wuz yellin’ an’ cussin’ 
an’ shootin’ at one nother, p’int blank. Den 
somebody—I ’spect dat jocund Quinn boy 
did it fo’ pure debbilment—put a load o’ 
dove shot inter Marse Watson’s tree, an’ 
befo’ you could spit dey’s all at it. Fo’tu- 
nately de stan’s is a good sebenty paces 
apaht, an’ numbah eights ain’ gwine t’ do 
much damage at dat range—less’n o’co’se 
you gits one in de eye—but dey sho do 
sting like de debbil, an’ de mo’ dey sting, 
de hotter de gent’men gits. 

“So fur, Marse Dave ain’t engaged, an’ 
he observe de proceedin’s wid amazement, 
an’ yit hit make him laugh, too, fo’ hit wuz 
sho ’diculous to see dem white folks leapin’ 
an’ prancin’ an’ cussin’ an’ shootin’ wid de 
doves circlin’ overhead like dey wuz as- 
tonished at sech conduct. Hit am a fac’ 
dat dey ain’t no dignity "bout a charge o’ 
bird-shot. Gent’men who kin be proud an’ 
stately when pistol balls is flyin’ des’ boun’ 
ter dodge an’ squirm when folks gits t’ 
slingin’ dem little hot stingin’ fellers. 

“Marse Dave say, ‘Us got t’ stop dis, 
somehow. Dose damned idjits gwine t’ 
ruin dis shoot. Dar go Cap’n Bulwer 
openin’ on young Quinn! How in de 
worl’,” he say, ‘did all dis git goin’??’ He 
say, ‘Look dar,’ p’inting, ‘look at ol’ man 
Priestly wid his ol’ fo’teen-gauge muzzle 
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loader! He ain’t shootin’ so often ez de 
yuthers, but I ’clar he fetches a whoop an’ 
a cuss ebbery time he do let go,’ sez he. 

“Soon he gits a new worriment. He say, 
‘Horace,’ over de roar o’ de skirmish, ‘some 
idjit gwine ter lose his haid in a minute an’ 
start cuttin’ ca’tidges like us do fo’ deer 
shootin’, an’ den us gwine t’ have a sho nuff 
battle!” 

“I say, ‘Marse Dave,’ I say, ‘listen t’ 
me, suh, please. I knows whut'll stop dis 
massacree—brekfus—dat fool ’Poly’s 
Creole aigs, suh! De gent’men is hungry, 
but dey so ’vigorated right at de present 
time dat dey don’ know dey is hungry. Efn 
we kin git ’em a whiff o’ dem aigs an’ 
onions, dey’ll come outer dey trance ez 
meek ez a ’coon kotched in er chicken 
roost.’ 

“De Cap’n say, ‘By Judas, Horace, I 
b’lieve you’re right! Do you reckon you 
kin make hit to de cookin’ place wid’out 
drawin’ fire?’ He say, ‘So fur, de ’sponsi- 
bilities of courtesy has ’strained dese gen- 
tlemen from shootin’ at dey host, but in 
dey present fix, I dunno whether I kin 
confidently rely on my sacred neutrality 





WOULD DR. HORNADAY APPROVE OF THIS DUCK BLIND? d 
Gail Thomas of Ames, lowa, sends us this photograph of his father and the cow he used e€ 
to use as a duck blind. The cow’s name was Rinkty and he was such a successful walking 
duck blind that she often led the hunters to within 50 feet of ducks 


or not.’ He say, ‘Ol’ man Priestly ain't 
puticulully kin’ly tow’ds me since Bluebell 
won over Sweet Dreams at de Steeple- 
chase las’ season, anyhow, an’ I don’ like 
to risk temptin’ ’im wid a fair running tar- 
get in de open. Howeveh, dey kin be 
"pended pon not t’ shoot a boy—’thout some 
provocation,’ he say, ‘so you slip outa hyar 
an’ git to dat damn fool ’Poly an’ tell him, 
fo’ me, t’ git his aigs an’ onions an’ fixin’s 
t’'gether an’ de bigges skillet he kin fin. 
Tell ’im,’ he says, ‘fotch de coffee pot an’ 
de charcoal burner an’ assemble his fo’ces 
on de windward side o’ de fiel’—yander like 
oak is "bout right,’ sezzee, feelin’ fo’ de 
breeze—‘an’ den to git at dem aigs Creole 
wid de utmos’ dispatch or I gwine tek de 
seat offn his pants.’ 

“So I done ez Marse Dave direct an’ 
coon it over to whar ’Poly wuz at, an’ gib 
him de ’structions. 

“*Poly say, ‘Whut de debbil got inter 
dem gent’mens? Dey went outer hyar 
walkin’ strict an’ friendly ez er flock o’ 
turkeys!’ 

“Well, de hull caboodle o’ ’em got dey 
hackles riz now an’ hit ain’ no time fo’ 
niggers t’ relax,’ I say. ‘You git dem aigs 
out dar an’ de onions an’ bacon an’ coffee 
an’ begin yo’ fumigations.’ 

“Well, suh, we got de fixtures out to de 
fiel’, an’ dar under de live oaks "Poly went 
to shakin’ de big skillet an’ soon de im- 





mortal fragrumce o’ de Creole aigs wuz 
driftin’ across de fiel’ an’ blendin’ wid de 
smoke o’ de gunpowder. De firin’ had 
slacked, mostly case de gent’men wuz 
runnin’ sho’t er ammunition an’ dassent 
run out to git no mo’. 

“When I wuz sure dat de fragrumce had 
got clear down to Marse Priestly in stand 
Numbah Ten, we sounded ‘Cease firin’,’ an’ 
den blow de ol’ Confedrit brekfus call. 

“One by one de gent’men come out, an’ 
some ob ’em wuz limpin’ a mite an’ de 
yuthers wuz rubbin’ deyse’fs, an’ all ob ’em 
wuz lookin’ mighty puzzled an’ sheepish.” 

At this point, Uncle Horace paused to 
sup additional vigor. Flames purred about 
the logs, and outside in the frosty moon- 
light lonely little “squinch” owls whickered 
and whimpered. 

Reluctantly Uncle Horace put down his 
glass and resumed. 

“Marse Dave say, ‘Serve de aigs, ’Poly,’ 
an’ hit wuz done. Likewise de co’nbread 
an’ de coffee. In all my bo’n days I never 
did see mo’ vengeance done to vittles, an’ 
de mo’ o’ dem Creole aigs dey flung ’em- 
selves eround, de calmer dem gent’mens 
gits, an’ de calmer 
dey gits de mod 
sheepish dey ’comes! 

“Finally Colonel 
Sumner say: 

“*T am completely 
at a loss,’ he say, ‘t’ 
count fo’ my ext’od- 
inahy conduc’ this 
mamnin’, an’ I desiah 
heah an’ now to 
offer my humble 
apologies to our 
host, and likewise to 
any gent’mens who 
were present an’ who 
may have sustained 
injuries, either fom 
my langwidge or my 
fiah.’ He say, ‘Col- 
onel Breckenridge, I 
apologizes to you, 
suh, an’  p'tickler 
fo’ my unwarranted 
heat an’ violence, 
an’ I furthuh de- 
siah t’ say dat on 
Gettysburg 
’casion yo’ conduc 
was exemplary, 
suh. De position an’ 
strength o’ de confounded Yankees’—’scuse 
me, suh—‘o’ de confounded No’the’ners 
wuz such that all de fo’ces o’ Hell couldn't 
a’ budged ’em.’ 

“Colonel Breckenridge done ekally han’- 
some an’ ‘lowed he couldn’t in nowise 
count fo’ his unseemly conduc’, an’ d’ oth- 
ers jined in, ’splainin’ an’ apologizin’ an’ 
takin’ mo’ helpin’s o’ aigs an’ coffee. 

“Marse Dave inquire efen anybody got 
hurt in de ruckus, an’ hit develop dat all de 
gent’men got some shot inter ‘em some- 
whar’ an’ dey helps one anudder dig ’em 
out an’ put raw brandy on de places. Col- 
onel Breckenridge done stan’ aloof while 
dis goin’ on, an’ Colonel Sumner inquire, 
‘Colonel, has you got any dove shot in 
yo,’ suh? If so, kin I assist yo’ to remove 
em ?” 

“Colonel Breckenridge say, ‘I am 
*bleeged to yo’, suh, fo’ yo’ consideration, 
an’ I do believe I got de best paht o’ three 
loads under my hide, but dey is in a po’tion 
o’ my anatomy where de attention o’ lovin’ 
an’ sympathetic friends would be highly 
embarrassin’. I b’lieve de character o’ my 
wounds requires de ca’m, impussonal serv- 
ices of a physician,’ sezzee. 

“An’ wid dat dey all staht whoopin’ an’ 
laughin’ fit ter split. 

“Us boys done all bin pretty nervous up 
to now an’ walkin’ soft an’ brief an’ sober, 
’case hit ain’t advisable to fo’m positive 
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opinions when white folks ain’t know 
dey own minds, but now us jines in de 
laughin’. 

“Marse Dave say, ‘Us best keep close 
concernin’ dese ondignified proceedin’s, fo’ 
we'll be de ridicule o’ de county ef’n dis 
mawnin’s wuk ever gits out. But how in 
de worl’,’ he say, ‘did it happen? Well, 
thank de Lawd, it’s ovah an’ no great dam- 
age done. ’Poly! Draw off some o’ dat 
brandy an’ serve de gent’men,’ sezzee. 

“Poly say, ‘Marse Dave, ef you please, 
suh, yo’ bes’ hab de Bourbon. Yo is 
boun’ t’ be dissapp’inted in de brandy,’ 
sezzee. 

“*What yo’ mean, boy?’ 

“’Poly say, ‘Well, suh, seems dat ol’ 
liquah done got antiquated wid age. Hit 
ain’t got no mo’ coluh, er smell, er taste, 
er powah to it dan col’ tea. When I open 
de kaig fer ter fix de punch dis mawnin’ 
I reelize dat brandy done los’ hits ani- 
mosity, suh.’ 

“‘Him,’ sez Marse Dave, moughty in- 
t’rested, ‘an’ whut did yo’ do ’bout hit?’ 

“*Well, suh, on ’count of de enfeebled 
nature o’ de liquah, I done double de charge 
in de punch,’ sez Poly, ‘an when dat don’t 
seem to git nobody nowhar I gib her a little 
suppoht wid a jemmy john o’ dat Bour- 
bon.’ 

“Marse Dave say, ‘Great Scott, nigger ! 
No wonder dis all come ter pass,’ puttin’ 
fo’th his han’ an’ shakin’ de brandy kaig. 
‘Gent’men, by de Lawd Harry, we’ve in- 
advertently consumed, by rough estimate, 
near two gallons o’ de bes’ brandy dis side 
o’ N’Yawleans! Hit ain’t su’prising’ dat we 
has expehenced some exhila’tion dis maw- 
nin’. Poly, yo’ black idjit, you, fom now 
on yo’ is to confine yo’ activities to cookin’,’ 
sezzee, ‘an’ yo’ is fo’tunate to git outen dis 
mess wid yo’ hide onstriped. Yo’ don’ 
onderstan’ fluids ez yo’ do aigs.’ 

“Den he call me up. He say, ‘Horace, 
yo’ is de s’preme custodian o’ de wicked 
flazon f'om now on,’ he say, ‘de ruler o’ 
de kaig, an’ de trusted governor o’ de bin 
an’ bottle. Give ovah de keys, ’Poly; an’ 
Horace—’ 

“T say, “Yassuh.’ 

“He say, ‘Yo’ may begin yo’ duties by 
solicitin’ de wishes o’ de gen’men.’ 

“An’ so,” concluded the ancient black 
one, rising to discharge these responsibili- 
ties, “hit has been up’n to dis good day.” 


On the Ruffed Grouse 


(Continued from page 23) 


of a hemlock only to thunder out when you 
least expect it. Not long ago one eluded 
me repeatedly in this manner, eventually 
flitting quite silently from a pine at the 
end of a hogback where I had been follow- 
ing him. I had better luck with a grouse 
which I put up five times. He had made 
a lengthy flight on a ridge where I thought 
that he had pitched amid brambles. I ad- 
vanced cautiously, my eyes glued to the 
covert, when the game stormed out from 
a titanic hemlock nearly overhead but at 
a great height. As he curved downward 
towards my right I fired rather perfuncto- 
rily but saw the fugitive keep on towards 
the valley. I followed quickly with the idea 
of flushing him in the marshy forest below, 
when what was my delight to find the bird 
lying on its back 200 yards downhill from 
where I had shot. Such breaks do not oc- 
cur frequently because grouse usually 
escape with the aid of surprise. 

This particular prize wore that marvel- 
ous reddish plumage which contrasts so 
sharply with the commoner, more greyish 
color phase. Both cock and hen birds in 
this beautiful dress seem slightly more 
abundant on some hill slopes than on 
others. Not half a mile from the hemlock 
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mentioned above, for instance, I once 
sprang a reddish grouse whose sharp-rayed 
tracks I had been admiring on the snow. 
As he catapulted from the whiteness he 
showed russet as an autumn leaf against 
the blue sky above a stand of dogwood. 
Thanks to a taxidermist he still ornaments 
my desk. 


A REMAREABLE thing about the par- 
tridge is his behavior during the so- 
called “crazy season,” commencing late in 
October and lasting for nearly a month. 
At that period birds hatched high in the 
mountains skim down into the glens, or 
scatter into sheltering swales and cedar 
swamps against the advent of icy weather. 
They fly here and there in reckless haste, 
sometimes killing themselves against high 
walls. Once I unexpectedly frightened a 
bunch beside a tennis court in a boys’ camp 
in the Catskills. The establishment had 
long been closed but the caretaker was glad 
to eat a fine grouse which broke its neck 
by flying into the wire backstop. Since 
ruffed grouse do not migrate, this rest- 
lessness may be a device of nature to dis- 
seminate the species, particularly the young 
of the year, and may not affect those older 
birds which we find autumn after autumn 
in the same cover. 

Nor does this hardy native cease to 
charm when he contrives to outlive the 
shooting months. Even in mid-winter, 
when boughs groan and thrash like iron 
flails, he remains the one untamed denizen 
of our wilds. His downy plumage grows 
incredibly dense, while he actually develops 
comb-like processes on his toes to enable 
him to walk over the snow. On many 
drifts I then follow the print of his tiny 
snowshoes, the trail ending where he has 
launched into the air. I pick up and smell 
the resinous scales of leaf buds which he 
has been nibbling, and I cannot but wish 
him well. At night, doubtless, he will 
cradle on scarfs of snow in the musical 
tuft of some coniferous tree, or if the 
thermometer be sufficiently low be will 
plunge into a blind drift and sleep the night 
out in a lair melted by his own breath. 


EY. EN there, however, he is not safe. 
Once in a while his familiar demon, 
the red fox, guesses his secret and digs 
him out, and more frequently crust, formed 
during the darkness, imprisons him forever. 
But Reynard is not omnipresent nor is the 
crust invariably fatal. So vigorous is the 
grouse that he frequently breaks through 
the treacherous covering, in which case 
you may find that he has spent the next 
night on the surface, under the snow-bur- 
dened tips of spruce boughs in a sort of 
green tent. Bonasa umbellus is never at 
a loss. 

Otherwise he could not survive the win- 
ter. The red-eyed goshawk, fleeing from 
Canada in seasons when food fails him 
there, and less often the snowy owl, driven 
south by the same agency, pursue him 
relentlessly. The ruffed grouse, hard 
pressed by this terrible hawk, has been 
known to pitch into a stream and escape 
by keeping all but his head submerged. He 
has even been seen to get away by diving 
into deep snow, tunneling for a distance, 
and whirring up in an explosion of pow- 
dered silver on the farther side of a 
thicket. The ghoulish horned owl is after 
him both winter and summer so that his 
life is one long calendar of hairbreadth 


escapes. And in spite of it all he will | 


drum as defiantly as ever next spring, 


he will mount from the bushes in In- | 
dian summer as if an earth bubble were | 


to burst in mid-air, and he will whirl 
from December drifts beneath the ever- 
green precisely as if a bit of the snow 


had noisily taken wing, for his exuberance | 
| 8 Merriam Pk St. Paul, Minn. 


is perennial. 
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match case born of long outdoor 
® experience. Indispensable to hunt- 
ers, fishermen, etc. Top screws on—waterproof. Of 
light durable, composition—floats on water. Two-color 
combination—easily visible on ground among brush. 
Compass in one end—dependable directional guide. 
Magnifying lens in other end—unlimited entertainment 
during idle moments examining mosses, leaves, insects 
ete. Burning glass for starting fire. Handsome, co mpact. 
Sportsmen everywhere delighted. rm dealers or shipped 
by factory postpaid on receipt of $1.00. Order now. 
Jobbers and Dealers write for preposition 
HAVALITE Products Co., 161 Champlain St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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WINTER brings no 
thrill like the thrill of 
skiing. 


NORTHLAND “{ 
SKIS 


are the preferred skis 
of 90% of America’s 
best skiers and of most 
ski champions. In use by 
the Byrd Antarctic Expedi- 
tion. They’re better skis 
for the beginner, too, because 
they’re easier to learn on. The 
| deer-head trademark 
identifies them, 





Write for booklet, 
“How to Ski.” 
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Is Your Motor Ready for 
Spring? 
By Don Richards 


[* NOT, some of these winter evenings 
will be a good time to tune it ready for 
spring and summer service. Motors that 
have not been run long enough to need in- 
ternal overhauling with new reciprocating 
parts can be quickly put in shape. 

The first step is to clean the exterior of 
the outboard with gasoline and inspect it 
carefully. Clamp a short length of 2x6- 
inch timber in the workbench vise and 
clamp the motor to this. Remove gear 
housing and wash out old grease unless 
this was done last fall as it should have 
been. Repack with the special lubricant 
recommended by the factory. 

If the propeller is nicked or battered 
from underwater obstructions, it can be 
shaped up smooth with a file and polished 
with emery cloth. It may be wise to install 
a new shear pin now. No harm will result 
either from polishing the gear housing 
and underwater parts. Some speed demons 
believe the polished surface offers less re- 
sistance to water and reduces any tendency 
towards cavitation. 

The contact points will probably need 
cleaning and perhaps adjustment. Remove 
starting plate on top of flywheel, turn in- 
spection hole over the points and clean 
them with a narrow strip of sandpaper 
folded in the middle so sand is on both 
sides. The abrasive should be 00 grade. 
Check contact points with a .019 feeler 
gauge (see your instruction book). Adjust 
gap if too great. 

Clean the screens in gasoline tank and 
bottom of carburetor. You will probably 
find lint and sand in each. Flush gasoline 
tank, carburetor and 
fuel feed pipe with 
clean gas. Inspect E 
and clean spark 
plugs. If they have 
seen considerable 
service, new plugs of 
the proper type for 
your motor and its 
load should be in- 
stalled. New plugs 
expedite starting and 
give economy in fuel 
consumption, besides 
permitting maximum 
revolutions and 
power of your mo- 
tor. Set the spark 
plug gaps .020 or 
025 according to 
your service manual. 


REMOVE muffler 
and exhaust 
manifold. Clean car- 
bon from the ex- 
haust ports and from 
muffler holes. Be 
sure the manifold or 
exhaust casting sur- 
faces are clean 
when you replace. 


age 


Use new gaskets unless the old are in 
perfect condition. 

Should you suspect a loss of compression, 
remove cylinders and scrape the carbon 
from piston heads, and cylinder ends. Pro- 
ceed slowly when removing the flywheel. 
Some motors require a wheel puller as is 
used in first-class outboard service stations. 
Others are built with a puller plate and 
nut. With these latter, back off the fly- 
wheel nut until it bears against puller 
plate. Lift up on flywheel rim to absorb 
the shock and strike nut sharply with a 
hammer. 

If the piston rings are stuck tight in 
their grooves, soak pistons overnight in 
kerosene and work the rings until they 
slide freely. If the rings have baked in the 
piston the only remedy is to break them 
in small pieces and remove. New rings 
will be necessary now. Scrape the grooves 
perfectly clean and install factory rings 
with the proper clearance. 

When the motor is first started adjust 
the carburetor and check the cooling. See 
that water circulates freely. When running 
full speed, place hand on ends of cylinders. 
They should feel cool. If they do not the 
water pipes and fittings should be cleaned 
with a wire. 

Inspect and tighten all screws two or 
three times during the first week of opera- 
tion, 


Outboarding in Winter 


OU cannot run an ordinary outboard 

boat in the winter time, but you can 
run an outboard ice boat. 

Realizing that power ice boating is a 
sport that compares favorably with out- 
board boating, the officials of Outboard 
Motors Corporation, Milwaukee, have pro- 
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The power ice boat, plans for which will be supplied by the Outboard Motors 


Corporation 


conducted by 
Don Richards 









moted the construction of a power ice boat, 
plans for which may be secured at a very 
low cost. 

The hull shown in the picture was de- 
signed and built by A. F. Meyer, well 
known ice-boating authority. Briefly, this 
power ice boat consists of a hull mounted 
on three runners, an outboard power-head 
and a 52-inch air propeller. 

In tests, this outfit has attained speeds 
ranging between 50 and 60 miles per hour. 
Driving is fully as thrilling as outboard 
racing. It is anticipated that within a few 
years power ice boat racing will attain 
some of the popularity which is now cred- 
ited to outboard racing. 


Fuel Facts 
By Don Richards 
WHEN you buy an outboard motor 


purchase at the same time the proper 
equipment to handle and mix its fuel. Get 
a new clean five-gallon gasoline can, a pint 
measure to proportion the motor oil and a 
funnel of correct size to fit the filler plug. 
The funnel should have a brass gauze 
strainer soldered in the bottom. 

Always mix gas and oil together in the 
can, never in the motor’s tank except in an 
emergency. Don’t guess at the quantity. of 
oil—measure it. If the instruction book 
says one-half pint to one gallon, put in 
exactly that quantity. Among other things, 
an improper mixture causes loss of power 
and overheating. And overheating as you 
know can start a multitude of troubles. 

Mix gas and oil thoroughly in the large 
can and strain into the motor’s tank. Al- 
ways use a strainer-funnel and avoid trou- 
ble with clogged fuel lines and carburetor 

jets. Dirt in the gas 

; can also cause other 

internal motor ills 

that may run into 
something worse. 

Most outboard 
manufacturers 
recommend the or- 
dinary common gas- 
oline, although high- 
test and Ethyl will 
work practically as 
well. We suspect this 
recommendation is 
founded upon econ- 
omy, but it is our 
opinion that lynite 
pistons wear better 
when common gas is 
burned. 

Use exactly the 
grade and type of oil 
recommended by the 
factory. Cheap oils 
usually prove quite 
expensive in  out- 
board motors. There 
is no excuse for any 
owner ruining his 
motor with poor or 
unsuitable lubricant. 
The service books 
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are plainly exact in their advice and good 12 to 20 feet, we should get speeds of from Ww 
oil is obtainable almost everywhere. 5 to 14 miles per hour with the 14 H. P. Ww Bet sng 2s 
: Remember that ordinary service calls motor and by using 20 H. P. the range cia =| SuTy z 
for a different mixture from high-speed jumps up to 10-20 miles an hour. More vw) | ed @ 6 é 
service. A different type or weight of oil power will add a little more speed to these afta u.¢ sy ® Oo 
will usually be necessary when you change craft. / a Ss) & z 3 ae a. 
from ordinary to high-speed work. Follow Trim runabouts of the same sizes, but - Bay 
factory recommendations until you have built lighter and_of more skillful design @) ~~ sausry — | 
had sufficient experience to select your own will, with the 14 H. P. engine, give speeds "Oo a Esaeds oO 
mixture and then be sure you're right. of from 9 to 14 miles an hour, and from LL q AS) BUGS 
Factory recommendations burn more 15 to 22 miles per hour with the larger cs = laos ae | © | 
cleanly at the different operating tempera- 20 H. P. outboard. 2 6b vn aU Ms 
tures of the different speed ranges, re- It is not simply a matter of cutting boat € w Ex 3 > haul 
sulting not only in more power and revo- weight and increasing the motor’s power. <q a .O 2 2 3 ER ~ 
lutions, but also in ultimate economy and That last few additional miles over the Lu oO “Vo | 2 A 
freedom from wear. craft’s normal maximum come mighty hard ~ 5 mem a o¥ ~ 
and only with considerable effort. Ww a>] za fO%S8 : 
2 ba} hy gto “= lu 
S46: W 
° wma S i268 
More Gadget Stuff At Your Service 3 8 fueos » 
E should perhans have a gadget 9 . s a — S&ge 2 W'S 
column as well as one for kinks to UR Boating Department is here to help — ae) ORT OS e 
mention some of the new items that come ‘our readers. If we can help you Oo < ES 258 s 
on the market. build or find your new boat or motor, or Se he 9.8 gas8 Lu 3 
A New York firm is putting out a new ¢xPlain how to change your old one to = 9 813 e er 
5 we a give desired results, all we ask is that you vw) a o| 4 zs Li 8 3 
type of outboard motor consisting of an — x ; : “i - B %7«aS90 Fy § 
electric motor mounted at one end of a ¢nclose a stamp with your inquiry. Za » - o's oe ax 3 
7-foot oar with a shaft running to a pro- = @ tod 
° \ rT) = 3.2 re) Lie 
The Mountain Sheep =m A 0.0 "t=, 
(Continued from page 10) A 
We might suspect that mountain people eat @) 
their share of sheep to this day, in season ay 
or out, except the guides who consider a 
mountain sheep worth a hundred dollars 
on the hoof and no more than ten dollars 
in the pantry. A sheep-herder wouldn’t ~ 
mind because he would be killing two birds 
with one stone. Keith maintains that the ae) 





Bureau of Biological Survey inoculated the 
ground with a form of mange or scab in 
an effort to kill out the coyote, but the 
sheep acquired the disease instead, result- 
ing in their entire destruction in some 
neighborhoods. Our bureau ought to be 
peller mounted beyond the blade. A two renamed the Sheep Bureau of the agri- 





speed device gives approximately 2 and cultural department. 

4 miles an hour on an ordinary boat. The The mountain lion kills sheep because 
38-pound outfit without the battery re- he prefers their meat to that of any other 
quired to operate it lists at $90. animal. Like a man-eating tiger which has 


A concern in Indiana is putting out an acquired a taste for human flesh, the big 
outboard motor—without the motor. A _ cat will eat mountain sheep only, if he can 
crank mounted on top of a propeller shaft, get enough of it. The lion is a peculiar 
geared six to one, does the trick. Cruising scoundrel in his dietary preferences. Give 
speed is 2-miles an hour while maximum him a choice of mountain sheep, colts, deer, 
is about 4 miles an hour. The weight young elk, cattle and goats, and he will 
is 14 pounds and the price $13.75—thus take them in that order. Strangely enough, 
maintaining the old theory that marine considering the human taste for beef, he 
motors figure about $1 a pound. doesn’t like cattle, and won't even kill a 

calf if he can get colt—even donkeys are 

more to his liking than a cow-brute, and 

he doesn’t like goats at all. I can commend 

Boat Speeds his taste in that, but there is another reason 

HERE is a general idea of what you can why our lion kills very few white goats. 

expect in the way of speed when you The big billies die fighting and with their 

equip standard type boats with motors. The rapier horns there is no certainty that the 

small, light racing hydroplanes of 10 to 14-  jion won't die in place of the goat. Eagles 

foot length can be driven with a 14-horse- would carry off the lambs if they had a 

power motor at speeds falling within the chance, but the doe and the mountain ewe 

range of 13 to 30 miles per hour. Step up are desperate fighters in the protection of 
the power to 20 and the speed increases to their young. I once saw a small doe chase ~ 

2 


THE NEW 1 


15-39 miles an hour. The minimum may be a big dog clean out of the woods. They 
expected from craft of ordinary under- passed me, the doe with hair all turned up 
water lines and greater weight and when the wrong way, the dog running for his 
no special attention is applied to selecting life and dodging like a scared rabbit. 


a propeller of the exact correct pitch. The Mountain sheep are said to be our noblest 
maximum can be realized when everything big game, or at least the most difficult game 
is tuned to top-notch efficiency, including to bag. In a sense this is true, but much e 
the trim of the boat. of it is due to his environment. The aver- 


Canoes with the square stern designed age man with swivel-chair and automobile- 
especially for outboards will develop speeds trained legs doesn’t walk any too well on 
of from 10 to 20 miles per hour with the level ground, and this is mountain country. 
14 H. P. motor. This is the maximum The glasses may show sheep five miles 
power for such craft. Regular double-end away, and horns may be selected at a dis- 





motor will travel along steadily at from 6 Having seen them the Lord knows how 
to 12 miles an hour. many shale-covered hillsides, deep gulches, 
Coming to the heavy knockabout round and precipitous mountain trails will have to 


canoes should not carry so much weight or tance of two miles, but once above horse 
power. They work and handle best with trails the sole dependence of a man, even 
not over 4 H. P. and with such a size _ though he be a king, must be Shanks’ mare. 
or V-bottom craft in standard lengths of he negotiated before the hunter gets to | 
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has Boating Books 


+++ 


Boat-Building and Boating. By 
Dan C. Beard. Pub. 1911, re- 
printed 1931; 190 p., illus. 8%x 
5%x% in. For the beginner in | 
the art of boat-building. Tells 
how to make scows, canoes, row- 
boats, simple sailing craft and 
motor boat, houseboat, etc. Price, 
$1.50, postpaid. 











c 


Motor Boating and All About It. 
By A. Frederick Collins. Pub. 
1933, 193 p., illus. 8%x5%x1% 
in. Tells about buying a motor- 
boat, how inboard and outboard 
motors are made, how the fuel 
feed, ignition, oiling, cooling and 
starting systems work; about pro- 
pellers, gears, clutches, and how to 
run boats. Fitting out and care in 
the spring, hauling out and winter 
care. Price, $2.00, postpaid. 





\. 





‘ 


Piloting, Seamanship and Small 
Boat Handling. By Chas. F. Chap- 
man. Pub. 1931, 129 p., illus. 
11%x8%x% in. A practical 
treatise dealing with all phases of 
motor boating with which every 
boatman should be familiar—rules 
of the road, lights, signals, buoys, 
equipment, -— asses, navigating 
instruments, oting, tides and 
currents, ouvamemaan regulations, 








flags, etc. Price, $2.00, vo a 
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Two of you 


AND A CANOE 





ALONE in a world apart from people. 
. An Old Town brings the wonder of 
wild outdoors. Go places easily in a 
canoe. Fish. Camp. Hunt. 
Old Town Canoes are modeled after 
the Indian birch-bark. Balanced. Re- 


sponsive. And sturdy to last for years 


of pleasure. Write for a free catalog. 
Many models for paddling and sailing. 
Sponson. Square-stern. Also many speedy 
outboard boats, including all-wood, sea- 
worthy craft for family use. Rowboats. 
Dinghies. Write! Old Town Canoe Co., 
572 Fourth St., Old Town, Maine. 























REPTILES of the WORLD 


By Raymond Ditmars 
$4.00 Postpaid 
This book is of interest to everyone whether amateur 
or pr d by almost 200 phe 
taken by the a. There are chapters devoted to 
turtles and tortoises; crocodiles and alligators: lizards 
and snakes. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
Mount Morris, III. 











= Outboard Motor Boat Book. 
Edited by Chas. F. Chapman. Pub. 
1927, 95 p., illus. 115¢x8%x% in. 
Plans, specifications and building 
instructions for 35 craft of many 
varied types, ranging in size from 
7 ft to 17 ft., suitable for out- 
board engines. 13 three-page 
blueprints, and over 300 scale 
drawings. Price, $3.00, postpaid. 
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Outdoor Life Book Shop 
Mount Morris, Ill. 
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covered. Light, swift, safe, 
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SNIPE SAIL BOAT 


Crosby-Rudderdesign. Eligible for rac- 
ing in its class. A very fast and able 

craft that will outsail many boats 
having double its sail area. Safeand 
dry under actual sailing condi- 


450 Ibs. Price, $165. 
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where those sheep were. I am saying were 
advisedly, for it is not to be forgotten that 
a mountain sheep can tell exactly what a 
man looks like at two miles, and he knows 
when things look suspicious, like dismount- 
ing and hiding the horses. With horses 
hidden and men disappearing, so does the 
sheep, and he may be five miles away when 
the stalkers get to where that sheep used 
to be. 

Again, our sheep is a beast of the open, 
and the open extends a very long way 
when you get on top of a mountain. A 
man is pretty big, man and his horse 
larger, and a pack train can’t be over- 
looked by far-sighted eyes. Our mountain 
ram has distant-vision eyes and a long- 
range nose, and brains enough to make 
deductions. Tainted air rises, and moun- 
tain currents eddy and vary. Nobody ex- 
pects to approach sheep from below, not 
if he has a guide with him, and without a 
guide these days it is just no use at all. 

We are writing for the trophy hunter, 
though we do not like that name very well. 
Too often it means a man who will kill 
a beast like a moose, taking only the head. 
Personally, we’d as soon kill a young ram 
as an old one, and would see how much we 
could eat of him, right there in camp. 
However, we are quite willing to admit 
that it is far easier to kill a young ram 
than an old one. Mature rams herd to- 
gether, except in the rutting season, and 
they post a guard the same as antelope 
and wild geese do. Wild animals do not 


| post a sentry as a matter of form only. 


Nobody ever heard of such a sentry going 
to sleep on duty and for the time being 
he is in absolute command of the troop. 
When he says run, they run, and all plans 
are made beforehand as to the line of 
retreat. 

On the other hand the sheep hunter has 
certain advantages as compared with, say 
the deer hunter in the woods. The country 
is open, the game easily located, sheep 
never take to cover, and every sheep hunter 
at least knows the fatal habit of his game 
in running any gantlet to reach higher 
ground. The simple plan of offense is to 
see the game before it sees you, then hide 
the outfit and make whatever detour may 
be necessary to get above the sheep and 
within shooting range. If all this can be 
done, the game having no suspicion of 
what is taking place, and the guide knows 
the country so well that the final approach 
can be made under cover from above, and 
wind right, the shot is pretty well assured. 
It may be an easy shot, it may be one at 
long range, maybe running, but at least 
it is a chance of the kind that sooner or 
later will result in a kill. 

The great advantage that man has over 
wild things lies in his gun. Killing big game 
is no longer a fifty-fifty proposition, such 
as it might have been a thousand years 
ago when man had to rely upon his bow 
and his lance. Taking game isn’t even any 
such sporting feat as it was a hundred 
years ago, when with only one shot at his 
command the mountain man might have 
said to the grizzly, “Go along about your 
business, old man, and I'll do the same— 
neither of us can afford to take a chance.” 
Rifles have developed beyond the needs of 
sport—they are altogether too good if the 
man can shoot—if he can shoot under cer- 
tain conditions. The chances of the moun- 
tain sheep wouldn’t be worth two whoops 
except for the conditions. What are the 
conditions anyhow? Lord, Lord, I do not 
know what they might be. There is the 
man, maybe a fat man; there is the stalk, 
perhaps of miles; there is the guide, active 
as a mountain sheep himself; there is the 
weather; and there is the mountain peak, 
climbed with racing heart and heaving 
lungs—all of which may not leave a man 
in shape to drive a tack at a hundred yards. 
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First Indiana Club 


NDIANAPOLIS has grabbed off first 

honors by announcing the first genuine 
100 pér cent GOFORT shooting organiza- 
tion in Indiana. Our hearty congratula- 
tions to the Hoosier GOFORT Club, Floyd 
P. Pratt, range officer, Geo. P. Vestal, sec- 
retary, and Don Christie, treasurer. We 
note they use the Allidell Golf Course for 
their shoots which are held each Sunday 
with splendid success. It wouldn’t hurt 
the GOFORT Editor’s feelings any if the 
same fate befell every golf course in the 
country. We always were strong for prog- 
ress. 


Why Didn’t He Then? 


NOTHER Hoosier isn’t quite so en- 
thusiastic. Says J. Ward Starr, “All 
I can say is, you’re not particular what you 
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An informal interval at the Hoosier 
GOFORT Club 


spend $500 for. Why, I could furnish a 
dozen better names than GOFORT at fifty 
cents the dozen. I’m telling you she’s an 
old-fashioned hang-fire, maybe a_ dud. 
You’ve put a charley-horse on an otherwise 
quite excellent game. Anything that has 
to do with good old American rifleman 
sportsmanship deserves a straight-forward 
American name. This sounds like an im- 
ported cheese or one of those new-fangled 
agricultural control organizations in 
Russia.” 

After careful study 
of Mr. Starr’s letter 
we conclude he is not 
exactly in--favor of 
our new title. But 
says we, what’s in a 
name anyhow? 
Shooters are going 
to like this rifle tar- 
get game even if we 
riflemen called it 
“say you” like we do 
our mother-in-laws. 


Indoor GOFORT? 
F. SKELTON 

e (Missouri) 
raises an interesting 
point. Unable to lo- 
cate a proper outdoor 
range to shoot GO- 
FORT he asks about 
the possibilities of 
rigging up the game 
so it can be played 
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Simple Facts About GOFORT 


1. There are five targets, 
placed at intervals of 20, 30, 40, 
45 and 50 yards from the shooter. 
They are in the shape of small 
game, at present consisting of two 
gophers, two crows and one squir- 
rel, 


2. Each target is exposed 
(pulled up by an official in charge 
of the elevating mechanism) for 
five seconds. Targets are exposed 
in immediate succession with no 
interval between them. Puller 
must vary order of targets’ ap- 
pearance so shooter does not 
know which target will be ex- 
posed next. 


3. Five shots for each shooter 
constitutes one round. 


4. The new game is backed by 
the National Rifle Association 
and by OUTDOOR LIFE. 


5. Equipment for GOFORT to 
date is made by the X-Ring Prod- 
ucts Co., Peoria, III. 


For ALL Rifle Shebuey 











inside a building. This would mean short- 
er ranges with a decrease in target size. 
Using .22 shorts, the problem of a back- 
ground suitably strong for safety would 
not be so difficult as if heavier loads were 
fired. Right now we hesitate to express 
an opinion on th probable popularity of in- 
door GOFORT. 





A scene at the Hoosier GOFORT Club, Allidell Golf Course, Indianapolis. 
Ollie Baus, “Indianapolis Star’ Outdoor Editor, at controls. 
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Mr. Skelton is not the only shooter in- 
terested in this. H. A. Smith of Iowa re- 
marks that since GOFORT is undoubtedly 
going to take as fast as the French itch 
and pee-wee golf, something should be 
done about this indoor business when the 
weather is bad and at such times as shoot- 
ers are unable to acquire an outdoor range 


Electrical Control Equipment 
LREADY a firm well experienced in 
manufacturing controlling devices has 
offered to develop equipment which would 





NEW GOFORT TARGETS TO APPEAR 
SOON 


The ghote shows Fred Everett,OUTDOOR 
LIFE contributor and inventor of the 
Everett-Parker GOFORT Target, as he 
recently ap ed demonstrating trial 
target to the editor at Mt. Morris, Ill. 


mechanically or electrically time the op- 
eration of GOFORT targets. This shows 
an unbounded faith in the future of 
the game which pleases us mightily, but 
we are dubious of making the game 
more complicated at the present time. 
In order to be popu- 
lar a shooting game 
should be simple and 
inexpensive. The 
more simple and eco- 
nomical, the more 
will play. Increase 
expense and add 
complication and we 
shut off the ordinary 
shooter and segre- 
gate the game to a 
smaller group. Later 
it is possible that 
electric timing de- 
vices will be in de- 
mand for handling 
the GOFORT tar- 
gets. But now we 
are chary about any 
course which might 
land us in the pit- 
falls which have be- 
set the path of or- 
ganized skeet. 


“Vestal up!” 
Don Christie scoring 
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| ge SHARP, the English writer 
on guns, in the “British Shooting 

Times,” has written of the woman 
shooter, her capabilities and what she needs 
in the way of a gun. This reminded me 
that we might have some women shooters 
in this country, very likely some of them 
readers of Outpoor Lire. Therefore this 
article is to be written in behalf of the 
woman who likes to shoot. 

Probably there are a good many more 
women who shoot than we ever hear any- 
thing about. Women are quite modest 
about some things and have more ability 
to keep silent than a man, when they want 
to. Occasionally some one writes to me 
about her gun, and there might be others 
who do not. 

Mr. Sharp says that his wife shoots, that 
she shoots all kinds of game, that she uses 
all kinds of guns, from a .410 to an 8-pound 
12, that she can hit what she shoots at. He 
is entirely skeptical about the average 
woman being so much more “fragile” than 
men. He mentions tennis and cross-coun- 
try riding and some other things. Therein 
I agree with Mr. Sharp. Women and men 
are a good deal more alike than the young 
fellow with his first sweetheart would ever 
believe. Maybe they didn’t used to be but 
they are now. 

I have noticed that when a woman un- 
dertakes to shoot lions and elephants, lions 
and elephants are out of luck. When some 
woman joins a mountain climbing expedi- 
tion she is not the last one at the top. 
One girl that I knew 
would climb on the 
wildest horse she 
could find, bareback. 
Another young wom- 
an would stand on 
the brow of a preci- 
pice which was a half 
mile straight down, 
kick off pebbles and lean forward to watch 
their descent. I knew one family in which 
the boys were “scary” and the girls not 
afraid of anything—all the courage of that 
family seemed to have been inherited by 
the girls. I have always had a sort of 
conviction that women had less imagina- 
tion about what could hurt ’em than a 
man has, and maybe more fortitude when 
they were hurt. For some such reasons, 
if the woman of the family inherits the 
shooting instinct while the boy of the 
family leans to radio crooning, why let 
her shoot and let him croon. 

The best woman trap shooter that I ever 
saw was Mrs. Ad Topperwein. In the day 
when she was shooting steadily she be- 
longed in the first ten of trap shooters, men 
or women. In Philadelphia, some years 
ago, I saw a woman shooting in a squad 
of men experts. She shot exactly the same 
gun as the men, a 12 bore Winchester pump. 
The high man broke 96 and the lady 93. 
Nowadays most of the women trap shoot- 
ers are girls who have been coached by 
their dad, but most of the women who 
shoot afield are married and past thirty, 
having then learned that some things are 
illusions, but shooting is not. 
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The Lady and Her Gun 
By Chas. Askins 


Now we are coming to the woman’s 
gun, which is where we meant to go all 
the time. The eternal fitness of things is 
not furthered when a 120-pound woman 
shoots her husband’s gun with a 14%4-inch 
stock, the piece weighing 8 pounds. She 
can and has, for lack of a gun of her own. 
Yet the woman who is content, or pretends 
to be content, with a toy gun is making 
just as much of a mistake. The game bird 
or beast shot by a woman is the same bird 
or beast taken by a man, and, with limita- 
tions, she needs the same gun. Yet that is 
a post-graduate arm and no weapon for 
the beginner. You might take a 14-year-old 
boy and tell him that since he is eventually 
to come to it anyhow he had as well start 
in with the Springfield. That would be a 
good way to make a bridge player out of 
him. 


T is difficult for a man who has been 

shooting from 10 to 20 years to appreci- 
ate the fact that a shotgun kicks. It doesn’t 
kick him and hence doesn’t kick appreci- 
ably. His shoulder is hardened and he 
has acquired the knack of catching the re- 
coil with his hands, grinning at the idea 
that it could hurt him. The only way he 
could appreciate “force of impact” would 
be to stand rigid, spread his hands and take 
a baseball on his chin—he’d know all about 





Winchester M-21 20 gauge double-barreled tournament grade 


it after that. A novice, man or woman, is 
liable to stand rigidly, taking the blow on 
a tender shoulder where it hurts. Better 
start in with a gun that doesn’t kick and 
then “grow” into a gun that does kick 
some, 

The only shotgun that I know which will 
kill game up to a certain range, with a re- 
coil so light that it wouldn’t hurt a 10- 
year-old, is the .410. This gun in its 
modern cartridge, the 3-inch shell loaded 
with % of an ounce of shot, is an effective 
arm up to 30 yards. The gun is to be had 
either in double arms or in the Winchester 
pump gun, chambered for this particular 
cartridge only. This gun will weigh about 
6 pounds, a normal weight for the woman 
shooter. It is a good gun to practice with 
the first year, and a lot of sport can be 
had with it. For those who prefer a dou- 
ble gun, the weight of the arm can be re- 
duced down to 5 pounds. The .410 is the 
correct arm for skeet practice and for the 
field the first year. With it all the prin- 
ciples of wing shooting can be acquired— 
aim, swing, lead and trigger pull. Don’t 
forget skeet. It is a fine practice for the 
novice since more shooting can be had in 
one year and more progress made than 
could well be had in three seasons afield. 








Except when money is not much of an ob- 
ject no high grade .410s ought to be bought, 
unless strictly for skeet. The boy or the 
woman shooter, once exactly fitted out with 
the little gun, is just about certain to out- 
grow it. 


HE NEXT gun in line is the 28 bore. 

It is rarely found in stock, but has to be 
built to order, either by Parkers or by the 
Ithaca Gun Co., possibly some others. 
Ithaca will build the 28 in any of their 
various grades, at no more cost than any 
other double gun. Having a shotgun built 
to order means that the stock is going to 
fit, which is not true of standard guns 
placed in “stock.” If anybody needs a gun 
stocked to specifications it is the woman 
shooter. She should never be handicapped 
by being obliged to shoot a gun built for 
a man; just as well attempt to wear his 
number 10 boots. We will mention stocks 
more at length before we finish. 

Now about the 28 gauge. It is not to be 
had in a pump gun or an automatic. It 
shoots the same load of shot as the .410 
in three-inch cases, % of an ounce of shot. 
The 28 weighs the same as the .410, from 
5% to 6 pounds, but has more recoil. The 
best reason for this is that more powder 
is loaded and velocities are higher. Not- 
withstanding the shot charge is the same, 
power and range are greater. The 28 will 
easily extend its range five yards beyond 
the .410, and that might not tell all the 
story. It will take all kinds of game well 
up to 35 yards, and 
will kill ducks, pheas- 
ants, and prairie 
chickens up to a good 
40 yards. Plenty of 
men prefer the 28 to 
any other gauge for 
skeet gun quail shooting and 

stick to it in prefer- 
ence to any other arm they may own. Yet, 
because of its weight and light charge, it 
is primarily a woman’s gun. 
_ The barrels of a 28 can be opened up to 
improved cylinder, and yet will be effective 
on quail, woodcock and ruffed grouse. Or- 
dinarily the gun is bored just the same as 
the larger arms—for quail and like game, 
improved cylinder and modified choke; for 
ducks and like game, modified and full. The 
improved cylinder 28 gauge covers precisely 
the same size of circle at any given dis- 
tance as the 20 bore or the 12—that is, at 
20 yards it will spread over a 24-inch circle 
and will kill anything within that circle up 
to at least 25 yards, and often at 30 yards. 
The modified barrel will shoot into an 18- 
inch circle at 20 yards, its range extending 
up to 35 yards. These two degrees of 
choke are the most useful, the closer shoot- 
ing barrels being for special purposes. 

The 28 bore was formerly chambered 
for 2%4-inch cases and loaded with 5% ounce 
of shot. Such shells are to be had now and 
can be shot with fair effectiveness in a gun 
chambered for 2%-inch cases. It might be 
well when changing from the .410 to the 28 
to use these short shells for awhile, not 
as a permanent thing. Not much is gained 
by going from a .410 to a 28 and then using 
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jess shot, but the lessened shot charge will 
accustom the marksman to the new gun, 
its louder report and slightly increased re- 
coil. Once accustomed to the 28 go to the 
heavier load and stay with it. Very often 
a skilled woman shooter can drop a bird 
with her 28 after hubby has finished up 
with his 12, Nobody, man or woman, is 
very much handicapped by using a 28 bore 
gun on quail or on rabbits for that matter, 
and there is a daintiness about the whole 
outfit that ought to appeal. 


TOW we are coming to the 20 bore. Not 
4 ‘% one woman in ten can begin shooting 
with a 20 bore and not be hurt by it, as 
most twenties are now loaded with an 
ounce of shot. Having graduated from the 
.410 or the 28, it would be well to try out 
the 20 with light loads. Loads of 2% drams 
of powder and % ounce of shot can be 
had or % ounce of shot and the powder 
charge given. Not minding that kind of a 
load and being hardened to gun shock by 
this time, then go to the full charge, 2% 
drams of powder and one ounce of shot. 
Gun and load will reach 45 yards. 

The boring for field shooting is the same 
as that given for the 28, though I have a 
personal preference for a little more open 
second barrel. Probably as good boring as 
any for the field is improved cylinder first 
barrel and quarter choke second barrel, 55 
per cent choke. My best 20 bore double is 
bored the same in both barrels, Winchester 
improved cylinder. It will reach 40 yards 
on quail, doves, snipe or ducks. Keep in 
mind that the gun is going to cover the 
same size of circle at any range as a 12, 
and its effective range is so close to that of 
the 12 that in an ordinary day’s shooting 
no difference will be noted. 

When we reach the 20 gauge a large 
variety of guns present themselves. It can 
of course be had in double barrel, such guns 
having been in use this last 40 years. No 
more elegant firearm ever has been made 
than a high grade double 20 bore. Such 
arms are now made in America, and have 
no equal in 20 gauges made elsewhere in 
the world. I am not saying this idly, it is 
a fact. The woman and her 20 gauge is 
the most attractive combination that any of 
us ever will see afield. 

Every prominent manufacturer of pump 
guns makes such arms in 20 bore. Of these, 
marking it out from the others because of 
its weight, I’d prefer the Remington Model 
17 for the use of a lady. This little gun 
functions without friction and weighs but 
53% pounds. This weight can be reduced to 
5% pounds, if desired, by taking some wood 
out of the butt of the stock, under the butt- 
plate. That is the lightest pump gun made, 
though none of them are beyond the 
strength of an average woman. Then for 
the ambitious we have the 20 bore auto- 
matic, in barrel lengths of from 26 to 32 
inches, bored according to requirements, 
ribbed or non-ribbed barrels, weights from 
6%4 to 7 pounds. Stocks are made standard 
or to order. 


INALLY we have reached the last 

gauge which we would recommend to the 
woman shooter, the 16 bore. It is a heavy 
duty gun. I doubt if many women really 
need a 16, unless they are fond of duck 
shooting. If so, no use to go to the 20 bore 
load of an ounce, but take up the modern 
charge of 1% ounces. This load in a well 
bored, full choked gun with No. 6 shot will 
reach 50 yards. Guns weigh from 6% to 
more than 7 pounds. The automatic duck 
gun with 30-inch barrel should weigh not 
less than 7 pounds, because it will be shot 
rapidly has considerable recoil. I am 
dwelling upon the automatic in 16 for the 
woman wild-fowler because that is the most 
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Fireside” Hunting 
Also Has Its Pleasures and Purposes 


After all, the next big game sea- 
son is only a few months away. 
With the sport and pleasure of 
the season just closed still fresh 
in your mind we venture to say 
you’re spending a lot of time 
these evenings re-living the days 
in the woods, planning new 
trips for the coming season, ex- 
amining equipment and study- 
ing cartridge performance. 


And right in that connection, 
do you know that Western’s 
staff of technical men welcome 
correspondence on questions 
of equipment or on any ammu- 
nition subject such as bullet 
velocity, weight, trajectory and 
effectiveness ? They are always 
glad to give you the benefit of 
their specialized knowledge 
and wide experience. Simply 
address your letter, “Technical 
Dep't.” 


There are so many sound rea- 
sons why you will increase the 
satisfaction and pleasure of your 
hunting by using Western Lu- 
baloy cartridges that we want 
the opportunity to tell you about 
them. No obligation, of course, 
and we want to send you, free, 
a copy of the interesting 64- 
page booklet shown below. It 
contains a great deal of useful 
information about rifles, loads 
and bullets — velocity, energy 
and trajectory figures for all of 
the principal cartridges and the 
best cartridge to use for the var- 
ious kinds of game. Mail the 
Coupon—and be sure to write 
us, too, for any special infor- 
mation. 

Western Cartridge Company 
219 Adams Street, East Alton, Ill. 


Branch Offices: 
Jersey City, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal, 


Whatever your game or your arm there is a Western Lubaloy car- 


tridge or shotgun shell specially designed for each type of 


shooting. 


Western Lubaloy Soft Point bullets for the .270 Winchester, .30'06, 


.30’-40 and . 


Savage are especially designed for deer shooting. 


The thickness of the Lubaloy jacket and the amount of exposed lead 
have been worked out so that the bullet expands properly in deer 


and similar -s animals. 


Labslog Soft Point bullets may also be obtained in the popular 
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WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 219 Adams St., East Alton, Ill. vues 
| Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of the Rifle and Pistol Ammunition Hand Book — free. 
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effective arm that she can procure. Pump 
guns are just as good, but there is no need 
to waste time pumping a gun if it will do 
that very thing itself. Double guns of 
course are all right, but the automatic will 
kill more ducks. Only the occasional 
woman will get much fun out of duck 
shooting these days anyhow, what with 
getting up before daylight and enduring 
cold and discomfort. 

About gun stocks I am a little at a loss, 
not having been accustomed to fitting out 
women shooters. The average woman who 
shoots is I suppose about 5 feet 5, the 
average man around 5 feet 9 or 10. Ifa 
14-inch stock fits the man, the woman’s 
stock should be about 13% inches long, I’d 
think. I know that a woman’s shoulders 
are narrower and less flexible than those of 
a man, otherwise she would throw a base- 
ball farther. This being true, and the 
shoulder not punching up to meet the butt 
so readily, I suspect she would need a bit 
more drop of stock, say a stock 13% inches 
long by 1% inches at comb, by 25% inches 
at butt. These measurements can be se- 
cured from plenty of standard guns simply 
by shortening the stock a half inch, if re- 
quired. I say if required, for I always re- 
member a lady who was 5 feet 10% inches 
tall, weighed 160, and handled my gun like 
a feather. 
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| CUTTING down the length, it might 
be as well to put on a soft-rubber recoil 
pad. This would make up for the weight 
of wood removed, maintain balance, and of 
course be easier on the shoulder. The comb 
should be rounded, not trap but semi-trap, 
this because the lady’s face would be 
smaller, and with a thin comb she might 
cross-fire from the right. In trap shooting 
a longer stock might be used, but afield 
the gun must come up fast and clear the 
shoulder. Down pitch would be about two 
inches in a gun with drop of 2% inches. 
By the way, the measurements given are 
those of the Remington Model 17 pump gun 
in standard stock, except as to length. The 
women who found the stock too long could 
take off the butt plate, thus shortening the 
stock, and get along pretty well without 
cutting the stock off. The Winchester 
Skeet Model 20 bore is made without a 
butt plate, and now and then for reason of 
heavy clothing or something else I take 
the butt plate off and so shoot the arm. 

Single trigger, yes. Have it if you can 
afford the cost, and the non-selectable at a 
cost of $4 is as good as any. Measure the 
stock to the single trigger. If no single 
trigger, shoot the back trigger first, and 
have that barrel the more open. It is much 
easier for a small hand to reach the back 
trigger. 


Notes on Skeet 
By J. P. Cuenin 
No. 18 


S THERE room for improvement 1n 

skeet as it is shot today, or is the game 

about as good as it can be made? I 
would like to see Rule 4 changed slightly 
to provide that every unbroken target that 
leaves the trap must be taken by the 
shooter, but aside from that minor change 
I believe the sport is as nearly perfect as it 
can be and there should be no tinkering 
with the field or the manner of shooting. 

Let us look into some of the objections 
to skeet as raised by beginners and some 
16-yard trap shooters. Novices often ob- 
ject to the two shots at station No. 8 on 
the grounds that they are merely trick shots 
and unlike any we must take in the field. 
Many trap shooters who try skeet agree 
with those novices, but those who have been 
shooting skeet for a year or more would 
put up a howl if the two shots at the center 
post were omitted. 

I will admit that we would not shoot 
quail or other game birds at such close 
range, but the speed with which these shots 
must be taken certainly teaches a fellow to 
get into action quickly, and the man who 
learns to get most of his targets at sta- 
tion 8 will see a big improvement in the 
field when he is compelled to fire quickly 
or lose an opportunity for a shot. 

Quite a number of the regular trap shoot- 
ers, and some duck hunters who do not 
shoot upland game, suggest that the field 
should be enlarged to at least a 30-yard 
half circle instead of the 20 yards which is 
now standard, and that the traps should be 
from 50 to 60 yards apart instead of the 
present 40 yards. 

Those who have advocated a larger field 
probably had in mind a means of preventing 
the use of improved cylinder bored guns, 
but they seem to overlook the fact that at 
the longer range they suggest a full choke 
gun would spread just as much as the im- 
proved cylinder does at the present dis- 
tances at which outgoing skeet targets are 
broken. Even fast gun pointers take their 
outgoers on a skeet field at about 22 yards, 
which is the distance to the target when it 
is over station No. 8, and at 22 yards the 
spread of the load fired from an improved 
cylinder bored gun will be not more than 


28 to 30 inches. If the gun happens to be 
a 16 or 20 gauge, the spread must be less 
to insure a pattern dense enough to break 
targets. If the field were enlarged to a 
30-yard half circle many of the outgoers 
would be at a distance of around 35 yards 
when broken, and at that distance the 
spread of a full choke gun would be at 
least as much as that of the improved 
cylinder at the present skeet ranges. 


ANOTHER thing that must be consid- 
ered is that with the present skeet field 
the distances at which outgoing and cross- 
ing targets are broken are about the same 
as those at which most of our upland game 
birds are killed. As all upland game bird 
hunters of long experience know, the aver- 
age quail is hit at ranges under 25 yards, 
and many of them are actually struck with 
the shot at distances under 20 yards, so if 
we were to enlarge the half circle of a 
skeet field to 30 yards the game would no 
longer be like upland bird shooting, and the 
upland hunter would not get the kind of 
practice that helps him in his field shoot- 
ing 

The duck hunter takes his shots at longer 
distances than the man who hunts upland 
game, but on a skeet field he can have 
longer range shots, if he wishes that kind 
of practice, by simply allowing the outgo- 
ing birds to get farther away before bring- 
ing his gun to shoulder. 

One 16-yard trap shooter, who, by the 
way, has never shot a round of skeet, sug- 
gested that we do away with the “easy” 
singles and doubles at stations 1 and 7. 
I will admit that the single incomers at 
those stations are easy even though I have 
seen them missed by shooters of consider- 
able experience, just as I have seen duck 
shooters miss birds coming in over decoys 
in a manner like the approaching targets 
at stations 1 and 7. The incomers of the 
doubles at stations 1 and 7 may be “easy,” 
as the trap shooter said, but I have seen 
some good skeet shooters miss them when 
they were compelled to hurry after delaying 
a little too long on the outgoer. 

I do not agree that the outgoer at station 
No. 1 is easy. I have missed it time and 





again and I have seen some excellent skeet 
shooters lose this bird when every target 
counted in a match. Practice on this out- 
goer is of the greatest help to duck hunt- 
ers who continually miss birds that pass 
overhead and are going away. Even the 
outgoer at station 7, while easier than 
the outgoer at station 1, requires careful 
holding or it will go sailing on its way, 
as it sometimes does when a good shot be- 
comes careless or attempts to take the 
shot too quickly. 


N A ROUND of skeet as it is shot today 

we have targets at every angle at which 
we must take shots in the hunting field, and 
we get all of those angles at both incomers 
and outgoers, so, aside from the sport de- 
rived from breaking targets, we get the 
kind of practice needed for game bird shoot- 
ing, and we get it at the same distances as 
those at which we must take most of our 
shots in upland hunting. Many ducks are 
killed over decoys and in jump shooting at 





EVEN SKEET SHOOTERS SOMETIMES 
GET GAME 


And to prove it we present E. S. Neusch- 
wander of San Francisco, member of the 
Pacific Rod and Gun Club team, who won 
this yee National Telegraphic Skeet 


cham ~~ ~~ 3m to 96, after a shootoff 

with rge Debes of Houston, Tex. He 

informs us that he took these 20 ducks 
(in two days) with 22 shells 


ranges no greater than those at which we 
break skeet targets, so it is my opinion 
that our skeet fields should be left as they 
are, and that trap shooters consider improv- 
ing their own game instead of picking on 
skeet shooters, for we at least hold our 
guns below our elbows, as we would in 
the field, while waiting for the targets to 
appear, instead of having the gun in place 
at shoulder and pointing at the trap house. 





I want to bring up one point about skeet 
that has nothing to do with the rules, and 
that is “money shoots.” There should never 
be any money prizes in skeet. Let us stick 
to trophies and merchandise for prizes and 
keep the game strictly amateur. 

A shooter will do everything he honest- 
ly can to win a trophy, but with money at 
stake there is a chance that something quite 
different from honest sportsmanship may 
creep into the game, just as has been the 
case with some professional sports. Even 
betting between friends on the results of a 
round of skeet should be discouraged, for 
this can lead to coolness and misunder- 
standings. 

Let us keep mone) 
can keep the game clea 
“chiseling.” 


and we 
ee from 








Skeet Guns 
By Chas. Askins 


F THE guns used in the recent East- 

ern Skeet Championship, C. S. Landis 
noted in “Sporting Goods Dealer” that 
more automatics were in service than any 
other model of weapon. Next came the 
pump guns. Some Winchester double skeet 
guns were in evidence, and a few over-and- 
under shotguns. The standard double guns, 
Ithaca, Parker, Smith, and Fox were nota- 
ble only for not being there. It would ap- 
pear to me that a standard double gun 
would be exactly the right thing for 
skeet. 

Mr. Landis appeared to think that the 
reason no more double guns were used was 
that no attachment could be placed on the 
end of the barrels to cause them to spread 
load wider than could be had from a 
straight cylinder. The widest pattern that 
I have been able to secure from a true 
cylinder is one that covers a 30-inch circle 
at 20 yards. It appears, however, that an 
attachment can be placed on the end of a 
single barrel that will throw a 40-inch 
spread of pattern at 20 yards. If this is 
true, then the ambitious skeet expert is 
bound to have that device and bound to 
have his 40-inch pattern, at the average 
distance he takes his birds—said to be 18 
to 22 yards. 

No man could afford to handicap himself 
with a 30-inch pattern if a 40-inch gun 
loaded with No. 9 shot would do the 
work. Hence the single barrel with the 
spreader attachment, after which the au- 
tomatic is logical since it does its own 
functioning. 

I think myself that skeet is a great game, 
and that it furthers the use of guns and 
ammunition—at a time when gun and am- 
munition makers are none too prosperous 
anyhow. Skeet is also supposed to develop 
skill in shotgun shooting. That is the only 
question. Take birds that are thrown down 
a groove, distance 20 yards, with every 
shooter of even a limited experience know- 
ing precisely where to hold, with a pattern 
40 inches wide, and it is a question whether 
or not the skill developed would be equally 
effective on game birds. Game birds do 
not fly down a groove, and I have always 
found a true cylinder ineffective because of 
its wide spread, not to mention a true cyl- 
inder with a spreading device at the end 
of it. The most open barrel permissible in 
game shooting is an improved cylinder— 
more open than that means wounded birds 
escaping. I cannot see any remedy what- 
ever except to place a man so far back that 
his straight cylinder barrel with spreader 
attachment on the end of it won’t work. 
Then we would at once come to the guns 
for which the game was designed, ordinary 
game guns, so bored. Right then, I am 
willing to assert, standard double game 
guns would come into their own. 


Dhotéun Queries 


answered by 


Capt. Chas. Askins 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write rate letters on 
1) Shotguns and (2) on Rifles and Pistols Enclose 
-cent stamp for reply, and give complete address 
plainly. 

What Is the Best Quail Shooting Gun 

Editor: Please advise me the gauge, weight, 
barrel length and degree of choke best adapted 
for quail shooting here in the South, partly in 
open fields and partly in very dense thickets, 
which means the birds must be killed at short 
range. What is the difference in killing range 
between a modified 12 gauge and modified 20? 

Please explain the operation of single triggers. 





If only one barrel is fired, does the reloading op- 
eration automatically reset for that same barrel 
to be fired next, or will the opposite barrel have 
to fire next?—V. C. W., Miss. 


weight you are willing to carry. There is no bet- 
ter gun than a 12 gauge, provided you are will- 


pounds. However, in the run of guns made in 
this country 12 bore weights will run 7 to 7% 
a 16 is 6% pounds, 28-inch barrels, and the gun 


the same gun as the light 12s which should be 


escape through holes in the pattern. I therefore 


birds shot at within 40 yards, and not many up- 
land birds are killed beyond that range with any 
gun. For the past year I have been shooting 
an improved cylinder Winchester double 20, and it 
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Answer:—That would depend much on the 


ing to carry a weight of 7 pounds. In high-priced 
guns you can get the 12 bore weight down to 6% 


pounds with 28-inch barrels. Normal weight for 
is about as effective as the 12. The fact is, it is 


shot with 1%-ounce loads, which the 16 uses. 
Now if the weight is to be limited to 6 or 6% 
pounds, then that means a 20 bore. No mistake 
about it, the 20 is a good quail gun, just as an 
ounce of shot is a good quail load in any gun 
from 20 to 12. All things considered, while the 
20 is not the most killing gun of the three it is 
the most attractive. I use the 20 with 28-inch 
barrels, same as the 16, but most men prefer 
26-inch. 

I'd say that whichever gun you prefer, have it 
bored just the same for one gauge as for either 
of the others. Shooting will generally be under 
35 yards, and rarely over 40, and the short range 
boring will kill well up to 35 yards in a 20 bore. 
Therefore, I’d have the boring improved cylinder 
first barrel’ and quarter choke or 55 per cent 
choke for the second barrel, regardless of the 
gauge. The modified 12, with a full 12 bore 
load of 1% ounces of shot will kill quail at 45 
yards, and the modified 20, with ounce loads, up 
to a good 40 yards; the sixteen, of course, comes 
between. The 1%-ounce load is unnecessarily 
heavy for quail, and besides it implies a gun of 
7% pounds or more. Seven pounds should be 
the limit in a quail gun. That generally means 
a 16, and no better gun is to be had. However, 
because of the speed with which it can be handled 
some men do their best work with a 20 bore, do 
better hitting with it because they maintain time 
better with a 6-pound gun. I shoot a good deal 
with a little Winchester skeet gun, weight 6 
pounds, both barrels improved cylinder and am 
doubtful if I’d do better with any larger gun. 
Both barrels of my gun are improved cylinder. 

Single triggers fire one barrel first every time 
both are loaded, except when the trigger has a 
shift, which can make the other barrel fire first 
every time. Just as well have both barrels bored 
alike and use a trigger that is cheaper and with- 
out shift.—C. A 


Scatter Loads and Choke 


Editor:—I have at present a Western 16 gauge 
double bored M. and F. and if I like this gauge 
planned on having it equipped with S. T. and 
ejectors. The question of 16 or 12 gauge is of 
course present, but as I see it I am sacrificing a 
little range for lighter weight. My shooting is 
mostly upland, however. 

Would like to know how I could use the so- 
called “brush” or “‘spreader”’ loads to obtain wider 
and varied patterns. Would not brush shells in 
an M. and F. pair of barrels give practically the 
effect of I. C. C. and M. boring and other com- 
binations be possible? The cost of two sets of 
barrels in this Western gun is not prohibitive but 
I have the ambition to own some day a real fine 
gun, such as the Fox (I am a Savage rifle booster, 
now owning four) and the cost of extra barrels 
on this gun is rather high. Had planned on an 
M. and F. boring, a selective single trigger or 
regular double trigger.—A. J. N., N. Y. 


Answer:—Scatter loads are merely supposed to 
negative the choke, and if this is true no matter 
what degree of choke you put them into the result 
will be the same. As a matter of fact it is not 
quite the same, for the shot are divided into three 
compartments by wadding, and I have always 
thought that the shot above the second dividing 








wad was influenced by the amount of choke in 
the barrel, and therefore shot a part of the charge 
more into the center. Scatter loads will do as a 
makeshift, but patterns are very irregular and 
when you get beyond 24 yards birds are liable to 


do not use them myself but depend on the boring 
to do what I want done. In your case, doing 
mostly upland shooting, I’d have one barrel bored 
50 per cent choke and the other 55 per cent. With 
that kind of boring in a 16 gauge gun, using 1% 
ounces of shot, you will be able to bag all the 


seems to get birds very well up to 40 yards. 
Really, though, the gun is more a quarter choke 
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O1L YOUR GUNS WITH 


é Wasa 
CLEANS, OILS 
PREVENTS RUST 


Scientific blending from 
three oils makes 3-in- 
One do much more than 
ordinary oils to keep 
gun action easy; barrels 
rust-free. Use often for 
the best results. 


..- ADEAL... 
RELOADING TOOLS 


make possible more target 
practice at less cost 
If you want accurate reloads for 


.38 S.&W. Special, .38 Colt Special, 
Hornet, Springfield .30-06 reduced. 


in fact 700 different combinations of pow- 
der & bullet, turn them out at small cost 
with Ideal hand or bench tools. Write us 
your requirements giv- 
ing make, model and caili- 
ber of your rifle. 


SEND €0R THIS -360344 
160 PAGE IDEAL ] 
HAND BOOK 
with complete in- 
formation, valu- 
able tables, 7 











Written by emi- 
nent U. 8. au- 
thorities. Mailed .38 S. e 
postpaid, 50c. Special 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
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AMERICAN DUCK, GOOSE AND 
BRANT SHOOTING 


By Dr. William Bruette 


An authoritative book on ducks, geese, brant 
and swan; the story of their lives, feeding habits, 
migrations, rearing of their young, ete. The 
} ~ of live decoys, retrievers and tolling 
ogs. 

_ The principles of wing shooting, guns, ammuni- 
tion, ballistics and methods of estimating speed, 
distance and leads necessary to consummate 
various shots, etc. It is the most interesting, 
most complete and most useful book ever pub- 
lished on the subject. 


Pub. 1929, 415 pages, 63 full page color plates, 
and many other illustrations. 9%x6%x2 in. 
$7.50 postpaid. 


Special Price, $5.00 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
Mount Morris, II. 
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U.S. AGENCY WEBLEY & SCOTT ARMS 












.... All Latest Prices! 

Stoeger’s GREEN COVER Catalog No. 21 

» America’s Most Complete Arms Catalog 
Contains over 2000 American & Imported 

Rifles, Shotguns, Pistols, New Models, Gunstocks, 

Scopes, Targets, Ammunition, Parts & Accessories, 

described with new prices. Over 1100 illustrations. This 

remarkable catalog now ready to help every gun owner and 

shooter in the selection of gun equip and i 

ew Send 25c in st. for 152 p 
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than an improved cylinder. I have used this little 
gun sometimes on ducks, and mean to use it on 
doves this fall. Both barrels are bored the same, 
which I have found wise in my own shooting. 
It might not be for you. 

Brush loads shoot into a circle of from 26 to 
30 inches at 20 yards, improved cylinder into a 
24-inch, same distance, quarter choke into a 20- 
inch, same distance. I do not like an upland gun 
bored as close as modified choke, which will shoot 
into about a 17-inch at 20 yards, full choke 14- 
inch.—C. A. 


Don’t Use Big Shot in Small Gun 

Editor:—I would greatly appreciate it if you 
will give me some information in regard to size of 
shot. I own a Winchester Model 12, 20 gauge re- 
peater full choke, 28-inch barrel, made to handle 
to 2%-inch shells. Some tell me that I should not 
use smaller shot than No. 4 for ducks. What is 
your opinion on this, also what size do you think 
would be the most suitable for grouse and pheas- 
ants in this gun? 

In making a pattern of the shot in this gun 
would you use a 30-inch circle at say 25, 30 and 
40 yards? How many shot of No. 6 should it put 
in at the various distances? Do you consider 
Super-X superior to all other ammunition? 

Please furnish me with the stock measure- 
ments of the above gun standard grade, i. e., 
length of stock at heel centeg and toe from trigger, 
pitch and drop.—A. A. G., So. Dak. 

Answer:—The man who uses No. 4 shot in a 20 
bore for ducks is making a mistake. The gun 
will miss a duck sitting at 40 yards by throwing 
shot all around him. Not every time, of course, 
but entirely too often. Use No. 6 Lubaloy shot in 
ounce loads. Use the same load for the grouse 
and the pheasants. These sixes will kill in a 20 
bore as far as the gun can be made to kill, on any 
game smaller than geese, where I'd use No. 2 and 
take chances. 

In shooting for patterns, use the 30-inch circle 
at all distances from 30 yards on. At 30 yards 
practically the whole load should go into a 30-inch 
circle with nearly all of it in a 24-inch. At 35 
yards about 85 per cent should go into the circle, 
much the thickest in a 24-inch. At 40 yards gun 
should shoot from 70 to 75 per cent into a 30-inch 
circle, pretty evenly distributed over the circle. 
No. 6 shot should kill regularly at 45 yards, and 
sometimes beyond. Sixes are a fine all round 
shot, while 4s are better adapted to 10 bore than 
anything smaller.—C. A. 


Sights on Shotguns a Great Aid 

Editor:—I am considering purchasing a set of 
Lyman No. 9 Ivory shotgun sights. 

‘Please give me your views as to the worthiness 
of these sights.—C. E. T., Ga. 

Answer If a man shoots with one eye closed, 
the ivory bead shotgun sights are a great aid. 
With one eye he can see the sights and line them 
up when he fires. Shooting quickly, both eyes 
open, he is liable not to see either sight, or at 
most only the front sight. Even then the sights 
are some help, as showing him when he brings 
the gun up as in shooting, whether or not he is 
doing that with the rib in exact line. Bring the 
gun up as though to fire it, rapidly, then look to 
the position of the two sights and if they are not 
in line that is something to be amended. The 
trap shot as a rule does not see these sights, ex- 
cept he takes a glance at them when his gun is at 
shoulder before calling pull. Fine thing in trap 
shooting and some help on game.—C. A. 


Best Powder and Load for 12 Gauge 

Editor:—Please give me the maximum load for 
the 12 gauge 3-inch shell using 134 ounces shot. 
Is F. G. black powder more progressive burn- 
ing than Herco or Oval?—H. E. K., Me. 

Answer:—I do not know precisely what the 
factories load. Probably they vary the charge 
a bit, due to variations in the particular lot of 
powder, when they have tested it for pressure 
and velocity. They base the charge on their own 
tests. If you buy the powder in cannisters, 
charges should be on it. I used to load from 36 
to 40 grains of Oval, 134 ounces shot, Super Fox 
gun. Generally loaded 36 grains because I got 
better patterns from such a charge. It is best not 
to load the maximum charge unless you weigh it. 

The action of black and progressive powders 
is quite different. Progressive powders, properly 
regulated, demand a heavy charge before they 
will burn at all in a big bore gun. Black powder 
would burn pretty well under any pressure. But 
I am inclined to think that if you consider a 
powder the most progressive because it con- 
tinues to burn quite to the muzzle, then that 
powder would be a coarse grained black. It will 
kick you out from under your hat, though, in 
heavy charges.—-C. K. 
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Concerning the Hornet 
By Ed. Frazier 


URING the long winter evenings 

shooters and anglers find themselves 

dreaming of new outfits for the com- 
ing year or planning what improvements 
they will make on the old equipment. Many 
shooters have been thinking about the .22 
Hornet, first, because it is new and interest- 
ing and has received much publicity lately 
on account of its accuracy, and second, be- 
cause in some states it is really the all- 
around rifle. For the benefit of those who 
have been mulling over this problem of 
getting a new rifle I can say, as one who 
has gone through this experience, that the 
sooner you get your Hornet the happier you 
will be. You are sure of its performance 
as it is vouched for by five well-known 
“W's”: Wotkyns, its inventor, and god- 
father Col. Whelen; Woody Woodworth 
of Springfield Armory, who developed and 
standardized it; and the Winchester Arms 
Co., which made the first cartridges. 

The only question that remains is whether 
it fits your needs and the chances are that 
no matter where you live you will use this 
rifle more than any other in your rack 
(excepting, of course, those used only for 
target shooting) for the big game seasons 
are short and the Hornet with its full 
charge and reduced loads is perfect for all 
small game and vermin shooting up to coy- 
otes. I know if I had to choose but one 
rifle for use in my state, Indiana, I would 
take the Hornet. The cartridge is small, 
cheap, powerful, speedy, accurate, easy to 
load and safe to shoot and last but not 
least it has a mild report. 

I have learned from experience that no 
matter how safe a bullet may be regarding 
its bursting on impact it is the size of the 
shell and the sound of the explosion that 
impresses our non-shooting friends. Their 
thoughts are: “Big shell—Big noise—Big 
danger.” But if we wish to hunt on an- 
other man’s property we must respect his 
prejudices, and after all large shells and 
loud reports are a nuisance even to the 
shooter himself. Here of course is where 
the Hornet helps us. It gives us the needed 
velocity for sporty long range chuck-shoot- 
ing while the size of the little 1 7/10-inch 
cartridge will not alarm the most timid. It 
helps the shooter accomplish the queer de- 
ception of giving his bullets enough velocity 
to make them safe while he fools the blue 
law brethren into believing they have little 
velocity, which would make them “danger- 
ous. 


FACT the average man is apt to think 
the Hornet is a toy cartridge. One of 

y friends, who is an occasional shooter, 
made that mistake. It was Saturday morn- 
ing when he called and I was just leaving 
my home to sight in the new rifle and try 
for a shot at a groundhog. He was glad 
to go along so we piled into my bus and 
headed for a place on the river about six 
miles out of the city. He admired the rifle 
and thought the cartridge was “a cute little 
jigger,” but he knew I had been using a 
.25-35 and I could guess as he balanced the 
little cartridge in his hand that he did not 
believe it would do for chucks. When we 
reached the river I saw a shining quart can 
that a bait fisherman had left. I filled it 
with water and put it near the tall bank. 
My friend was holding the rifle so I asked 







him to fire the first shot at the can in order 
that we could get sighted in. I could not 
help smiling when I added that I would fire 
the second shot at it. He knelt down about 
15 feet away from the can and aimed for 
a long time. At last I heard a sharp report 
as the water sprayed into the air and the 
cylindrical can changed into a flat strip of 
tin. For a few seconds he was puzzled as 
to where the can had gone but when he 
discovered what had happened he exclaimed 
something which, converted into magazine 
English, sounded like: “Whew! That little 
son of a thirty-oh-six can shoot!” Since 
my rifle is a Sedgley Springfield Sporter 
I thought this free translation of his remark 
permissible as this gun looks exactly like 
the .30-06 as dressed up by the same firm. 

The problem of what action to choose for 
this cartridge is fairly well settled for in 
the majority of cases the bolt actions are 
out-shooting the single shots and Whelen 
advises us that this is due to the fact that 
the bolt action gives a more rigid stock. 
Of course if one has a good single shot 
action or has a preference for this type he 
can make a very satisfactory rifle by taking 
care to see that the stock is properly fitted. 
However the bolt action should be more 
dependable. One may use the Krag, the 


Model 1903, or the Springfield MI .22. 
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The author swears by this Hornet 
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The price for altering the Springfield .22 
to a single shot is about $15; with 5-shot 
magazine the prices range from $22.50 to 
about $30. The Model 1903 is changed to 
the Hornet with magazine and barrel by 
Sedgley for $35. I do not know of any 
gunsmith specializing in altering the Krag 
but no doubt there are some excellent single 
shots made with this action at a very mod- 
erate price. I would advise anyone inter- 
ested in using the Krag to drop a note to 
Col. Whelen in care of this magazine as 
he can furnish names of competent gun- 
smiths doing this work. 


HE most popular rifles to date are the 

Winchester Model 54 rifle, the Savage 
Model 23D rifle, the altered Springfield .22 
models and the Sedgley Sporters on the 
1903 action. 

For reloading one can have a real vest- 
pocket outfit. The picture shows all the 
tools I actually need to make good hunting 
ammunition. I ordered a closely chambered 
rifle so that the necks of the cases seldom 
expand enough to require resizing and I 
also had Sedgley furnish the straight-line 
seating tool which has the same dimensions 
as the chamber of the rifle. Of course the 
Ideal full-length resizer comes in handy to 
reduce cases that are a little thin in the 
neck and expand too much, and to get the 
best accuracy the charges should be weighed 
on a scale sensitive to 1/10 grain. My 
friend Hervey Lovell, of Indianapolis, made 
the speedy re-capper from an old card 
punch. He also made the de-capper and in 
honor of the new outfit mounted it in a 
piece of his Circassian stock wood! The 
fired shell is dropped over the de-capper, 
which fits the neck of the case snugly, and 
is tapped around the edge with a soft piece 
of wood until the fired primer drops out. 
Next the fresh primer is placed in the 
pocket with the fingers and the shell is held 
firmly against the U notch in the re-capper 
while the primer is carefully squeezed in. 
The bullet-seater is slipped over the case 
containing the powder, a bullet is dropped 
in the top of the seater and a firm pressure 
on the plunger completes the job. 

I had not yet decided what scope to use 
but I wanted to test some ammunition, so 
Mr. Lovell made a sharp-edged aperture 
front sight and drove out the pin in the 
ivory sight and fitted a screw so that the 
sights could be quickly interchanged. 

The rifle with interchangeable front 
sights, Whelen sling, powder measure and 
the three tools pictured therewith would 
make a complete outfit. But sooner or later 
one will get the telescope this gun deserves 
sO we must consider it as necessary equip- 
ment. There are many good and well- 
known scopes on the market. However I 
wrote Mr. Fecker and was pleased to learn 
that he was making a new hunting scope 
using the old target mounts. These scopes 
were furnished in %-inch objective giving 
a field of about 32 feet at 100 yards, focus 
from 62 feet on, in from 2 to 4% power, 
lengths from 11 to 14 inches, price $30. 
I chose the 11-inch length in 4% power 
with medium cross-wires. The picture 
shows this scope on the rifle and it has been 
very satisfactory. The same type scope 
can also be had in % or 1%-inch objective 
but these are longer—and higher priced. 
The 3-power Lyman 438 hunting scope has 
similar target mounts and sells for $20. 
Of course for the utmost in accuracy one 
should get a target scope such as the Feck- 
er or Lyman but one desires a hunting scope 
to have a large field, a brilliant image, and 
universal focus which naturally he cannot 
obtain with a target scope. A shooter who 
has his rifle equipped with one of the typical 
short and light hunting scopes which we so 
often see on big game rifles will be able to 
shoot earlier and later than the rest of us 
and snap shots will be easier for him. These 
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get sport H2° se E 
12 Issues of Each 
(Including Membership In National Rifle Association) 


For the sportsman who is particularly a lover of guns this offer 


is a gold mine. Imagine getting THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, the 
acknowledged authority on rifle and pistol shooting together ‘with 
OUTDOOR LIFE, the complete sportsmen’s magazine—both for one 


year for only $4.00 (regular price $5.50). 


Get all of the latest news on firearms and their use from the two 
outstanding men in the field today—Col. Townsend Whelen and Capt. 
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Chas. Askins. 
ee ee ee ee oe This coupon must be mailed direct to the office below =———— — — — = 
° e ° e ° 
Outdoor Life, 106 Outdoor Life Building, Mount Morris, IIl. 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed please find $4.00 for which send me both According to the requirements of the National Rifle As- 
The Amcrican Rifleman and Outdoor Life for one year. sociation my application for membership is endorsed by: 
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‘NEW SILENCERS 







= Makes old guns like new 
Will not injure finest stee] 
is, METHOD ie beating 's soaetaeny. $ 00 
WU i If Restores the finish on 5 


Cal 22. Soe Medium Size $7. — Hi-Powers a0 


(Send stamp for folder) guns in ten minutes for 


Send for circular ‘* What Gunemiths Say” 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 


O. H. BROWN 
Bo Desk Q-14, New Method Bldg., Bradford, Pa. 


Catch Fish! 3 


Eels, Mink, Muskrats, with 
our folding galvanized STEEL W 














row Mushrooms in nd 
Big demand. Experience 
we tell you how. Famous White Qu 
spawn. Illustrated book Free, Write today 
AMERICAN MUSHROOM INDUSTRIES LTD.. DEPT 371, TORONTO, ONT. 


WIRE TRAPS. $1 
our Famous Fish Bait and a Trap 4 ft. long, 15in. deep, for $2.55. 


1 BOX of 


Write for our FREE TRAP OFFER and Bargain Catalog 
WALTON SUPPLY Co.. 3501 Juniata St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


[UX - Spore 


8X AND 10X SCOPE SIGHTS 


Every feature of the Lyman Targetspot make it the finest scope offered to help 
Scope, the extra large field—magnificent the shooter realize the last degree of ac- 
optics—non-rotating objective lens on curacy in his rifle and ammunition. 
forward end—simplicity of focusing and Shooters report remarkable scores, ease 
parallax elimination—the graduated in holding, give it their enthusiastic ap- 
sleeve locked by outer cap—combine to proval. Send for free descriptive folder. 


The best 5 power target scope available; Popular 3 power hunting and target 
also a fine hunting scope. % min. click scope. Closely adjustable or click mount, 


mount. Free folder. Free folder. 
THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 85 West Street Middlefield, Conn. 
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Gun LEADING! 
Get It OWT With 
HOPPE’S No. 9 


Cleaning with No. 9 keeps 
lead or metal fouling from 
accumulating, prevents rust 
pits. 

Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil 
keeps working parts tuned 
up, outside surfaces rust-free, 
polished. Won't gum. Ask 
your dealer, or send for trial 
bottle No. 9, 10c, trial can 
Oil 15e. Gun Cleaning Guide 
FREE! 

Frank A. Hoppe, Ine. 
2315 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RAISE POULTRY 


..-for Pleasure and 











Fascinating outdoor work! Brings 
pleasure and profit to city or country 
dwellers. Poultry Tribune, America’s 
leading poultry magazine, tells all 
about this interesting business. It 
explains all the newest systems of 
poultry raising. 25 cents a year, five 
years for $1.00. (In U.S.A.) 
Poultry Tribune, Dept. 55, Mount Morris, Ill. 


Enclosed find 25c for 1-year subscription. 
REALE EE ee ene ee eumii casdvdudieciaaitinitaaiiaens 
Address ...... 











The most beautiful and “perfect 
J lawns in New York, Chicago and 

S(O) Ik Cleveland. And ali because the 
winners planted SCOTT'S 

CREEPING BENT. Why not 











C R E E PI NG make up your mind today that you 
too are going to enjoy a SCOTT’S 
B E NT CREEPING BENT Lawn this 
comme ? bgt can Uy, FREE! 
and in only six weeks 
L AW NS wes — Te 
or this 
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e sen °o 
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N ments. 
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Makers of Beautiful Lawns 
3411 Main Se Masyovilie, Gite Ohio 


Books by Capt. Crossman 


Military and Sporting Rifle 
Shooting 


Pub. 1932, 499 f. illus. 
8Y2x5V2x1 in. $4.50 postpaid 


The Book of the Springfield 


Pub. 1932, 451 pu, illus. 
8Y2x5V2x1 in. $4.00 postpaid 
Col. Townsend Whelen says of these +wo 
new books by Capt. Edw. C. Crossman: 
“These are exactly the books our readers 
need in order to have any real compre- 
hension of rifles and their shooting.” 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. 











ARMY KRAG 
30-40 


Manufactured at 95 
Springfield. A favorite 
among sportsmen who know, for both 

large | and small game. Magazine holds 

5 cartridges, bolt action. Working parts guaranteed for one year. 

3e stamp for our catalog of guns, ammunition. comaine. athletic a 
military goods. Satisfied customere all over the world 


W. STOKES KIRK, 1625 N. 10th St. Philadeiphia, Pa. 


1204 is the best powder—11 grains. 
used a little more than this but one day 
11% grains of 1204 blew out the case just 
in front of the head in a brand new Win- 
chester shell with Winchester primer. This 
shell had never been used before and the 
charge was weighed on a scale sensitive to 
1/10 grain. 
one appreciate the 1903 action! 
there is no use in trying to work a car- 
tridge out of its class as too high pressures 
mean erratic shooting, if nothing worse. 
The way the standard charge of 1204 will 
ruin the far side of that rifleman’s tease, 
the crow, should gratify anyone. 


to the lengthening of the cases. 
understand why the factories find it nec- 
essary to put a seating-groove in the necks 
of the Hornets when this is not required 
for other rifle cartridges, unless they do it 
with malice aforethought to hand-loaders. 
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scopes with mounts sell from about $50 
up. The choice of telescope therefore de- 
pends on personal taste and the kind of 
hunting. A good many of us will find 
that our credit standing also has much in- 
fluence on this matter.* 


ALTHOUGH the cartridges only cost 


about $2.80 per 100 the factories are 


taking a special interest in the Hornet as 
they realize what the shooters expect of 
this cartridge. 
held close to the standard dimensions as 
this is what makes or breaks the reputation 
of a cartridge. 
factory-loaded ammunition at this low price 
is capable of shooting within three inches 
at 200 yards many shooters will not care 
to hand-load. While there is not a great 
financial incentive hand-loading is a very 
interesting part of the game and it is the 
only way we can get a reduced load. In 
spite of the fact that the excellent jacketed 
bullets cost but $.80 per 100, before long 
I will be 
caliber mold—and enjoying it too. 


The cases and bullets are 


Considering the fact that 


“squeezing” my own with a .22 


I reloaded some Winchester cases, using 


3 grains of Unique, Remington primer, and 
U. S. bullets and smacked right into an 
excellent reduced load for my rifle. It is 
a little more powerful than the ordinary 
.22 rim-fire and is very accurate. 
book, “Handloading Ammunition,” Mat- 
tern recommends Unique for the tropics as 
it resists moisture well. 
while it is very sensitive it is reliable in the 
proper charges and is good to use in dirty 
shells. 
for a reduced hunting load but one should 
remember that it is 
change in primer or charge will spoil its 
accuracy. 


In his 


He also states that 


All of these qualities make it ideal 


“sensitive” and a 


For the full charge of course Du Pont 
I have 


Little incidents like that make 
However 


Some hand-loaders will have trouble due 
I cannot 


N EXPLAINING the use of the shell 
indentor the Ideal Handbook has this 


to say about grooved necks: 


“ 


. but these grooves straighten 
out after being fired a few times and 
lengthen the shell, causing serious 
trouble. Sometimes the end of a shell 
lengthened in this way, projecting be- 
yond the chamber into the rifling, may 
break off at the discharge and lodge 
in the barrel, and, if undiscovered, seri- 
ously injure the rifle and perhaps the 
shooter at the next shot. 

Another cause of dislike for the 
grooved shell by those who do their 
own reloading, is the short bearing for 
guiding the decapping pin into the flash 
hole to unseat the primer. The hole 
has to be groped for a long time oc- 
casionally which is exasperating, or if 


*Justice cannot be done to the fine shooting of 


a good Hornet rifle unless the scope has a 
double micrometer poe adjusting to at least 
half minutes.—T. 





used in the reloading tool, the decap- 
ping pin not being guided to the hole 
may be bent or broken.” 


The latter trouble will only be encoun- 
tered when using reduced loads. One fir- 
ing with the full charge completely expands 
the groove and a larger punch which has a 
long bearing in the shell neck can then be 
used. But the first difficulty mentioned 
by the Handbook is more serious and the 
only cure is to have shells without grooved 
necks or else perform the tedious job of 
trimming the necks to proper size after 
firing. 

We realize that for the best accuracy 
the shell must fit the chamber—it should 
not be too long or too short. Yet if the 
chamber is the correct size for the grooved 
shell it will be too short for it after the ex- 
plosion lengthens the neck by straightening 
out the groove. If the longer fired shell 
fits the chamber then we have the opposite 
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: Fin er — & _ ’ 
The author’ s hand-loading equipment 





fault of a chamber too long for the new 
shell. A good rifle chamber will just ac- 
cept the maximum cartridge, therefore if 
the factory cartridge fits the chamber eas- 
ily before firing, but when, after firing, it 
is extracted and the ends are slightly bev- 
eled do not blame the gunsmith who did a 
precision job. The shell is now crimped 
and it may have to be expanded to receive 
the bullet properly. 

From now on this works like a Rube 
Goldberg device. When this reloaded shell 
is squeezed into the chamber the bullet is 
held too tightly in the neck and this pres- 
sure varies according to the thickness of 
the brass and the amount of powder dirt 
inside the neck of the shell. Since it is a 
wedge fit small irregularities in the neck 
make a big difference in pressure or grip 
on the bullets. This in turn affects the 
flight of the bullets as if the powder charges 
were varied slightly for each shot as the 
gas acts with varying force on the projec- 
tiles which, of course, will now strike the 
target in various spots. The hand-loader 
observes this result and this is what causes 
the man to kick his dog. 


OW after a fellow fools with guns for 

a certain length of time he may be- 
come a “kibitzer” and hand-loaders may be 
both “kibitzers” and tightwads. If you ap- 
preciate the truth of this statement you will 
have a keener insight as to why this article 
was written. Where was I? Oh! Yes, yes. 
Well hand-loaders are tight for this is part 
of the game. This condition is aggravated 
by the desire to prove that their art has a 
practical dollars and cents value. This 
economic argument is good to use around 














the house as it gives a certain immunity 
from criticism if the kitchen or basement is 
littered up, and it is much more dignified 
than frankly admitting that one likes to 
tinker. But the Hornet cartridge leads the 
hand-loader a tight race. It can be bought 
cheaper than the components! No wonder 
that he grumbles when the price list shows 
that big, fat .25-35, 117-grain bullets cost 
but $0.90 a hundred and the tiny .45-grain 
Hornet bullets cost $0.80. 

At $2.50 per hundred 650 factory car- 
tridges will cost $16.25. The necessary 
components cost about as follows 


1 1b. Du Pont No. 1204 .................... $ 2.10 
650 bullets @ 80c Pa I EP om 2 5.20 
650 primed shells @ $1.63 .................... 10.60 
500 primers @ 38c ............ PRS a oe 1.90 

$19.80 

The factory cartridges are therefore 
$3.55 cheaper. The thrifty hand-loader 


will consequently buy the factory product 
and each time he reloads this batch of 650 
it will only cost him about $9.20 as he 
saves the cost of the brass. He can show 
a better profit on the reduced load of 3 
grains of Unique for if he is careful not 
to spill a grain he can get 2,333 charges to 
the pound! 


Recent Hornet Notes 
By Townsend Whelen 


TER THREE years’ experience with Hor- 
A rifles it is my opinion that a good 
rifle for this cartridge, equipped with an 
efficient telescope sight, the best and most 
useful all the year round weapon that a sports- 


1s 


man can have. It is ideal for small game, for 
varmints, and for target shooting up to 250 
yards. It therefore can be used every month in 


the year. I have killed more small game with 
my two Hornet rifles than I have with any other 
rifle that I have owned, and also with them I 
have made a far larger percentage of clean kills 
with a single shot than with any other rifle. My 
percentage of clean kills on small game certainly 
runs over 90 per cent, probably over 95 per cent, 
of all small game fired at. On the target range 
I have done better shooting than with any other 
rifle. 


of it, I 
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had little experience with these rifles, 
all. One writer stated that its certain 
range on woodchucks was about 150 yards. I 
do not agree with that at all. This writer must 
have had a mediocre rifle or ammuntion, or not 
have been quoting from a very extended ex- 
perience, because I know him to be a good shot. 
I have killed dozens and dozens of woodchucks 
with my rifles at ranges paced from 175 to 225 
yards, 
kill dead at once, and I have seen my friends, 
Mr. Woodworth and Mr. Page, kill a great many, 
more than double the number that I have at these 
ranges, with similar consistent results. 

The killing power of the little cartridge on 
everything up to and including foxes is truly re- 
markable. An experienced hunter looking at the 
tiny cartridge would never believe it had so 
much stored up energy and destructiveness until 
he had used it extensively. That is why those 
who have not used it have written of it disparag- 
ingly. 

The factory cartridges are too destructive 
such game as squirrels, grouse, ducks, and 
small fur bearing animals where one wishes 
avoid tearing effect. Many shooters have de- 
veloped reduced loads for such game that have 
been entirely successful. The best such load that 
I know of is the 35-grain Sisk full jacketed, 
pointed bullet, with a powder charge of 9 grains 
of Du Pont No. 1204 powder. The muzzle 
velocity is probably about 1900  foot-seconds. 
J. Bushnell Smith. Middlebury, Vt., pre- 
pared to load fired cases sent to him this 
light load at a very reasonable charge, those 
who do not care to reload can still avail them- 
selves of its good points. 


have 
none at 


for 
the 
to 


is 
with 


so 


N MY rifle this load shoots steadily into an 

inch circle at 50 yards, and has precisely the 
same point of impact at that distance as has the 
standard Winchester ammunition. Sighted to 
strike 3% inch above point of aim at 50 yards, 
the bullet drops but % inch below point of aim 
at 100 yards, making it an ideal load. How- 
ever this condition may not pertain to every 
rifle, as each individual arm is very much of a 
law unto itself as to what sight adjustment it re- 
quires for various loads. 

Speaking of reloading reminds me that accurate 
results in hand-loading the Hornet cartridge de- 
pends largely upon getting uniform bullet pull, 
or tension of the bullet ‘nm the neck of the case. 
I know of six shooters who have been using 
Pacific reloading tools for this cartridge, and for 
all of them the resizing die of this tool has proved 
to be absolutely correct for this purpose. 

My first Hornet rifle was a Springfield Model 





1922, M1, chambered and bolt converted by Cap- 
Much has been published on Hornet rifles, some tain Woody. It was and is a magnificent piece. 
am sorry to say, written by persons who I have had it since the spring of 1930. Since 
| 
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Winchester Model 54 .22 Hornet Rifle, 
Winchester A5 Telescope Sight. 20 con | 
secutive shots, 100 yards, Prone. Win 


chester ammunition, 





46 gr. H.P.bullet 


Groups measure l. oon apd 1.47" 


Sent. 


16, 1933 


Townsend Whelen. 


or | 


| To develop the highest accuracy 


with scarcely ever a miss, or a failure to | 
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possible from your rifle and 
ammunition, use 


LYMAN SIGHTS 


HAT’S the best way to make 
every shot count—to repay you 
handsomely for your effort. Make 


sure it’s a “Lyman” sight, the choice 


of practical shooters. 





Proved the best micrometer rear sights you can 
buy for precision target shooting. 48Y for Sav. 
19-33 N.R.A. 48J for Win. 52. % min. clicks 


easily mounted. $13.00. 
down peep, tapped for 


No. 42 
disc, Easily mounted. No. 42 


No. 42 Receiver Sight 
$3.50. #. 





4, 33, 34 Stevens, 
Winchester, etc. Turn 


for Savage N.R.A. 
M. 19, Sporters, 23A, 
B, C, D; Remington 
No. 5B 
No. Tang sight Target or hunt- 
ing front sight. 


ZA 
with dise for target 









shooting Dise re- 

moves for hunting. — ores pe 

rat v t sock, ve 

tee Thumb Lo globe. $1.75 No. 5B 


Send 10c for Lyman No. 21 64-page catalog 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West Street Middlefield, Conn. 








orCOLD WEATHER 
2 GUN PROTECTION 






GUN CLEANER. 











Generous Fiendoil is equally a 
Sampie winter or summer. Som - 
“a bined oil and solvent; sim- 
10c apply—no_ ramroding. 
At your Sports Store in 








handy Spout Cans. 








McCAMBRIDGE 


AMBRID 
8 Washington, D. C. 


E 
ith Street, S.E., 











Brand 
New 


German Lug 
AUTOMATICS | 


9-Shot, 30 oe 


Caliber-4 inch 





Ne Wit nehester 97 YL, 
me” SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 


Luger 30 Cal. or 9 m. M., @ IM. oo eee eeeeseereererereseens $17.80 
Coit's .32 Automatic 

26 Colt’s Automatio........+- 

38 or 32-20 5. & W. Military and Police. . 


£1.00 deposit with C.O. D. orders. 
SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


ARNOLD WOLFF, 1641 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. |] 



























ea 
Water - Froof Geouine Pac ly—y Hand 
Sewed, to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter F omy thee average boot; easy to puton and 
take off; no hooks to catch. Ankle holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept.i15 St. Paul, Minnesota 
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then I have quite thoroughly shot for accuracy 
perhaps 40 good Hornet rifles of other makes, 
and I have never seen the equal of this rifle, at 
least not until January, 1933, when I obtained a 
Winchester Model 54 rifle, also for the Hornet 
cartridge. 

This Winchester rifle is a most remarkable 
weapon. In all essentials the workmanship is 
superb. The tolerances, adjustments, and smooth 
operation are as good as anything I have ever 
seen. I have shot it a great deal at target be- 
cause its uncanny accuracy fascinates me. With 
Winchester ammunition it has averaged a shade 
under 1%-inch groups at 100 yards. On a visit 
to the Winchester plant in May of this year I 
examined a great many acceptance test targets 
shot with Model 54 Hornet rifles, and the aver- 
age here was also just a trifle under 1% inches 
at 100 yards, so evidently my rifle is a fair 
“run of the mine,” and not a selected arm. 

Following this visit to Winchesters I ran up 
into Vermont for a week’s woodchuck hunt, tak- 
ing the Model 54 which had been fitted with my 
old Winchester A5 telescope sight that I have 
had for 23 years. I fired at 29 chucks at ranges 
varying from 100 to 220 yards, and killed 27 of 
them dead above ground with a single shot, and 
cut off their tails. The misses were my own 
darn fault 

Only recently my friend Alfred Bihler and 
I went for a prairie dog hunt in central 
Nebraska A farmer had a big town on his 
place and he was about to poison off the dogs if 
we did not thin them out. We used my two 
Hornet rifles, the Springfield and the Model 54, 
and between us we got 32 dogs in one afternoon. 
Distances the dogs were shot at ran from 75 to 
175 yards, with an average of about 110 yards. 
We made very few misses Tallying up on the 
cartridges left after the day’s shooting it appears 
that we must have made eight misses, that is 
obtained 32 dogs out of 40 fired at. Next to 
crow shooting, sod poodle shooting is the most 
difficult form of rifle shooting I know of, where 
the ranges are long as we found them. 

The latest Hornet rifle to appear on the mar- 
ket is the Stevens No. 417% Walnut Hill rifle, 
a falling block single shot rifle with a most ex- 
cellent stock. I found two hunters in central 
Nebraska who have obtained these rifles and they 
are delighted with them, finding them very ac- 
curate and reliable. They hand load their own 
ammunition, and they have been getting excel- 
lent results on all kinds of varmints. 

Winchester has just brought out a new Hornet 
cartridge to be known as the “.22 Hornet Super- 
Speed Staynless.”” It is loaded with a 46-grain 
hollow-point bullet, and has a muzzle velocity of 
2625 foot-seconds. Here are some of the figures 
for it as compared with the regular or old style 


» e “ 
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Winchester Hornet cartridge: 
Staynless Super-Speed 
Old Style Staynless 
Bullet, type ..............-.-. Soft-Point Hollow-Point 
Bullet, weight . 45 grs. 46 grs. 
Velocity, muzzle 2400 f. s. 2625 f. s. 
Velocity, 50 yds. . 2160 f. s. 2335 f. s. 





Velocity, 100 yds. ..... 1965 f. s. 2115 f. s. 
Energy, muzzle ~........ 577 ft. Ibs. 705 ft. Ibs. 
Energy, 50 yds. ........ 467 ft. Ibs. 556 ft. Ibs. 
Energy, 100 yds. ...... 386 ft. Ibs. 457 ft. Ibs. 
Trajectory: 
100 yds. Ht. at 50 
yds. .. a. 0.5 inch 
200 yds. Ht. at 100 
SE.  cintemdiaieuinnin 6.0 inch 3.5 inch 
Drop of bullet at 200 
yds., when sighted 
2 tae 11.0 inch 5.5 inch 
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I obtained some of these cartridges and tested 
them very thoroughly in my Model 54 rifle for 
accuracy and trajectory. Winchester in forward- 
ing the ammunition stated that three typical 10- 
shot groups at 100 yards ran 1.5, 1.6, and 1.2 
inches between extreme shots, measuring from 
center to center of bullet holes. 


Y OWN test for accuracy at 100 yards on 

the first day resulted in three 10-shot 
groups measuring 1.87, 1.92, and 1.77 inches. 
These groups were fired in the prone position 
with gunsling, and not from machine rest as the 
Winchester groups probably were. The center of 
impact with this new ammunition in my rifle 





Work of the Hornet rifle. A prairie dog 
killed instantly on its hole 


was 1.85 inches directly above that of the old 
style Winchester ammunition at 100 yards, both 
lots fired with the same point of aim, sight ad- 
justment, and hold, care being taken not to get 
up from the firing point, or vary the position 
during the firing of the two comparative groups. 

On the second day I had one of those rare 
combinations when weather and light conditions 
were ideal, and my nervous system was working 
at high efficiency. I fired two 10-shot groups at 
100 yards, the first measuring 1.00-inch, and the 
second 1.47-inch, A _ photograph of these two 
groups is shown herewith, aim taken at the bot- 
tom of the bullseye, and endeavoring to have the 
group center 1 inch high. This new ammunition, 
like the older Winchester ammunition, will, I 
feel sure, average slightly under 1% inches at 
100 yards in my rifle. 

In these days when so many loose remarks are 
being made as to the accuracy of rifles, and when 
so many shooters publish their selected groups in- 
stead of all their shooting, young readers I fear 
have not a proper appreciation of what an aver- 
age of 1%-inch groups mean. I know of only 
two other rifles that will compare with this Win- 
chester Model 54 Hornet rifle, and Winchester 
ammunition in accuracy. These are the Win- 
chester Model 52 rifle with Winchester Precision 


- 
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Colonel Whelen, one Hornet, twenty sod poodles 


Five Star or Remington Palma Match ammuni- 
tion, and the Springfield Type T heavy barrelled 
rifle with .30-06 Frankford International Match 
or Palma Match ammunition. 


ALSO ran a very careful trajectory test with 

this Hornet Super-Speed cartridge, and the 
Model 54 rifle. The rifle was sighted with the 
AS scope, line of aim through the scope being 1% 
inches above axis of bore. The test was based 
on the rifle sighted to give a center of impact 
1 inch above point of aim at 100 yards, as for 
practical hunting such a sighting takes best ad- 
vantage of the trajectory of this cartridge. The 
following table shows the results, and there are 
included alse similar figures for the older style 
Winchester cartridge. The plus figures indicate 
distance above point of aim, and minus figures 
below point of aim. 





Staynless Super-Speed 
Old Style Staynless 


At 25 yds. bullet strikes... 0.00” 0.00” 
At 50 yds. bullet strikes +0.85” +0.80” 
At 75 yds. bullet strikes.....+ 1.00” + 1.00” 
At 100 yds. bullet strikes......+ 1.00” +- 1.00” 
At 125 yds. bullet strikes......+ 0.60” +0.92” 
At 150 yds. bullet strikes......— 0.45” + 0.60” 
At 175 yds. bullet strikes......— 2.65” — 0.95” 
At 200 yds. bullet strikes —7.10” — 2.91” 


Winchester figures above show a drop of bullet 
at 200 yards of 5.5 inches when rifle is sighted 
for 100 yards, which is equivalent to a drop of 
3.5 inches at 200 yards when rifle is sighted to 
strike 1 inch high at 100 yards. My test above 
showed that the bullet dropped 2.91 inches low 
at 200 yards. The difference is probably due to 
Winchester’s test being at an altitude above the 
sea of about 150 feet and at a temperature of 
approximately 70 degrees, whereas my test was 
at an altitude of 1,100 feet and a temperature of 
80 degrees. Probably also slight errors entered 
into my work which was done in the prone posi- 
tion with gunsling. 

The group fired at 200 yards in this trajec- 
tory test was very interesting. A 10-mile fish- 
tail wind from 5 to 7 o’clock was blowing. No 
attempt was made to allow for this wind. The 
group measures 1.60 inches vertically by 5.60 
inches horizontally. The small vertical indicates 
a very remarkable rifle, and equally remarkable 
ammunition. 





96x100 IN AN OPEN MATCH 
J. I. Davis’ 100-yard target shot at 200 
yards with a .22 Hornet at the Fort Pitt 
Club, Pittsburgh, Pa. Cut is one-third 
actual size of target. Davis used a 
Winchester 54 and a Fecker 10X scope 


NewAcA Goods 


A Left-Handed Bolt Handle for the Springfield 
E. WALE, 324 Pacific Ave., Bremerton, 
Wash., has designed and is manufacturing 

an auxiliary bolt handle for the Springfield rifle 

which permits the rifle to be operated easily and 

rapidly by a left-handed shooter. It consists of a 

manganese bronze lever which clamps to the stand- 

ard bolt handle, and extends up over the rifle and 
to its left, where its handle can be easily grasped 
by the left hand. One pulls down and then back 





t 





Wale left-hand bolt handle for Spring- 
field rifle. Bolt about to pull open 


on the handle to open the rifle, and reverses the 
movement to close the rifle. In shooting one aims 
below the bolt handle which does not interfere 
with the line of aim. The device appears to be 
practical and easy to apply. It would not be 
permitted in regular qualification shooting, but 
appears to be practical for the left-handed man, 
particularly for rapid-fire shooting. For hunting 
it would appear to stick up in a rather incon- 
venient manner. The price of the ' andle 


is $3.50.—T. W. 
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More Huntin’ Troubles 





DITOR Outdoor Life:—Say fur 
Pete’s sake, when I wrote you that 
letter about the increasin’ cost of 

chuck shootin’ [““This Blamed Chuck Busi- 
ness, p. 44, January issue] I had no idee 
you'd go and print it in your magazine. My 
gosh, if you ain’t got me in a mess. Seems 
like you got the most soft-hearted readers 
I ever seen. Ain’t two days after yore 
January issue is out includin’ my letter 
when I gets 17 letters and what’s worse 
33 post cards, all offerin’ to present me with 
a woodchuck or sell me sumpin so I kin git 
one. The post cards was worse as everyone 
up to the Junction either reads them or 
hears about what they says an first thing I 
know the old woman gets presented with a 
copy of the issue what’s got my letter in it 
and I ain’t bin able to show her yet where 
she has made a mistake in her figgerin’ 
tryin’ to prove from my letter I spent three 
or four times as much on chuck huntin’ last 
year than it would’a cost to haul her out 
to the World’s Fair, where o’course she 
wanted to go. 

I never hed no idee how much stuff a 
feller could buy for huntin’ chucks although 
as I sed in my letter I thought I hed al- 
ready bought too much. Up to now in all 
I has had 86 letters and cards offerin’ to 
sell me or make me guns which shoots some 
special cartridges or sumpin else special an 
tellin’ me all the dope why these is better’n 
what I got. Some of ’em looks good, too, 
but some of ’em don’t look so hot. For 
instance, one feller thinks I should hev my 
25 caliber Remington Model 30S changed 
into a .25 Roberts with a special heavy 
super-accurate barrel weighin’ 7 pounds 
fur $65. Course he thinks I should hev a 
special heavy stock of his own design with 
high comb for $50 up dependin’ on the 
kind of wood I would pick out, etc. Then 
he says it would only be necessary to hev 
a few little changes in the extractor and 
magazine for $15 and I'd be all set excep’ 
for sights. He suggests a scope about a 
yard long judgin’ from the pictures he sent 
which he says has 1% objectives and gives 
all kinds of resolvin’ power for $100 and 
gosh all hemlock, a feller would need it to 
lug that bunch of junk around, also some 
kind of stand to set it on. If this feller 
thinks I need all thet stuff to kill a few 
chucks I’d like to see what kinda outfit 
he’d recommend for elephants. 


HAT I’m writin’ to you about now is 

a little spell of trouble I hed here a 
while back since I wrote you that other 
letter. It all come about like this. There’s 
three fellers what lives near here who goes 
up north of here in the mountains every 
year huntin’ deer. What’s more they usu- 
ally brings back meat. This fall Charlie 
Winters, one of the three I’m speakin’ of, 
tried to climb a tree in his flivver about a 
month before deer season and the other two 
fellers, Fred and Harry, wantin’ someone 
to take his place in the party, and knowin’ I 
like shootin’, come around and asked me if 
I would go. Of course all of us hunters 
has thought about goin’ after real big game, 
havin’ read all the stories in OuTpoor LIFE 
and my other favorite magazines, but not 
knowin’ where to go and jes how much it 
would cost I ain’t ever bin, that is I hedn’t 
at that time. These fellers knew all about 
where to go and they has already made ar- 
rangements for the same guide they’ve al- 
ways hed. By splittin’ the cost three ways 
goin’ up in a flivver and stayin’ in a shack 
the guide has it looks like the total cost 
for a week’s huntin won’t be more than 
$25 or $30 each. To cap the climax they 
tells me bears is real plentiful up there and 
how it feels to come rollin’ up to the gen- 
eral store in the Junction on the way home 


with some nice bucks on the rumnin’ boards 
and maybe a bear. Seems to me like if I 
could get a bear skin rug for ma it might 
help square me for spendin’ so much money 
on huntin’, too. 


HE only thing bothered me was I didn’t 

hev no deer gun unless my .25 Reming- 
ton would do, but as I wanted to go big 
game huntin’ anyways some time it seemed 
like I might jes as well get thet point 
settled now as later. Fred sed he used 
a .35 Remington automatic and that it 
would be the best of all for me since bein’ 
green I'd need a lot of shots quick. Harry 
claimed his .32 Special carbine was jes as 
good and didn’t wear you down half as 
much luggin’ it around. They says the 
guide used a .30-30. Anyhow I agrees 
to go along and figgered I could decide 
about the gun later on. After remind- 
in’ each other of this and that 
they hed shot and also some whoppers thet 
hed got away they went home. I could 
hardly bear to wait for the season to open 
and for the next month thought of nuthin’ 
much else except what kind of a gun | 
was goin’ to use. 

First off I went over all my old maga- 
zines for dope on deer guns and o’course 
there was plenty of stuff but the trouble is 
none of ’em entirely agrees on what the 
other says. One thing I found out about 
my .25 Remington which ain’t clear yet is 
thet a few years ago when it was shootin’ 
weaker ammunition than now, it was a 
excellent deer gun, but now with the same 
bullet goin’ faster it has got to be thought 
of as a little light for deer. Maybe the 
deer is gettin’ bigger and better. One thing 
just about all the writers seemed to agree 
on was the way in which the .30-06 slaps 


anything up to moose down almost any | 
place they is hit except the ears, maybe | 


all the way up to 300 and 400 yards but 


the pore old .30-30 can’t hardly kill a deer | 


right at the muzzle unless he is shot several 


times, accordin’ to some ‘of these here ar- | 


ticles. No use talkin’, in the hands of most 
of these here writers thet there .30-06 is 


a killin’ gun and the more I read about it | 


the more I felt like kickin’ myself fer sellin’ 
one which I had bought to shoot chucks but 


which proved to hev excess power for me | 


and the chucks both, not to speak of the 
neighbors. The .250-3000 articles sounded 
good too but this wouldn’t do so well ac- 
cordin’ to the articles if I was to hunt moose 
some time. Seems like the .30-30, .32 Special, 
.303 and .33 Special, not to speak of the 
old .45-70, was light and handy and fine 
deer guns but out of style because the 
stocks ain’t suited to prone shootin’ or 
sumpin. Anyhow all the articles kind of 
passed them by as though they weren’t so 
hot, thet is the articles by the real sharks, 
although it ain’t clear to me what even one 
of these fellers would want to shoot prone 
for where I bin huntin’ this fall in brush 
and briars neck high standin’ up. Then 
as you know there was a lot of articles 
about levers versus bolts and how the 
levers was faster but the bolts jes naturally 
better. Seems like the bolt action fellers 
is all set up because of their guns bein’ 
able to shoot into 4-inch circles at 200 
yards, which don’t mean nothin’ agin if 
you ain’t able to see anything at over 50 
like where we was most of the time. For 
smooth readin’ there’s no doubt about the 
bolt action birds hevin’ the best of the 
fracas on paper. In the deer woods I ain’t 
so sure. Anyhow I fell for the bolts and 
got to layin’ awake nights tryin to decide 
whether I’d ruther hev a floor plate and a 
good bolt stop on a .30-06 Remington or a 
pretty bolt handle and stream lines on a 
.30-06 Winchester and whether the extra 


buck | 


‘ 
STREAMCRAFT 


An Angling Manual 
By 
DR. GEORGE PARKER HOLDEN 


Revised Edition 








ee REVISED EDITION 








Price $3, postpaid 


Published in 1919, revised in 
1927, this book contains 287 
pages and profuse illustra- 
tions—including eight beauti- 
ful full-page color plates of 
| standard commercial artificial 
flies. 


This most proctent and 
up-to-date book 


Contains the following chap- 
ters: Selection, Care and 
Rigging of the Rod; The Art 
of Casting; Trout and Bass 
Habits: Lures and Use, and 
Some Stream Entomology; 
Trout and Bass. Habits: 
Lures and Use (Concluded) ; 
The Angler’s Flies and How 
to Tie Them; The Angler’s 
Flies, etc. (Concluded); 
Artificial Trout-Flies De- 
scribed; Index and Classifi- 
cation According to Body 
Color of Described Artificial 
Flies. 


Dr. Holden has revised the 
book and brought it com- 
pletely up to date, making it 
the most thorough and au- 
thoritative work on fishing 
in streams, lakes and rivers. 
The material on fly-tying 
alone, makes this book well 
worth the price. 
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speed of the .270 was better’n the bigger 


bullet of the .30-06, etc. Finally it got so 
bad I decided to buy and get some sleep 
so one day I ordered me a .30-06 of the 
type thet I read the last article about and 
also some fodder for her. 


HEN the stuff comes I takes it right 

out to where I sights in my chuck 
guns and tried her out. O’ course I hed 
shot the other .30-06 I hed hed but only 
with woodchuck loads which proved to be 
too heavy fur this neighborhood as a regu- 
ler thing. The store loads I hed bought 
was even stronger and after the first couple 
of shots I begins to hit .he dirt in front of 
the frame an’ the more I shot it seemed 
the worse I got. She don’t kick too bad 
but she sure has a awful roar. I walks up 
to about 50 yards of my target an’ my 
shootin’ was still turible. Course I begin 
to cuss the gun and the ammunition but 
after I got home and begins to think it 
over I decides I’d better make sure what 
was what before I kicked. So mext day 
bein’ Sunday I drove over to Dobbstown, 
where there’s a feller I know who they 
say use to be a crack shot in the Army 
and who is in the reserves and shoots on 
the Fort Smith range over to Peekskill 
most every Sunday. After listenin’ to my 
troubles and lookin’ the gun over he says 
why don’t I come on up to the range that 
afternoon and let him shoot her? Since 
thet was just what I was hopin’ for we 
was soon on our way. Not long after we 
arrives we was examinin’ a target with 
three sightin’ shots in the white and 10 
others in the black, most of which was in 
about a 6-inch circle and all shot at 200 
yards prone o’ course. Soon as he looked 
at it he begun to laff and says, “Young 
feller you're just like all the rest of these 
here deer hunters tryin’ to run before you 
can walk. You got a fine gun and the fin- 
est cartridge of them all for huntin’ big 
game any wheres on this continent but you 
ain’t goin’ to learn to shoot it in no day 
or a week or a month. What’s more for 
offhand work, even if you practice for the 
next three years you won't need to worry 
much about whether she shoots into three 
inches or eight inches at 200 yards. If you 
want to start out right off huntin’ deer go 
get yourself a 25-35 or sumpin like that 
which don’t m-. . you blink and jump when 
you think it’s aout to go off. The .25-35 
ain’t got so much punch on paper but it’ll 
knock a deer over a dern sight quicker 
when it hits ’°em than a .30-06 will missin’ 
em. 


Now what I wants to know is why 
don’t all these sharks what is boost- 
in’ the .30-06 tell us fellers what live back 
in the sticks just how much shootin’ a feller 
has to do with a .30-06 fore he kin get out’n 
it anything like the results they tells about? 
Seems that’s part of the story just like 
what kind of sights to have and the shape 
of the stock which they telis so much about. 
If what this feller what tries out my gun 
says is true the cost of ammunition for 
learnin’ to shoot a .30-06 might be a right 
important factor in choosin’ a gun, not to 
speak of the time and facilities for prac- 
ticin’. O’ course I decides to use my .25 
Remington for this year and until I can 
learn to hit sumpin with the .30-06. 

I almost forgot to say that we went 
huntin’ and hed a swell week in the woods, 
bringin’ back two nice bucks, one of which 
I shot with my .25 the third day we was 
out. Harry and George (the guide) was 
drivin’ and Fred and I was on watch when 
I see this prong-horn sneakin’ along about 
40 yards from where I was settin’. He 
went down and stayed down too, first crack, 
and when we cut him up later there was a 
hole clean through the carcass, includin’ 
one shoulder bone. Seems like that ought 
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to be enough for any deer long as a feller 
has a gun he can shoot somewheres near 
strate. We didn’t get no bears but we did 
see some tracks and ma was so tickled 
with the meat we brung home she has kinda 
let up on razzin’ me about the money I has 
spent on huntin’. If things goes along 
good maybe I kin get away with buyin’ 
thet one and 1%-inch objective scope Mr. 
Whelen has been writin’ about before next 
chuck season. 
N. Y. Joun BIstey. 


Two Shots 


By Chauncey Thomas 


ror a long time the inside of our gun 
barrels was gnawed out and we did not 
know by what, or why, till we found the 
cause in the primer. Here may, or may 
not, be a cause for some batches of am- 
munition being better than others, although 
apparently they are as near alike as human 
care can make them. 

Tin exposed to certain degrees of tem- 





BEAUTY IN A GUN CABINET 


Friend wife won't object to this kind of a 

cabinet. Built by Ralph W. Sprague of 

LaGrange, Ind., it is of solid walnut, 7 

feet 4 inches high, 17 inches deep over all, 

land is illuminated in the interior with a 
blue light 


perature (cold) is changed and becomes 
what is called “gray tin.” Instead of the 
rather tough malleable metal it is more of 
a metallic powder. A rough illustration 
exists in the action of molasses turning to 
sugar. 

If this is true with tin mixed with other 
metals, such as the lead in our bullets, then 
perhaps we have the reason for some bul- 
lets acting differently from other bullets, 
though made from the same mixture, at 
the same time, and under the same condi- 
tions. Say one batch is kept above a 
certain critical temperature, and another 
batch of the same bullets is exposed 
to a certain degree of cold and the tin 
in them turns to gray tin? The bul- 
lets of course will give far different results 
when shot. 

It is a question, like the primer erosion 
matter, for a metallurgist to hunt down, 
not for laymen, as most of us are. I re- 
spectfully refer it to the scientific depart- 
ments of our ammunition companies, per- 
haps including the Government bureau at 
Washington, where they finally settled the 
gun pitting matter. 

Speaking of Washington bureaus, I 
notice in a recent publication of one of 
the governmental bureaus that the first 





successful double barrel shotguns were in- 
vented by one Guilliano Bossi of Rome, 
Italy (not New York) and that, curiously 
enough, they were over-and-under guns, 
which is the latest development in our 
American shotguns. And this over 300 
years ago—in 1616. The Government also 
reports that double barrel shotguns were a 
novelty in 1784, and presumably the double 
barrel rifle was also. 

Now the first guns fired in America (by 
Columbus and Cortez) were breech-load- 
ers; the first revolvers were double action; 
the first shotguns were over-and-under; a 
lever repeating rifle was used in Spain 
about 200 years , the first peep sights 
were used over 500 years ago; and the 
biggest cannon ever fired were used by the 
Turks when they took Constantinople half 
a century before America was discovered. 
All of which leaves a man in a gun store 
looking over the latest firearms a little 
dazed. 

But will somebody who knows how dig 
up this tin matter and see if cold puts 
something into bullets that ruins their ac- 
curacy? 


Ho! Alaska! 


(Continued from page 20) 


red-top grass, a regular pasture land. At 
intervals there are groves of spruce. 

It was in a large grove of this latter that 
we spent a good part of the afternoon 
combing it out in order to find a good 
head. The moose were there all right, and 
we saw many, but we could not see clearly 
a head that warranted shooting. The 
hunting was a great deal like those puzzle 
pictures, which have a face or animal con- 
cealed in a scene, or the foliage of a tree. 
Today the picture was a spruce forest and 
we had to find moose and clearly dis- 
tinguish both horns before shooting. Some- 
times we could see legs only, sometimes the 
side of the body, occasionally the head of a 
cow moose. Of the bull moose, however, 
the only head we saw really well was a 
small one. We could sometimes see one 
side of a head, but not the other. One head 
had wonderful horns one one side and on 
the other spikes which threw it out of 
balance. 


AFTER following the particular herd we 
had spotted through the timber for an 
hour and a half, they sensed our presence, 
probably got our wind, and left for parts 
unknown. 

It is apparently the cows that are the 

more alert as Hank was continually com- 
plaining of their presence, and that they 
were giving us away. Having lost the herd 
we headed for this camp. On the way we 
passed a bull that was with a cow and 
calf. He looked fair only, but we tried to 
get close to see better. Then the cow took 
alarm, and the three of them scurried out 
of sight. 
_ In moose hunting the ears are called 
into play to help find the game. One stands 
and listens. If moose are in the vicinity 
one hears a coughing grunt or the click and 
clash of horns, or the bellow of a cow. 
Then a start is made in the direction of the 
sound, and then a stop to listen again. 
Finally, when close enough, one peers un- 
der the trees, between branches and 
through the brush in an attempt to see 
what kind of head there is. 

I could have shot a moose easily half a 
dozen or more times today, and quite 
possibly some of the animals we saw 
had worth-while heads, but we could not 
see. ‘Tomorrow will probably tell the 
tale. We expect to start early and keep 
at it hard all day, or until we shoot 
our head. 

October 8th: 








— 
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ODAY I shot my bull moose. Last 

night, having been very cold, the 
ground was frozen hard and the grasses 
and leaves crackled with the frost as we 
walked. 

As planned we were on our way before 
7 a. m., afoot and headed down the trail 
towards Skilak Lake. We did not stay long 
on the trail, however, but headed toward a 
ridge from which Hank Lucas said we 
could see the whole countryside, and from 
which he planned that we should locate our 
moose if possible. 

As we climbed a preliminary hill toward 
the main ridge, the characteristic grunt of 
a bull was heard off to the right, so we 
turned aside to investigate. Climbing a 
little higher, we could look over the top 
and first we saw a cow, then a calf, 
and as a shadow moved along the trees, 
a bull. 

This fellow received our careful atten- 
tion through the glasses, but his head was 
too small to be a good representative of 
the Kenai. For Canada or Maine, he would 
have been good. We watched them trot off 
through the timber as they caught our 
scent. 

The sun was up when we reached the 
“lookout” on the top of the ridge, and it 
was only a few minutes before a bull and 
a band of four cows were spotted about a 
mile and a quarter away. The bull was 
not sufficiently in the open to see clearly 
what he had in the way of a head, so that 
we sat where we were and watched, and at 
the same time scanned the country for 
more moose. None were to be _ seen 
close at hand, but we could distinguish 
some very far away at about the limit 
of the range of the glasses. Hank said 
that the moose were lying down or else 
standing in the timber at that time in 
the morning. 

As we continued to observe the bull 
mentioned above and his harem, he would 
take a few steps in the open and then stop 
under a spruce behind some alders. As a 
result of the several glimpses we had of his 
head, however, we decided that it looked 
quite good, certainly good enough to look 
into carefully from the standpoint of get- 
ting our trophy on a hunting limit of one 
day. 


HE wind was right where we were, so 

we dropped into a valley and followed 
it till we figured we were opposite to 
where the moose had been seen. 

Then we climbed out and peered around 
the trees for the moose. The wind had 
changed with the conformation of the land, 
and was now blowing to where we had seen 
the moose. A cow stepped into view, looked 
at us in alarm and trotted off. Another 
did, they all did, the bull last of all, with 
Hank trying to see his horns through the 
glasses to make sure and me ready for a 
long running shot if the verdict was that 
the head was suitable. 

No work from Hank, however. The 
moose descended a valley and rose up the 
other side with us running after, trying to 
get a clear glimpse in the valley where it 
was free of grass. Too late! 

However, just before the bull passed the 
skyline at the top of the valley, he stopped 
an instant against the sky, turned his head 
to the right and to the left, and we saw 
that it was all right, good palms, plenty of 
points, and good brow points. Then he 
vanished. 

We followed along after them quite a 
way without seeing them. Saw three cows 
and two calves without a bull but probably 
of a different bunch. Coming to a swamp 
of moss and high grass, Hank decided that 
the best thing to do was to climb the same 
ridge again for another look around, which 
he did, about a mile farther down than our 
first observation point. 
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It was now 10:30 and the moose began 
to move about. In front of us were two 
cows; farther away, three. Along the edge 
of distant timber, we saw the shadowy 
forms of more moose. Far off to the right 
we saw a huge bull with a fine head fol- 
lowing a cow. They were moving right 
along and disappeared into a narrow 
stretch of timber. My, how we hoped they 
would stop in the timber and lie down. 
However, shortly the bull emerged, this 
time trotting and without his cow. 

“He’s lost his cow,” said Hank, “and is 
trying to find her.” Sadly we watched that | 
big bull trot and trot, all the time going 
farther away till he passed out of sight. 


post then right in front where we had 
J seen the cows I saw that a big bull had | 
joined them and a bull with small horns as 
well. When I pointed them out to George, 
who was still looking for the trotter to re- 
appear, he looked at them and exclaimed, 
“The bigger one is the same bull we were 
trying for before. He must have been lying 
down right in front of where we turned 
aside to come up here. If we had gone 
just a little bit further we would have 
jumped him.” 

The entire group, bulls and cows, seemed 
uneasy and started traveling. The wind 
was toward them and they must have 
caught enough of our scent to start them 
off. My! human beings must have a 
terrible smell to animals. At any rate, 
they moved slowly and not far, stop- 
ping in a neck of timber less than a 
mile away. 

Now we knew of two bulls, one as- 
suredly a “buster” which we had seen trot 
out of sight a long way off, and a good one 
within a mile, and a decision was before 
us as to which to go after. Had we had a 
second day to hunt there would be no de- 
cision required and we would have spent 
the rest of the day trying to find the “bust- 
er.’ With one day only at our disposal 
and a pretty good head near at hand, we 
went for the good head. 

Getting to the timber was easy, and as 
we squatted and stooped among it, I saw 
just through the timber and on the other 
side, the outline of the points of a bull’s 
horns. I whistled low to Hank, who came 
and looked. We moved toward it. A cow 
moved into sight, saw us and made off on 
the run. We feared the bull would do like- 
wise, but he didn’t. Two or three more 
cautious steps and all the head, the neck, 
and hump were in view. Hank studied 
carefully through the glasses with the vis- 
ible part of the moose not over a hundred 
yards away. 

“He’s all right, shoot,” said Hank. 


HE shot was a standing shot to clear 

the tall grass and willows, using the 
sling for steady holding. One shot through 
the spine was all that was needed. 

The horns proved very well pointed in- 
deed, with thirty-one points. One point 
broken off in fighting, would have made 
thirty-two. Palms seventeen inches, good 
and broad. Brow points three each and 
heavy. Spread could have been better, 





fifty-two inches, with one long point bent 
inward, which if bent outward would have 
greatly increased the spread without add- 
ing any more horn. Symmetry almost per- 
fect. In all, the head is better than one 
could reasonably expect with a single day 
to look them over. He will loom up 
huge on the wall, however, when mounted, 
and the horns are very heavy with lots | 
of bone. 

This bull, we found in skinning, was a 
pretty old fellow, much bruised and scarred 
from his battles and with one ripped ear 
from a recent fight that the taxidermist 
will have to repair. The bull was shot at 
noon, At 2:45 Hank was carrying the 
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horns and I the cape and the two guns to 
a point where a pack animal can go to- 
morrow. Back in camp at 4:30. 

The moose is far and away the easiest 
game yet hunted. The country is easy to 
travel and the moose are plentiful. Given 
time enough almost any kind of a head 
could be gotten, and any kind of a hunter 
could get one. I would like to spend a 
week here looking them over, in fact I 
thought that I was going to. Traveling 
however, has consumed all the day-time 
and more, I should think, ceuld have been 
done at night. 

Tomorrow back to Tustamena. Next day 
down river to Kusiloff, next day to An- 
chorage, next day to Seward, next day, 
Saturday, start sail for Seattle. 

October 9th: 

3ack at the Tustamena Lake camp. To- 
day we retraced the ground we traveled 
over when we went after moose. The 
moose hunting camp I find had a funny 
name, in fact it was called Funny River 
Camp. 


HERE is no question but what the 
Kenai is alive with moose, thousands of 
them. The proper way to hunt here is to 


Then every day stalk and examine moose 
through the glasses. One is sure to find 
some day a remarkable head. 

The more I see my head, the better I 
like it, and, looking over shed antlers and 
horns here at Tustamena the better it 
looks to me. On being measured for spread 
here at camp, it measured larger than the 
rough measurement at Funny River 
showed, being about fifty-four inches 
spread. However, it has horn enough for 
a much larger spread. The palm on one 
side and the upper points turn inward. If, 
without adding any more horn, they had 
continued the direction they had started, 
the spread would be about sixty inches. 
With its broad palms and great brow 
points, Hank says that it will be a very 
showy mounting. 

I was talking this afternoon with Tom 
O’Dale, who has a cabin here and_is an old- 
time hunter and riverman. He is of the 
opinion that the .375 Magnum is the best 
bear gun of all. I have begun to doubt the 
405. He also feels that the Springfield .30 
U. S. G. is superior. He says he likes the 
hard nose 180-grain for the big bear, the 
mushrooming bullets have not enough pen- 
etration. Further, brownies are fighters and 
will charge often without provocation. He 
has been charged and knows, and enum- 
erated several other instances. On one 
occasion three brownies kept two members 
of a survey party up trees for hours. A 
favorite trick of a wounded brown bear is 
to circle back to his track and there lie in 
wait for his tracker. 


N conclusion a few remarks on the arms 

and ammunition I used: I found the 180- 
grain 30 U. S. G. Western with hollow- 
point bullet sufficient to kill in every case 
with one shot. In every case where this 
was used I endeavored to place the bullet 
just back of the shoulder, where a high 
shot striking a vertebra would stun the 
animal, a little lower would go through the 
spine, still lower through the large heart 
blood vessels, and in the lowest position 
through the heart itself. With the tele- 
scopic sight I was using of Belding & Mull 
manufacture, I was able to do this with 
regularity. Every shot fired with this 
cartridge and scope went through the area 
mentioned and the animal did not go out 
of its tracks. I also used the .405 but 
found it not nearly so effective. On the 
small Glacier bear, which was one of the 
two long shots I had to make, I put two 
.405 bullets in at about 300 yards on the 
moving bear out of four shots fired, holding 
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high, of course, to compensate for the high 
trajectory of this cartridge. Both bullets 
entered just behind the ribs, quartering 
through the body towards the opposite for- 
ward shoulder. Neither of these stopped 
the bear, so that as I was firing I called to 
George Bellanger to fire also, knowing that 
I had hit the bear. It was his bullet from 
a 0 U. S. G. Western hollow-point that 
stopped this small Glacier bear. I was 
really very much surprised that two .405 
hollow-points quartering through the body 
as they did, did not stop this small bear 
instantly. 


The Big Fifties 
(Continued from page 9) 


45-105 models. 

The Sharps-Borchardt models of 1878 
are too numerous to go into in details, but 
were up to their usual high standard of 
workmanship, and in finish and appear- 
ance equal to modern arms. The .45 Long 
Range model was rated at 1,100 yards. It 
had the hammerless feature, as well as a 
safety catch, and was a strong, speedy, and 
excellent action, approved by the U. S. 
Ordnance Board. Its main fault was that 
it was a single shot, whereas the day of 
the repeater was at hand. 

In 1881 the Sharps factory suspended 
production, retiring gracefully from the 
field in which their achievements are still 
notable. 

Although not extensively used for hunt- 
ing, the Spencer carbine was the champion 
weapon of the Civil War, a total of 94,156 
carbines and 12,471 rifles being bought by 
the government. This was more than any 
other make, and is approached by Sharps 
with 80,512. 

The Spencer was patented by Christo- 
pher M. Spencer in 1860, and made by the 
Spencer Repeating Arms Co., Boston, 
Mass., and by the Burnside Rifle Co., in 
Providence, R. I. 

Their .52 caliber, rim-fire, 7-shot car- 
bine, shooting a 45-grain load and 350-grain 
bullet, was acknowledged the best cavalry 
carbine in the war. With the adoption of 
Blakeslee’s tin cartridge box, holding 10 
tubes, each containing seven cartridges, 
ready to slip into the magazine, the Spen- 
cer would fire fifteen shots a minute. This 
was three more than their nearest rival, 
the Sherps. 

They were a lever action, as were most 
of the successful arms of that day. The 
trigger guard, on being moved downward 
and forward, swung the breech-block with 
it; a coil spring in the tubular magazine in 
the stock threw a cartridge to the firing 
chamber, where it was pushed into the 
chamber by the breech pin, as the large 
breech-block came back to position by the 
return of the trigger guard to its place. 
The striking part of this action is the 
size, and distance the block traveled in 
loading. 

The Spencer Short Model rifle, a .54-45- 
386, with a 30-inch barrel, was called by 
officers the best rifle of its time. This had 
a turn button underneath that interrupted 
the action, and allowed it to be used as a 
single shot. 

The Springfield .50-70-450 belongs to a 
family that has made a lot of history— 
and will make much more, no doubt. These 
were rebarrelled from the .58 caliber muz- 
zle-loader of 1864. 

The breech system for metallic cartridges 
was invented by E. S. Allin, master ar- 
morer of the Springfield Arsenal. It con- 
sisted of a screwed on breech-block, and a 
sliding rack with teeth, which was thrown 
forward by a spring when the teeth disen- 
gaged from those in the curved part of the 
front end of the breech-block. It is said 
this sometimes failed to eject properly in 





actual use. It was a center-fire, single 
shot, and the velocity was 1,240. 

The 1865 Springfield conversions were 
.58 caliber; the 1868 were .50; and 1870 a 
.50, and also a center-fire, single shot car- 
bine, with a 700-yard range. In 1873 they 
became a .45 caliber, and since then have 
been constantly improved and developed 
until the U. S. Army Springfield stands 
supreme today, as the most perfect and 
practical rifle ever made. 

It seems strange that such a well de- 
signed rifle as the Henry repeater was not 
adopted by the government in greater num- 
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No. 9—Starr .54 rim-fire carbine. No. 
10—A .36 caliber rim-fire made by Eli 
Whitney and said to have been patented 
by Frank Wesson. An experimental arm. 
Note the long projection on hammer to 
strike the firing pin. No. 11—Wesson 
.44 rifle, rim-fire. Patented by Frank 
Wesson in 1859. No. 12—Wesson .41 
carbine, rim-fire, also patented in 1859 


bers in the Civil War. While never a .50 
caliber, it deserves mention because it be- 
came the famous Winchester .44-40, cred- 
ited with killing more game and men in 
the West than any other, besides traveling 
with explorers to every corner of the earth. 
James J. Hill is credited with saying he 
could not have put through the Great 
Northern without the Winchester .44. 

Tyler Henry adopted the rim-fire car- 
tridge in 1860, and thus removed a fault 
common to most breech-loading percus- 
sion guns, which was the escape of gas 
from the firing chamber, through the 
breech. The copper shell expanded and 
sealed the explosion chamber against this. 

That wonderful rising block action would 
“shake” out the loads from the 12-shot 
Henry at the rate of twenty-five a minute, 
and still but 1,731 were issued by the gov- 
ernment, although 10,000 were privately 
purchased by different regiments. The Con- 
federates called it “That damn Yankee 
gun you can load on Sunday and fire all 
the rest of the week.” 

When the Winchester Co. took over 
Henry’s patents in 1866, the rifle remained 
the. same, except that the loading of the 
tubular magazine, under the barrel, was 
accomplished from a slot in the frame at 
the rear, instead of at the lower end of the 
tube. Besides being faster it prevented in- 
jury to the coil spring in the magazine, and 

















the danger of dirt being admitted to the 
magazine. 

The 1866 Winchester was a .44-28-200 
load, with a velocity of 1,125 feet per sec- 
ond, but the 1873 was a heavier action, and 
stronger—the famous .44-40. It had the 
same weight bullet, but the velocity was 
now a fraction over 1,300 feet. This model 
also in .32 and .38 calibers was built for 
over fifty years. The .44-40 was the 
strong right arm of the pioneers, who 
built an empire among dangers too little 
realized today. It saved the scalps of 
many a lonely settler’s family, guarded 
endless miles of cattle trails and range, and 
helped lay the rails. Is it any wonder that 
its trail was a bloody one? 

While on the subject of general purpose 
rifles we must not overlook the Evans .44 
Sporting repeater, patented by Warren E. 
Evans in 1871. It was a rim-fire, lever 
action, and held from twenty-six to thirty- 
two cartridges in a magazine extending 
from the breech to the butt. The stock 
was in two parts, one half being bolted to 
the upper side, and the other half to the 
lower side of this magazine. Inside was 
a revolving part which held and fed the 
cartridges, without the use of springs, on 
the screw feed principle. On moving the 
lever forward and back this part was re- 
volved a quarter turn and fed one car- 
tridge. Loading was done in the same 
manner, but if the lever was accidentally 
worked and a cartridge was not inserted, 
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No. 8—Sharps .52 rim-fire carbine, 
altered from rcussion, for use in the 
Civil War. No. 9—Shar 1859 model, 
percussion. No. 10—New model 1863 
Sharps. Both of latter two models were 
later altered to use metallic cartridges 


a gap occurred which might cause a mis- 
fire at some critical time. It could be used 
as a single shot by loading directly into the 
barrel. These rifles were made until 1885. 
One of the largest of the old guard was 
the .58 Remington, 1866 model, rim-fire. In 
loading, if the muzzle was elevated, the 
hammer cocked, and the breech piece 
brought back with the thumb of the right 
hand, the empty case would fall out. 
Their .50 caliber rim-fire carbine had the 
original Ryder action, patented by Joseph 
Ryder in 1861, but was bought by Reming- 
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ton when he entered their employ. 
this became the familiar Remington action, 


In time | 


but the original was a split breech-block, | 


having a slot through which the hammer 


passed in firing, and with two prongs on | 


either side, by which it was pulled back 
to eject and load. 

Their 1870-71 Navy models had a 1,000- 
yard range, as well as some of the later 
improved .45 caliber models. 

Sweden, Norway, and Denmark adopted 
the Remington system in 1867, Spain in 
1871, and Argentina adopted the .433 cal- 
iber in 1879. 

General Custer was:a Remington user— 
it is claimed. He preferred them 
hunting. 

Another rifle that spit a lot of lead at 
once was the .58 caliber Phoenix made by 
Eli Whitney in 1874. It was claimed to 
have the fewest working parts of any rifle 
of its time. The extractor was a small 
lever operated by the breech-block. To 
open the breech the hammer was brought 
to half cock, and the block could then be 
swung to the right. 

The Joslyn carbine, built in 1864 by the 
Joslyn Firearms Co., Stonington, Conn., 
was a .54 caliber, rim-fire weapon, and the 
makers sold 11,261 to the Northern army. 
They made a .50 caliber rifle and carbine, 
and a .58 carbine. Contrary to most, the 
breech on these swung to the left, after 
a button on the right side was pulled out- 
ward. The .58 carbine could be fired at 
the rate of eight shots a minute. There is 


one on exhibition in the famous Nunne- | 


for | 





macher Collection at the Milwaukee Public | 


Museum which is said to have been used 
by Jesse James. 


This great collection deserves a word of | 


mention, as it is the most complete in this 
country, containing every form of projec- 
tile weapon from the cross-bow to the ma- 
chine gun, including many rarities among 
ancient types. 

Two 1864 models that got into the war 
were the Warner .50 caliber carbine (4,001 
of which were issued), and the Ball .50 
caliber center-fire, bolt action, seven-shot 
carbine. Only 1,002 of these reached the 
conflict. 

Another bolt action, rarely seen today, 
was the Palmer .52 caliber rim-fire car- 
bine. The breech was closed by a sectional 
screw in the rear of the breech-block, in- 
stead of in the usual way. Just 1,001 of 
these were sold to the government, late in 
the war, being patented in 1863 by Wm. 
Palmer. 

The Ballard .54 rim-fire carbine was in 
the war 1,509 strong. They also made a 
.45 caliber called the “Long Rifle,” though 
the barrel was but 30 inches—not excep- 
tionally long for those days. The Ballard 
rifle was well liked by hunters. 

Others of lesser note that represent an 
age when strength and power were more 
necessary than speed or grace were: the 
Ward-Burton .50, Starr .54, Hotchkiss 
.45-70, and among the .44 calibers the 
Smith & Wesson, Howard, and Robinson. 

Among all the different types of mili- 
tary and sporting rifles of the “60s and 
70s, three stand out. The Sharps, though 
used in the war in the percussion models, 
chiefly, was the best hunting rifle made 
after the war, and there is little doubt that 
the Spencer was the best Civil War arm, 
or at least the most practical, but about 
these two still clings the scent of battles, 
heroism, and the romance of the old Fron- 
tier. Their mighty voices are now but an 
echo of valorous deeds, of men who dared 
—and died. 

To Tyler Henry must go the honor of 
producing the Winchester .44-40, the third 
outstanding weapon, of which Col. W. F. 
Cody wrote, “I have used and tried nearly 
every kind of a gun in the United States, 
and for general hunting or Indian fighting, 
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I pronounce your improved Winchester 
THE BOSS.” To prove he was sincere, 
it must be said that Buffalo Bill used the 
Winchester on the plains and in exhibitions 
for upwards of thirty years. 

Improved though our modern guns are, 
they have none of the character of the 
sturdy, powerful guns of the frontier. 
They had the strength of the pioneer, and 
were fit companions to the determined men 
who used them—men, who, like the guns 
they carried, were but the tools of Destiny. 


Making Your Son a Sportsman 


(Continued from page 11) 


sure and swift in the form of an eight- 
pound large-mouth. The old leviathan led 
the boy a merry chase over the pond, 
racing manfully from side to side; standing 
up on his hind legs and doing the hula hula, 
and making a pluperfect mess of things 
generally. I was torn by conflicting emo- 
tions, as the elder novelists say, devoutly 
praying that the lesson I had anticipated 
would be deferred until the next strike! 
Then it happened. Before either of us 
could say Jack Robinson, the big fellow 
got off to a straightaway and the rotten 
line parted sickeningly. 

The boy is still grieving over the big 
bass he lost, but believe me, his casting line 
is invariably unwound and dried out when 
he comes in from a fishing trip now. That 
experience is one he will enjoy recounting 
for the rest of his life. I hope he will be 
telling it to his son in years to come. But 
I also hope he will let his son make his 
own mistakes in his own way too! 


Plugging For the Game 


(Continued from page 17) 


of useful wild life. The owls were all 
killed with a shotgun, as they suddenly 
flopped out of their hiding places and 
winged their way through the timber. It 
is on the first flush of these birds that 
your chances are best, for a little later 
they become very particular about how 
near you approach them. 

Chuck shooting is a fascinating sport for 
the rifleman. These husky meadow min- 
ers are clever, and when in the open will 
not permit one to draw very near without 
scooting into their dens. However, a 
chuck with his rear end in a hole and his 
head poked out, is a different proposition, 
if you are not moving. Unquestionably a 
high-powered or semi-high-powered rifle is 
best for chucks, but there are many places 
where such arms cannot be used with 
safety. Should a hunter accidentally punc- 
ture a cow or horse, he will quickly undo 
all the good he might have done. Chucks 
are averse to letting one get well within 
.22 caliber range, but for this I have an 
effective remedy. In settled districts, I 
greatly prefer a .22 caliber rifle for this 
kind of shooting—using long rifle hollow- 
point bullets. It takes a little better shoot- 
ing but it is the safest equipment, and 
with a little care, effective. 

If a chuck prefers to go into his den 
before I can get within range of him, I 
resort to the waiting game. Walking up 
to within twenty-five yards of the den, I 
lie down, knowing him to be an inquisi- 
tive cuss, who wili soon be out for another 
look at the situation. If one comes too 
near when the animal is just inside his 
den, he will have a very long wait for his 
quarry. By keeping back within twenty- 
five or thirty yards, if it is good chuck 
weather, you will seldom have to wait 
more than ten minutes. Morning or eve- 
ning, in the spring after the weather gets 
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fairly warm, or later after hay has been 
cut from the meadows, have been my best 
times for chuck hunting. A chuck at 
twenty-five yards is not a difficult target. 
At this range I prefer a head shot. A .22 
long rifle hollow-point placed in this por- 
tion of the animal will relax him instantly. 
He will double up right where he is and 
not get away even though two-thirds of 
his body is already in the den. 


yok this kind of shooting, solid bullets, 
even in long rifle cartridges, are none 
too effective, but the hollow points are 
deadly. I had a rather unpleasant expe- 
rience with solid bullets on chucks. I 
had a good shot at one at about fifty 
yards. When I heard my bullet strike 
him, I walked up, feeling sure of a kill. 
He was nowhere to be found. I peered 
into his den, which apparently extended a 
good way back but did not look to be 
deeper than from six inches to a foot. 
Thoughtlessly I reached in the length of 
my hand, attempting to tear out a chunk 
of dirt in the hope of getting a better view 
of the interior. I had no more than placed 
my hand inside, when whang! A chuck 
struck the knuckles of my left hand with 
such force as to knock my hand clear of 
the den. It scarcely broke the skin, but 
it was badly bruised and soon swelled to 
almost twice its normal size. 

I could not believe that the chuck I had 
shot had strength enough left in him to 
deliver a wallop like that. Curious to 
know more about the incident, I returned 
to the den next day. I found a dead chuck 
just inside. It was my theory that the 
chuck I plugged did not hit me, but that 
another one which must have dragged him 
inside, did. Whether they do this or not, 
I do not know, but at any rate I have since 
kept my hands out of chuck dens. 

Armed with a shotgun, I was out after 
a hawk one spring day, when I sighted a 
large chuck near his den. He went in, of 
course, long before I was within shotgun 
range. I walked up to within about twenty 
yards of the den and lay down to wait. 
In less than seven minutes, I saw the top 
of his head emerge slowly, till I could see 
his left eye. He winked sleepily a few 
times, as I slowly moved my gun into posi- 
tion. Enough of him was already showing, 
but he was not satisfied. He desired a 
better view, poking half his length out of 
the hole. I sighted at a point just behind 
the shoulder and touched off a charge of 
4s. They brought him the remainder of 
the way out of the hole and stretched him 
out with scarcely a kick. I would much 
rather have had a .22 rifle. 


HORTLY after the above, I was watch- 

ing a den of young chucks. I was 
within thirty, yards of the den, which was 
in the middle of a fertile meadow. I saw 
a young chuck half the size of an adult 
muskrat, rise up on his rear legs and look 
at me from behind a mound of dirt at the 
den’s entrance. I took a crack at him 
with a heavy Winchester .22 target rifle. 
Immediately after he disappeared behind 
the mound, I heard a squeal. “Surely,” I 
thought, “I didn’t make him squeal at that 
range.” I reloaded and walked up to see 
what was up. Before I reached the den, 
the old chuck popped her head out, full of 
fight. I quieted her with my next shot. 
I discovered that my first bullet had passed 
through one of the young chucks and just 
about finished a second. Later that morn- 
ing, I picked off five more young ones 
near the den, also two full grown chucks 
in a nearby clover field, making a run of 
ten with ten shots with a .22 caliber rifle 
—none of them, however, more than forty 
yards. 

I killed forty chucks on that 200-acre 
farm, and though that has been over four 





years ago, few chucks have appeared there 
since. I bagged over a hundred grey, 
striped and pocket gophers, also half a 
dozen crows, enjoying the whole perform- 
ance immensely. I am now permitted to 
hunt pheasants there, any old time we have 
an open season. 

I have had much sport with the grey 
and striped gopher. They are excellent 
targets for a good .22 rifle. At this game, 
one gets much more shooting than at the 
chuck game. A good clear day in May 
is perhaps the best time to hunt them. 
Twenty of these in a day is not an un- 
usual bag in the corn belt of Iowa. Here 
too, the waiting game works best. A 
gopher will not keep one waiting very long. 

Until recently, I had believed these lit- 
tle rodents lived on grain chiefly—never 
eating flesh, but Carl Benson of Lamoille, 
Ia., largest game breeder in the state, 
declares they eat many of his pheasant 
chicks. When I asked if he was sure of 
that, he declared that they cut open several 
gophers for examination. They found tiny 
pheasant feet in the stomachs of these lit- 
tle pests which are so hard on the Iowa 
corn crop. 


CENERALLY I do my gopher shooting 
in a pasture or meadow near a corn- 
field, for here one can do the most good. 
The pheasant has been blamed for much 
of the work done by gophers, but I notice 
that where I hunt gophers steadily very 
little corn is destroyed, though there is 
a good pheasant population immediately 
adjoining. I took particular notice this 
year, and out of sixty acres of corn, I 
don’t believe two dozen hills are missing 
—taken by ringnecks. Since the grass- 
hopper scare, most of the farmers have 
changed their minds about the ringneck and 
he seems to be desired by practically all 
farmers and damned by a very, very few. 
The cut-worm seems to be another favor- 
ite item on the ringneck’s menu, which is 
another strong point in his favor. 

The pocket gopher is destructive to 
meadows and pastures, as well as to 
corn fields, and because of this most coun- 
ties pay a bounty on his powerful front 
feet. An underground worker, he is seldom 
seen on the surface. By watching closely 
in early morning or evening, one can lo- 
cate him throwing up dirt. I have killed 
this pest with a rifle, but they are so quick 
that a small gauge shotgun works much 
better. If one finds a gopher at work, 
after he delivers his load of dirt and goes 
down to refill his pockets, one may gain a 
few yards, stopping, if possible, the second 
he appears. I prefer a 28 gauge shotgun, 
which I have for these, at about twenty 
yards. I have killed thirty-five of them 
with it this year and have yet to fail to 
make a kill. A .410 or a 20 would, of 
course, make a good arm for pocket 
gophers. 

Until 1932, I had never tried shooting 
moles, the common garden nuisance. 
managed to account for eight of them. 
About half of them I shot with a rifle, 
the others with a 28 shotgun. There is 
some guess work about it, but after I find 
the mole working, by making a very quiet 
approach and shooting where he is making 
the earth rise, I have knocked them off 
practically every time, by shooting nearly 
straight down. 

Stray half-wild house cats are pests of 
the worst kind, both to game and poultry 
yard. So, regardless of the section in 
which one lives, he can find pests that the 


community can profitably do without, and 
such shooting is sport. Shoot the gun 
best suited to your purpose and pocket- 


book, always taking into consideration the 
safety of the commynity, and you won't 
have to wait for open seasons to try the 
old pellet-driver or bu!let-twister 
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An Appreciation 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—I have just 

read with some amusement in “The 
Mixed Bag” in the November issue the 
short article “Old Subscriber Speaks His 
Mind.” Not in defense of the policy of 
OutTpoor Lire (it needs none) but in ap- 
preciation, I, another old reader and sub- 
scriber of Outpoor Lire, would like to 
speak my mind. 

It was through Ourpoor Lire that I con- 
ceived my first ideas concerning what was 
wrong with me as a dub lever action per- 
former. I was ready and willing to learn 
and to follow the advice of those who knew 
more about shooting than I. From the in- 
fluence of Ovutpoor Lire and the so-called 

“ex-military editors” I was led to a craving 
for even more information on proper gun 
handling than this magazine could afford to 
give space to. The National Rifle Associa- 
tion and the American Rifleman were the 
natural supplements. Next came a real 
appreciation of proper equipment and tech- 
nique. Then my first visit to Camp Perry 
and the School of Instruction there. Then 
a rifle club gave me an opportunity to im- 
prove. While I will never perhaps be a 
world beater, as a matter of comparison, I 
have seen myself, through the influence of 
“ex-military” editors, come from a very 
mediocre lever action dub, to one who is not 
ashamed to appear even in fast company. 
I now shoot a Springfield and a Winchester 
54, .30-06. I do not boast perfection. My 
score over the course in my most recent 
qualifications this year, prone, sitting, and 
kneeling, at 200 yards was 240 X 250. Try 
that, you old style lever action addicts. 
Try it on an honest range before qualified 
witnesses. The paper tells where the shot 
goes, while the woods do not always do 
it. I have seen men who could not hit 
deer but who could hit a target. The rea- 
son was they knew very little about deer. 
On the other hand I have never seen a real 
good game shot who could not hit a target. 
If he can shoot, he can shoot; but if he can 
shoot he cannot always hunt. 

Yes, and I use my outfit, with Lyman 48 
rear sight, for the thick mountains too. In 
my state of Pennsylvania I have killed a 


Advice ¢ to Hunters 














AL op BE &-: ITS A COON 
BEFORE SHAKING IT OUT 











Never since [ 
changed over to the bolt action have I had 
to place more than one ball in a deer, nor 
have I trailed one five yards from where he 


large number of deer. 


was hit. Nine out of ten have been shot 
while they were running through brush. 
I am not bragging. Simply thanks to the 
so-called “ex-military editors” of OuTpooR 
Lire and the American Rifleman. 

Now for a good word for the lever ac- 
tion, for those who like it—and there are 
some good words to say for it in some re- 
spects. Just look at the new Savage 99 RS 
and the new Winchester 64. Both are lever 
actions brought up to date through the in- 
fluence of the so-called “ex-military edi- 
tors.” You lever action experts should 
also join me in thanks to them and to 
them alone for a real lever action rifle, if 
you like one and know one when you see it. 

Let’s have even more progress, OUTDOOR 
Lire! We are becoming again a “Nation 
of Riflemen.” G. G. Hit. 


More on Freak Teeth in 
Rodents 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—Enclosed find 

photo of skull of a woodchuck. This 
chuck was shot by the writer with a .30-06 
110-grain Lubaloy bullet. Previous action 
of the chuck indicated she was in good 
health and able to take care of herself. 
When the carcass was examined three baby 
chucks were found adjacent to the wound 





and one still remained in the uterus. 


Many 
who have examined the skull expressed 
surprise that she could eat. 

Articles appearing in the September and 
October issues of your magazine leave the 


impression that malposition of teeth is 
primarily a matter of diet of captive ani- 
mals. In a large measure this is true, but 
it is also true that malposition of teeth oc- 
curs in wild atmmals as well. The rodent 
family contributes a major portion of the 
museum specimens due to the fact that 
their teeth grow as long as the animal 
lives. The incisor teeth represent an arc of 
a circle. The labial plate of enamel is 
thicker than the lingual plate which soon 
wears away, exposing the dentine. Trauma, 
abrasion and other stimuli contribute to 
growth,. which is commensurate with the 
amount of wear. In cases where the in- 
cisor teeth do not articulate, growth con- 
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tinues and sometimes may result in death. 

In the picture one can see that the left 
upper incisor re-enters the jaw anterior to 
the right upper molars and erupts a second 
time on the right or distal of the right 
incisor. The course followed is very close 
to the infra-orbital canal but no apparent 
damage had been done. This tooth makes 
a complete circle plus about one-half circle. 

For more detailed information one may 
refer to “Library of Natural History,” 
Vol. 3, Chapter on Rodents. 

Ohio. R. B. CLucu, D.D.S. 


A Jack Rabbit’s Prowess 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—A recent ex- 

perience relative to an accurate test 
of the speed and endurance of the jack 
rabbit may be of interest to you. While 
locating some of these animals with a car 
along the edge of Rosamond Dry Lake on 
the Mojave Desert we succeeded in start- 
ing one directly out across its six-mile 
expanse. Remaining 150 feet behind the 
fleeting quarry to discourage doubling back, 
Mr. Jack was stimulated to his last notch 
of velocity by intermittent blasts of our 
horn. With ears laid back flat, long legs 
racing madly over the smooth surface of 
the baked clay, he was clocked carefully 
at 35 miles per hour. This heroic pace was 
maintained for .9 of a mile. At this point 
our speedometer needle receded toward 
the 30-mile mark. At 1.5 miles from the 
starting point his most strenuous efforts 
could not propel him more than 20 M. P. H. 
When the chase had covered 1.7 miles our 
much harassed hare simply stopped, tired 
and winded beyond further escape. Even 
in the face of the awful approach of the 
car his complete exhustion prohibited an 
attempt at flight over the invitingly level 
surface. I jumped out of the car and 
caught him in my hands after overcoming 
a few half-hearted dodges. We found him 
a prime buck. Excessively rapid breathing 
and a hammering heart that defied count 
plainly indicated that he had done more 
than his best in giving us a reliable record 
of the jack rabbit’s prowess. Within less 
than thirty seconds his laboring abruptly 
ceased and death overcame fear and ex- 
haustion. 


Calif. GeorGE MARSHALL, 
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Farmer in Kansas 
Sees Big Black - 
| “Snake! Milk Cow 


eae: 
* By United Press , 
MARYSVILLE, Kan., July 2 22. 
|| Bred Widenwader, farmer living: 
southwest of Marysville, saw snakes 
| recently! ? 
Not the type of reptiles conjured 
up by alcohol, but a real snake 
milking one of his cows, He said 
the large bullsnake had wound it- 
self around the hind legs of the 
cow and was drawing out the milk. 
0 Two Marysville men vouch for 

















the story. 4 
—— 


Big bad snake! Mr. Widenwader spank! 
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WENTY-SEVEN years of ranch 

life in Colorado have brought many 

interesting and peculiar happenings to 
my attention. 

Of all that I have experienced, I think 
the most unique came about as a result of 
a telephone conversation with the superin- 
tendent of the Denver City Park Zoo. 

The ’phone at my ranch rang one eve- 
ning, and when I answered the call, the 
superintendent told me that he had heard 
of my great pack of “running dogs.” In 
particular, he mentioned Old Blue, my 
Scottish deerhound (commonly but er- 
roneously called “stags” in the West). 

“I wonder, Al,” he asked, “if that dog 
would be brave enough to breed this old 
wolf out here?” 

I told him I'd bet Blue would walk right 
up to the old lady and make goo-goo eyes 
at her. So it was agreed that I should 
bring Old Blue into town the next day 
for his date with this long-haired lady 
wolf. My interest in the matter was to be 
the pick of the male puppies, if, when, 
and so forth. 

Briefly, the date was kept, and in due 
time, four dog-wolf 
puppies greeted the 
light of day with 
whimpering voices at 
the City Park Zoo. 
While they looked 
like ordinary wolf 
pups, the superin- 
tendent of the zoo 
and I were in on the 
deception. 

They grew and 
thrived, and at four 
months, I went into 
town to take my pick 
of the litter. The 
male pup I took back 
to the ranch with me_ | 
was jet black. Even 
at this tender age he 
had a disposition like 
a revolving  buzz- 
saw, with small 
teeth almost as 
sharp. 

Out at the ranch 
he was chained to a 
small kennel which 
we had built for his 
arrival. Old Blue did not seem to recog- 
nize his offspring. The rest of my pack 
simply gave him a nosey “once over,” as 
they would with any other pup, and then 
paid no further attention to him. 

Because of his strong similarity both in 
color and disposition if not in the shape of 
his tail, to a famous gentleman of the 
realms below, we called him Nick. He 
ate what my hounds did, thrived, and 
acted very much like an ordinary dog pup. 

He was a little more vicious in his play, 
and without apparent affection for any- 
one. If he was tapped with a stick for 
some infraction, instead of cringing, he 
would whirl and grab the stick in his 
white, shiny, strong, young teeth. 

As he grew, however, the wolf strain 
and not the dog became more and more 
pronounced. He had a stealthy glide when 
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The Wolf at Our Door 
By Leon V. Almirall 


he walked, and a sidling way of glancing 
at you which sent a shiver through you. 

Instead of eating the regular food from 
his plate, he developed a scheme which 
boded ill for the progress of our poultry. 

Nick would leave the food on his plate 
and retire inside of his kennel, until only 
his front paws and pointed black muzzle 
showed at the entrance. Seemingly, he 
dozed in the sunshine, but in reality, 
through his half-closed, hard, green eyes, 
he was watching things carefully. 


Aces would come an _ unsuspecting 
chicken, to stick its bill down at the 
inviting mess on Nick’s plate. “Wham!” 
and down would come Nick’s black paw 
on the chicken, and “crunch” would go his 
small tusks through the bones of the 
chicken’s neck. Then Nick would drag 
his tidbit into his kennel and enjoy the 
result of his plan. 

This was stopped by fencing Nick in, 






easily recognizable by his color from the 
coyotes about, chasing a calf in his pas- 
ture. This neighbor had promptly ridden 
hell for leather after the chase, but having 
no gun with him, had only been able to 
frighten Nick from the scared and bawling 
calf. This made things look serious. 

I thought the matter over and decided, 
inasmuch as I was responsible for Nick’s 
advent into our locality, I had better be 
responsible for his seeking another. I 
saddled up, called three of my hounds 
and started out to seek Nick. 

I finally spotted him in a big pasture 
belonging to one of my neighbors. He 
was busily engaged in scratching behind 
his ear, and upon sighting us, seemed not 
at all disturbed. Whether, with the uncanny 
sense of the wolf breed, he recognized my 
horse, or whatever the reason, he merely 
squatted and watched us approach. 

Of course, this threw my three hounds 
off, for, with a coyote, there would have 
been no such action. Instead, as the dogs 
shot into their distance-eating strides to- 
wards their quarry, it would have pulled 
out for other and more distant spaces. 

Up went my three 
hounds toward Nick, 
and right on their 
heels were my pony 
and I. Nick just 
squatted lower, and 
his lips wrinkled 
back into a_ tusk- 
showing snarl. Not 
a dog touched him. 
They merely circled 








about as if uncertain 
what to do. There 
was no question but 
that they recognized 
in Nick not only a 
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Part of the author's pack of running dogs—three greyhounds and the shepherd, which 
is immune to these sight-running dogs’ enmity except at meal times 


which did not sit at all well with him. 
He grew cross aud surly and refused to 
eat. His appetite, having once tasted of 
the “kill,” retained its preference. 

One morning, when my boy went to take 
Nick his breakfast, he found only the 
dangling chain with no Nick on its end. 
Thereafter, our chickens, and those of our 
neighboring ranchers, vanished with alarm- 
ing speed. 

Twice, we caught sight of Nick in our 
meadow and pasture, but he was adamant 
against our endeavors to coax him back. 
He was shot at repeatedly, and once or 
twice, some spots of blood on the ground 
seemed to indicate that the wolf-dog pup 
had been scotched. 

Evidently he had begun to find chickens 
as a steady diet tiresome, for a neighbor 
called up to say that he had seen Nick, 





former acquaintance 
but the dog in him. 
Had he run, there is 
not a doubt but what, 
in the fury of the 
chase, they would 
have downed him, if 
not killed him. I 
Sg was sure of this, be- 
a cause repeatedly they 
had acted in a simi- 
lar manner with the 
common shepherd 
dogs one meets on the plains. 


| SHOOK out my rope and dropped a 
loop over Nick’s head. Then the fun 
began. Nick snarled, choked, tried, to bite 
through to freedom, but my horse stepped 
along without giving Nick any time for 
a good toe-hold. We landed at the ranch, 
a very much bedraggled dog-wolf and a 
very much disappointed and wondering 
pack of hounds. 

My impulse was to kill him on the spot, 
but at the behest of my youngest son and 
with nimble dodging of Nick’s snapping 
teeth, he was again chained up behind his 
fence. 

For a few days he seemed content to 
be back, either because he was freed from 
whining bullets, or had just tired of hav- 
ing to earn his keep. But his inertia did 
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Nick at five months 


not last. I caught him one evening be- 
hind his kennel busily digging for free- 
dom again since he had slipped his head 
from his collar. Once more, he was chained 
up, but I resolved that Nick must be put 
away the next day. 

This day dawned, and again Nick got 
a “break.” A man stopped at our ranch 
for water for his car. Upon seeing what 
was now almost a full grown black wolf 
and hearing of its ancestry, he said he had 
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a private zoo in Kansas and would like 
to buy the animal. I was only too glad 
to get rid of Nick in this manner. When 
the man left, Nick, safely trussed up, went 
with him in the car. 

Afterwards, I heard from this man. He 
wrote that, for a time, Nick seemed to 
show all dog, and then suddenly, one day 
he went on a rampage. 
his kennel, killed a pet goat, and reduced 
a flock of chickens on the man’s ranch to 
a bunch of useless feathers. 

Shortly after this, Nick’s owner had a 
chance to trade him to a man on the out- 


skirts of Chicago who also owned a pet | 


menagerie, and Nick journeyed eastward. 


Later, I again heard from the man to 
whom Nick had originally gone, saying 
that the man near Chicago had been bitten 
twice by Nick. Then Nick made a dash 
for liberty and; for a time, roamed loose 
around the vacant lots in the vicinity of 
Chicago, scaring people, killing chickens, 


and on two occasions had apparently trailed | 


children. Finally, a policeman was as- 
signed to get the “big black dog,” which 
he did with a slug from his .38 pistol. 
And so ended the rather hectic career of 
Nick, the dog-wolf. 

Incidentally, I have just learned this 
morning, by calling the City Park Zoo, 
yor all the rest of that hybrid litter have 
died. 


French Drag Hounds 
By A. F. Hochwalt 


N THIS country, since the earliest days 

of colonization, the sport of fox hunt- 

ing has thrived with unflagging interest 
and ever increasing enthusiasm. Our fore- 
bears, especially in Maryland, Virginia, 
Kentucky and Tennessee, not to say any- 
thing about the more southern states, were 
devotees of the sport and every country 
gentleman owned his pack of hounds and 
stable of horses. It was not until 1877, 
however, when the first organized hunt on 
the order of the European hunts was estab- 
lished on Long Island. Ten couples of 
English hounds were imported from Eng- 
land and drag hunts similar to those on the 
other side of the Atlantic became popular, 
or other clubs of a like nature were estab- 
lished in various parts of the East. For 
such affairs the English and European 
hounds answered the purpose very well. 


., 
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The pack consisted of a sorty lot, similar 
in size, markings, and general conforma- 
tion, and when the hunt turned out with 
master of hounds and huntsmen, together 
with the ladies and gentlemen in gay rai- 
ment who made up the party, it was an im- 
posing sight. These hounds, however, never 
became popular with the huntsmen of the 
South, where the rough and lighter animal 
which became known as the American fox- 
hound proved to be the more satisfactory 
for the strenuous going of a heavier and 
more rugged type of country. 

Nevertheless the European hound figured 


largely in the evolution of the many strains | 


that are so popular in America today and 
when all is said, had it not been for the 
original importations, the hound of America 
might never have attained his great quali- 
ties as a real utility dog, such as he is ex- 


iff 


Master and Huntsman surrounded by the pack 
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GLOVER’S CONDITION PILLS will stimulate your 
dog's desire for food, improve digestion and aid 
in restoring him to normal health. 

GLOVER’S WORM MEDICINES—Standard for over 
60 years! W ormsunderminethe health of Puppies, 
Dogs, Kittens and Cats; reduce resistance to Dis- 
temper, and other and often cause fits. 

GLOVER'S ROUND WORM VERMIFUGE (Liquid) 
GLOVER’S ROUND WORM CAPSULES 
GLOVER'’S TAPE WORM CAPSULES 
GLOVER’S TETRACHLORETHYLENE CAPSULES 

Soldat Drug,Dept.,Sporting, Seedand Pet Stores. 
GLOVER’S VETERINARY WELFARE SERVICE FREE! 
Our Veterinarian will answer your questions on 
dogs, cats and other animals. 

DO YOU KNOW how to feed and keep your Pet 
WELL — preventive measures, symptoms and 
treatmem of diseases? Glovers 48-page BOOK, 
also special Bulletins explaining the above are 
available FREE. Write direct to H. CLAY GLOVER 
CO.. Inc., Box 3 , 119 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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is stocked in convenient sizes, by Pet Shops, 
ng Goods and Feed Stores everywhere. 
locally, or if you prefer, we will ship 
5S ibs. 6Oc, or 10 ibs. $1.00 
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GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS 


| 
| 
| The all-round gun dog for FIELD, WOOD or WATER. 
| Points, trails, trees, retrieves. Imported, prize-winning 
| stud dogs and matrons from the best working strains in 
| Europe. Backed for your protection by a lifetime experi- 


| ence as breeder and handler. 
DR. CHAS. THORNTON MISSOULA, MONTANA 














DOG CONTROL A really new idea 
in Dog Leads . . 
The recoil of the special rubber compound 
in this patented Master Lead teaches the dog 
not to tug, without strain on the owner. 
Humane, durable, smart, highly chew resis- 
tant. Red, brown, black, or green. Small size 
for dogs up to 20 Ibs. _—‘Large size for any dog. 
Tensile strength 600 lbs. $1.25 Post paid. 
MASTER SALES CO. :: BUTLER,PA. 















WHAT A PAL! 


for any child—a strong, healthy, playful 
wire haired pup by a prize winner sired 
by CH. EDEN ARISTOCRAT. Safe de- 
livery guaranteed. Lowest prices. 
CASWELL KENNELS, Toledo, 0. 
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| ot Stud $25 











FreeDogBoo 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 


KEEP HIM HEALTHY 






and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, distem- 
per, running fits. How to make d 
eat and hundreds of valuable hints to private dog owners 
and breeders. Full of illustrations. Gives twenty-five famous 


-W DoG REMEDI 


Mailed Free. Address 


-W LABORATORIES, In 
8 Bound Brook, New Jer 
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Write for your free copy of the famous 
“SerGkEANT’sS Dog Book” on the care of 
dogs and the treatment of their diseases. 
Fully illustrated. Symptom Chart diag- 
noses dog ailments at a glance. Get your 
copy. It may save your dog’s life. ‘ 
Our Free Apvice Dept. answers questions 
about your dog’s health. Write fully. 
There’s a Sergeant’s Dog Medicine for 
every dog ailment, Feed Sergeant’s Dog 
Food for strength. Dealers everywhere. 

POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2050 West Broad St., Richmond, 


Sergeant's 


DOG Medicines and Food 

















White Collie Pups F> aa 
The most beautiful speci- Hi! 

mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 


companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices. 


Free Catalogue. 
Comrade Farm Kennel 
Galion, Ohio 


EVERY DOG OWNER NEEDS THIS! 


“Stripslik’’ . $4 30 


Does not cut the dead hair, leaving a stubble coat but removes it entirely 
leaving coat soft and lustrous. Made of steel; strong; rigid; guaranteed 
to stand the work. One side coarse for stripping; the other fine for vermin 
and finishing. Adjustable for thick or thin coats, and cats; « 
fur comb. FREE, extra 344% razor-edge trimming blade, with each order. 
WARNER'S DOG 1s, Deot. Lt. Norwich, 

















FREE Write for 

BOOKLET NO. 652 
on the practical re- 
moval of worms in 
Dogs of all breeds 
and ages. 







CAPSULES 


effectively remove 


ge Roundworms and Hookworms 
The saf -to-give orm_ treatment. 
Dependable. For free booklet WRITE TO 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Desk N-35-B, Animal Industry Dept., Detroit, Mich. 
— Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products. — 


> . ° . >. 
Hunting Big Game With Dogs in Africa 
By Er M. Shelley 
This enthralling narrative, regularly selling 
for $3.00, now $1.50, while it lasts. 
Pub. 1924, 215 p., illus. 9%4+6%441 in. 
Order now—only $1.50 


Outdoor Life Book Shop Mount Morris, Ill. 














HERMOSA KENNELS 


FEBRUARY PUPPY BARGAINS 
Pedigreed Stock 
Irish Terriers, Wire Haired Foxterriers, 
Miniature Foxterriers, Boston Terriers, 
Scottish Terriers, Orange Pomeranians, 
Pekingese. 
DR. A. A. HERMANN 


Veterinarian 


Boarding, Breeding, Hunting Dogs 
The best for less 


Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal 
DENVER, COLORADO 
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pected to be where real work is essential. 
As more refinements were acquired the 
drag hunt became popular, especially as a 
social affair, but in this respect we Ameri- 
cans are only emulating the customs of 
European nations. Whatever may be said 
of the European hound as an actual utility 
dog much sport is elicited from these drag 
hunts. 

I recently received several photos depict- 
ing a hunt which took place near Le Tou- 
quet, in Northern France, where this sport 
of drag hunting constitutes one of the great 
social events of each season. My corre- 
spondent infers that these hounds are bred 
true to the ideals of generations and there 
is no gainsaying the fact that when one 
looks at the pictures he may readily agree 
with him. The hounds are so nearly alike 
in color, markings and outline that one 
might suppose they are as peas from the 
same pod. In England and the other 
European countries fox hounds have been 
bred thus for hundreds of years by careful 
selection and the weeding out of those spe- 
cimens that do not measure up to the stand- 
ard called for. These hunts—and that one 





French drag hounds at a meet at Le 
ouquet, France 


at Le Touquet—are typical of the older 
countries where everything is done accord- 
ing to ancient custom and well established 
regulation. The hounds as shown in the 
photos are indeed handsome animals— 
large-boned, rugged and typey. To most of 
the ladies and gentlemen who ride to these 
hounds their affairs are merely a social 
get-together on horseback, as my corre- 
spondent says, but to the real huntsman 
they are point-to-point races and for those 
who understand the finer meaning of the 
drag hunt the hound is the important part 
of the picture. 

The origin of the foxhound has been the 
subject for discussion throughout the ages 
and is still a vital one wherever huntsmen 
gather. The hounds shown in the illustra- 
tions are true representatives of the type 
said to be direct descendents of the origi- 
nals. It is generally conceded that the first 
crosses were between the ancient greyhound 
and the bloodhound. To scrutinize the 
specimens depicted one may readily believe 
that. According to Gervase Markham, who 
wrote in 1630, hounds of this type have 
been used in the chase as early as in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. 
Through all these years there has been 
little change. 





Queries 


A Hunter and Companion 


Editor: Is there any dog that will point quail, 
retrieve ducks, run rabbits and be a good com- 
panion for a boy?—H. A., Fla. 


Answer: Yes, there is such a dog if he is 
educated for all-around purposes, which means that 
he must have the constant companionship of his 
master in all kinds of experiences. The German 
pointer is called the “‘every use” dog, but it must 
not be supposed he is an all-around dog naturally 
He must be trained and given the experience. 
The writer, when a boy, had a nondescript dog, 
about the size of an airedale, possessing a rough, 
shaggy coat, a powerful physique and a generally 
useful looking appearance. This was his first 
and really only all-around dog, but he made him 
that by constant companionship and experience. 
The dog would go into any kind of water to re- 
trieve a duck or goose, he would point quail, he 
would hunt rabbits and if called upon to tree 
squirrels he was equally at home. Most any red- 
blooded boy of twelve or fourteen years can train 
his dog for all purposes, if the dog is one of aver- 
age intelligence and the boy understands dog na- 
ture. There is a peculiar bond of sympathy be- 
tween a dog and a boy.—A. F. H. 


Crushing Birds 


Editor: I have a very fine pointer dog, 5 years 
old. He is a very good hunting dog and a nice 
retriever, but he has a fault of crushing his birds. 
At times he crushes them very badly. Is there 
a way of breaking him of this? How can young 
dogs be prevented from acquiring this habit ?- 
A. C. C., Okla. 

Answer: Most dogs acquire this habit of 
crushing birds because of faulty early training 
Your 5-year-old pointer will have to be put 
through a course of force retrieving unless the 
habit can be overcome by wrapping strips of wire 
around the bird or object you wish him to retrieve. 
No dog relishes biting down hard on metal and 
in that way they may be taught to handle their 
birds more tenderly. In old dogs it is often found 
that once they pick up a bird prepared with the 
strips of wire and find it painful_to bite down, 
they will refuse absolutely to take further inter- 
est. In such cases the force method is found 
effective. In teaching young dogs to retrieve it 
is always good practice to teach them to retrieve 
birds or objects around which a number of strands 
of wire are wrapped. Becoming accustomed to 
this from the beginning they will soon learn to 
handle their game with more tenderness.—A. F. H. 


Fox Terriers 

Editor:—(1) What is the difference between 
the fox terrier and the genuine rat terrier? (2) 
Which is considered the better rat dog? (3) Is 
a well bred fox terrier necessarily free from 
black spots? (4) Where are the best kennels of 
fox terriers located? (5) Where can I get full 
information as to the standard and all other in- 
formation pertaining to the breed? (6) Are fox 
terriers as much of a society dog as the screw 
tail Boston terrier? (7) Is there a breed of fox 
terrier other than the smooth-haired type ?— 
P. P. A., Nebr. 

Answer:—(1) The two are distinct breeds. The 
so-called rat terrier is black and tan in color and 
is called the black-and-tan or Manchester terrier. 
(2) Both are equally good if given the experience 
and opportunities. (3) Black markings are seen 
in the majority of this breed. (4) You will find 
kennels of fox terriers in every state in the 
union. (5) Procure a book giving the standards 
of the breeds. We would recommend “Dogcraft,” 
which sells for $1.50 per copy and is available 
through our book department. (6) We presume 
you mean are they as popular? Yes, we believe 
they are. (7) There are two varieties of the fox 
terrier—the smooth and the wire-coated.—A. F. H. 


Choosing a Dog 

Editor: I am going to purchase a dog to hunt 
Chinese pheasants, prairie chickens, etc. I would 
like to have your opinion on the selection of one. 
I am an admirer of the Irish setter and would 
you please tell me where I may obtain the best 
information on the training of this dog and what 
is the best age to begin?—A. J. M., Mont. 


Answer: You have obviously made up your 
mind that you prefer an Irish setter and they are 
handsome and intelligent dogs, but I would suggest 
that you procure one from a working or utility 
strain. The education of the dog may begin as 


a puppy of 3 or 4 months of age neans 

only the rudiments that all dogs st His 

real field education, that is act nnot 

begin before he is from 10 old. 
A. F. H. 











Health 


of your Doé 
eoducted by” 


A.A.Hermann,.DVS. 


Rabies—No Cure 

Editor:—Can you explain what is wrong with 
one of my hound pups? About four days ago he 
had a running fit, in fact, he had them off and 
on all day. I started giving him the triple brom- 
ides and luminol, then the next day he did not 
have any fits but seemed very thirsty and drank 
water every few minutes like he was feverish, 
would not eat anything and seemed to take a de- 
light in picking a fight with a brother pup, same 
age, four months old. He would start it by 
licking the pup’s head and ears, then jump on him 
for a fight. Seemed very nervous and barked 
very often. The third day he started eating again 
but did not eat much and acted like he was not 
hungry. Seemed to have his right sense except 
for trying to fight the other pup, was very nerv- 
ous and barking periodically. I have him in a 
pen with my other dogs and he does not try to 
fight them. When I give him something to eat, 
he will mouth it like his mouth is sore, but it is 
not, at least it does not show it, and he is not 
slobbering any. I lost a young dog 10 months old 
that had the same thing, but I never could get 
him to eat at all.—A. O. L., Tex. 


Answer:—The symptoms you describe make me 
very suspicious of rabies, which is always fatal 
within 10 days after the first symptoms appear. 
Dogs scratched or bitten by such a patient usually 
develop the disease in three or four weeks, though 
there is danger of its appearing within a year. 

If this is rabies, as I suspect, there is grave 
danger of your contracting the disease. Have the 
pup examined by a canine specialist. Isolate him 
in the interval so he cannot harm anyone. As 
there is no known cure for rabies treatment would 
be futile—A. A. H. 


To Cure Cut Ear 

Editor:—I have a 4-year-old hound that was 
purchased a year ago. At that time it came to 
me with a bad cut in its ear flap which has never 
healed. Have tried salves and bandages with no 
success. Could you suggest anything? After a 
night of running the hound has the muzzle or 
region corresponding to the lip on a human worn 
raw. Hunting season will soon be here and it 
takes three days for his muzzle to heal for every 
night of cooning.—R. Q., Ohio. 

Answer:—Healing the cartilage of a torn ear 
is especially difficult, as continuous movement 
prevents healing. 

A skillful surgeon should be employed to freshen 
the cut edges and suture them neatly with silk- 
worm or dermol sutures. After the operation 
the head with ear encased in cotton should be 
covered tightly with a bonnet and left in place 
for a week until healing is completed. 

Paint the mouth sores with the following: 
Pyoktannin 1 dram, tannic acid 1 ounce, salicylic 
acid 2 drams, chloral hydrate 2 drams, water 4 
ounces and alcohol 12 ounces. Apply three times 
daily. 

This is also splendid for healing sore ears.— 
4, Ba Te 


Goiter on an Old Dog 

Question:—My English Pit bulldog, who is 12 
years old, has a large goiter on his neck that we 
would like to remove. His back leg causes him 
lots of pain and lameness. Please advise a treat- 
ment.—H. C. A., Mich. 

Answer:—At 12 years most dogs have lived 
their full span of life and troublesome tumors of 
many varieties frequently appear either internally 
on the liver, prostate, intestines, etc. or along the 
breasts, genitals or involving the thyroid. When 
young dogs have a goiter it is frequently due to 
an unbalanced ration deficient in iodine and other 
essential minerals and when the deficiency is cor- 
rected the enlarged thyroid rapidly diminishes to 
normal size and function. In aged dogs the in- 
terstitial (fibrous) tissues hypertrophies and by 
pressure inhibits the activity of the glandular 
tissue and does not respond readily to treatment. 
Give a 5-grain thyroid tablet and 2 grains of 
calcidin (iodized calcium) once daily. Hot towels 
and brisk massage three times daily and a 7%- 
grain tablet of Cincophen two times daily should 
relieve the rheumatism of the posterior linib.— 
A. A. H. 
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‘SnakeLore || DOG BOOKS 


byW.A.Bevan 











Rattlesnake Oil QUAIL AND THE QUAIL DOG 

Editor:—Is rattlesnake oil marketable? How OzaRK RIPLEY cl. $1.00, p. .50 
much is it worth?—C. E., Wash. Pub. 1924, 114 p., illus. 7%24%xe% in. 

Answer:—There is no established market for The first half of the book devoted to the 

rattlesnake oil. Snake oil is only a skin lubricant, life and habits of quail; latter half to 


selection, care and training of a quail dog, 


no better than goose grease. Most of the snake i 
methods of hunting, ideal quail gun, ete. 


oils on the market are liniments with a very small 
amount of snake oil added to legalize mail ship- 
ment.—W. A. B. 








Spaniels: Their Breaking for 


Suction Recommended for Snake Bite Sport and Field Trials 


Editor:—I would like to have you answer the 


following questions: H. W. CaRuTon : $2.50 
(1) Irrespective of price asked, who makes the Pub. 1915, revised 1931; 216 p., illus. 
7Yex5aul in. 


best pocket snake kit? (For instance, the one you 
carry yourself.) 

(2) Does sealed anti-venom serum deteriorate 
enough to be worthless in a year? 

(3) If bitten in hand or leg, after cutting fang 
puncture is it of any benefit to immerse the limb 


Published in England, this is a most 
easily understood and thorough book on 
the training of spaniels. 








in a bucket of coal oil? This is a common practice SPORTING SPANIELS 
in many parts of Texas. JoHN STEWART .60 

(4) Will coal oil or kerosene or any other . ‘ 
liquid sprinkled around a camp keep rattlesnakes Pua, 5008 "Nesttewst 56 p. Gus. 
away? : ; 

(5) Is it your opinion there would be much ar at ee ate chven Se Sie 
hope of saving a person bitten in the back through ber, British and American springer 
just underwear and a flannel shirt, by a 3-foot spaniels—as well as material on spaniel 
rattler if said person were alone? training, etc. 


(6) Have you ever written a book or pamphlet 
(or where can one be obtained) dealing par- 
ticularly with the rattlesnakes of the S. W. and 
this section of Northern Mexico?—F. M. B., Popular Cocker Spaniel 
Calif. 


Answer:—The snake kit I unhesitatingly en- 
dorse is the Dudley Kit, manufactured by The 
Flack Co., North Alamo, San Antonio. The 
Dudley is the only kit with adequate directions Pub. 1924, revised 1929; 113 p., illus. 











for both the layman and the doctor. 7%24%x% in. 
The snake bite serum antivenin does not keep English publication with following chap- 
well but that is of little consequence because a ters: Origin and early history; Dividing 


line between cockers and field spaniels; Pit- 
falls for the novice; Breeding; Field 
Trials ; Challenge certificate winners. 


10 dollar package is not worth the paper it is 
wrapped in when it is fresh. A year and a half’s 
work has just been put in in trying to develop a 
method of furnishing ten times the amount in a 


dessicated form. Whether or not the new form will ° 2 
be marketed will depend upon tests made here in Principles of Dog Breeding 


the next few months. 
Coal oil is of absolutely no value in a snake bite By 
case. It will not neutralize venom in a test tube Wit Jupy $2.00 


before injection. 








Snakes are sensitive to odors and I could under- Pub. 1930, 118 p., illus. 8%x6x% in. 
stand some of them repelling snakes but I do not A presentation of heredity in dogs, the 
know whether anything spread around a camp anatomy and functioning of the sexual 
would be of practical value in keeping snakes organs, and the selection of bloodlines. 
away because I have never made the experiment Complete and simple book on all phases of 


and do not know of anyone who has. breeding, easily understood by amateurs. 








All snake bites are variable and a bite in the 








back could well be of little consequence in spite Training the Bird Dog 
of the fact that other conditions being the same a = Ye 
back bite would be worse than the same on a C. B. WHITFORD 
limb. Percy Viosca, Jr., of New Orleans, was $2.00 
bitten on the back by a moccasin which he had in Published 1908, revised 1928; 258 pages, 
a bag thrown over his shoulder and it did not illus. 8%5%441% in. 
prove Very Serious. aati 2 One of the best, if not the best, books on 
I have never published anything in book form. dog-training, simply told, but overlooking 
You can get a fine technical work on the rattle- nothing that would be of value to an amateur 
snakes of the Southwest by L. M. Klauber from trainer. Brought up to date by Edw. Cave. 
the San Diego Zoological Society for 50 cents.— 
W. A. B. 
Letting Snakes Bite You TRAINING THE DOG 
Editor:—Recently while at the World’s Fair WiLL Jupy $1.50 
I saw a man let rattlesnakes bite him on the arm Pub. 1927, revised 1982; 121 
without any injury to himself. -Have you any p., tlus. 7T%rbea% in. 
explanation for this? The snakes had perfect A valuable book on the general training 
fangs. This man advertised himself as ‘Snake of any dog. General principles of train- 


ing; training for the home, street and 


























Oid, The Naturalist.” I was bitten last Septem- - 
ber by a Florida diamond-back and have Soon auto; tricks; breaking bad habits, ete. 
been able to walk without the aid of crutches, ee et 
although I hope to soon.—T7. M. ins Fla, | OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, l 
Answer:—I have met “Snake Oid” on several | Mount Morris, Illinois. | 
occasions and have heard of his exhibition from ’ | 
many who have seen him. One thing is a cer- | Enclosed find $............... for the books entitled 
tainty—no venom enters. when the fangs are | | I 
forced into the flesh. The glands have probably | | | 
been emptied, the snake has no inclination to | 
bite, the fangs are erected by pushing the jaw- OR BE i cmvartent 
bones forward—merely hooked into the flesh. | I 
There is no contraction of masseter muscle to || Name ................ I 
compress the glands. | | 
I am sorry to hear of your year’s incapacity Street | 
through snake bite. I was bitten by a rattlesnake | 
not long ago, and I am not any the worse for it | City State | 
wel: ooh _ OW womresetieiesconinoaaan, Sanaa ie naan. ie 
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of small accounts in this department. Each number and initial counts as a separate word. 
For the protection of both advertisers and readers we —_ that you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with 


OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECREATION is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life, distributed all over 
and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy. 


ing date of issue. 
your advertisement. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER ee tad FOR READERS. Display rates on application. 





R, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number 
Copy should be received by the 18th of second month preced- 





Taxidermy 


Taxidermy 





Free book AT how. 
FREE 

Write TODA 
BOOK! } for beagtitul 
free book telling how earn 
this cae hobby. Book is sas. 


64P, Omaha, Hebe, 


IF INFERIOR 
TAXIDERMY 


has lessened the value of your 
trophies, have us mount your 
next one. 

LENTFER BROS., Taxidermists 


Successors to Jonas Bros. 
of ngston, Mont. 






























JACK C.MILES 


SCULPTOR-TAXIDERMIST 
SPECIAL MOUNTINGS 
For 


PARTICULAR PEOPLE 
WRITE FOR FREE FOLDERS 
1451" SOUTH BROADWAY, DENVER, COLO. 


GLASS EYES 


TAXIDERMIST SUPPLIES, TOOLS, ETC. 
HEAD FORMS AND PANELS 


Largest stock of Eyes in the Catalog FREE 


world. Millions to select from. 


“SCHOEPFERE YES” 134 West 32nd St, NEW YORK 














FOR SALE—Mounted Elk head and very dark silvertip 
grizzly rug, open mouth, beautiful specimens. vik 
head six points horns, length 43 inches, spread on 
inches. Both for $90, actual cost of mounting. W. 
Van Housen, Boulder City, Nevada 


TAXIDERMY. NEW RED BOOK. 150 illustrations. 

Valuable information museum methods. Supplies; 
Forms, Tools, Horns, Scalps Buffalo, Elk. Sent for 
two dimes or 20¢ in stamps. Miles Studios, 1451 So. 
Broadway, Denver. 


GLASS EYES, TAXIDERMIST Supplies, Tools, Etc., 

Head Forms and Panels. Largest stock of eyes in 
the world. Millions to select from. Catalog Free. 
*‘Schoepfereyes,”"" 134 West 32nd St., New York. 10-6 


TAXIDERMIST SUPPLIES. The best paper game head 

forms on the market. Illustrated catalog 15c. Money 
refunded with first order. L. Loew & Son, Colville, 
Wash. 2-2 
BEAUTIFUL SCARFS MADE from your Coyote, Fox, 


Mink pelts. We guarantee the latest style, finest 
workmanship possible. J. Eugene Trefz, Paris, Ill. 1-2 

















PAPER FORMS. Ear Liners, Deer Heads, Bird Bodies, 
a Glass Eyes. Arthur C. Birch, Coldwater, 





TAXIDERMIST—MOUNTING FISH, game heads, birds, 
gy fnee. rugs, ladies furs made. J. L. Larson, Iola, 
8. 1-6 





SHIP US YOUR Trophies. Good work at reasonable 
prices. Wm. C. Jeude, 749 Walton Ave., St. Louis, 
0. = 


MAKING CHOKERS, For. Coyote, \ 00 complete. 
Stranges Taxidermy, Clarkston, Wash 2-6 








Catalog. Name branch. 
MOUNTED heads, animals, fur rugs, birds, reptiles. LIST. 
Ship us your TROPHIES to be MOUNTED. FURRIER WORK. 
Bucktails, Hackles, etc.for FLY TIEING. 


M. J. HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Taxidermists’ 
Glass Eyes prizz:* 


Complete stock of Best Taxidermists’ sup- 
Plies. Write today for Gatalog and Bargain Sale Lists, 


REX EYE CO.,901-F Wrigley Bidg., Chicago 
Taxidermy SUPPLIES 


yy, Aottiehs ayes. Teeth, goatine Jonas head forms, Tools, 
eto. werything for the progressi Taxidermi 
Send for @4 page Catalogue — Free 
JONAS BROS. 1024 Broadway Denver, Colorado 


























Homesteads and Lands 


CANADIAN LANDS—Seized and sold for taxes. $40 
buys 10 acres on travelled road; $67 buys island; $88 
buys 100 acres mineral and hunting; $162 buys 20 acres 
on lake; $292 buys 160 acres improved farm. Our 17th 
annual list just issued in the form of a 20-page booklet 
describes the above and many other choice properties 
offered at Tax Sale prices. The amount quoted is the 
full price asked, perfect title, no mortgage. Beautifully 
situated hunting and fishing camps where there is real 
sport; summer cottage sites; heavily wooded acreages in 
Muskoka, Highlands of Ontario and the New North; also 
farms in Ontario, New Brunswick, Quebec, Prairie Prov- 
inces and British Columbia. Now is the time to invest in 
Canada’s minerals, forests and farms. Small monthly 
payments if desired. Don’t delay, write today for free 
booklet with full explanations. Tax Sale Service, Room 
607, 72 Queen St., W., Toronto, Canada. 
$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 monthly—Five acres fruit, poultry 
location, river front; Ozarks; $125.00. Hunting, fish- 
ing, trapping. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas 
City, Kansas. 1-6 














Archery Equipment 


TOOLS FOR FEATHERING Arrows $1.00. Mill run 
Port Oxford shafts 35c per doz. H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s 
Park, Kalamazoo, Mich. 





Arms 








“PACIFIC”? Wonder 
Reloading Tool 


SPEED 
ACCURACY 
SIMPLICITY 
ECONOMY 


$20.50 and $22.50 
Reloading Supplies 









“Pacific” Sights 
rent and Rear for All 
Rifles. Telescope Sights 
Send for Catalog 8-B; send Sc stamp 
for postage. 


GUN SIGHT 
co 424 Balboa Street 


San Francisco, California 








Improve Your 
Revolver Shooting 


with a Pachmayr “SURE GRIP.” Suc- 
cessfully used by world-famous winners 
—Ward, Nowka, Hardy, many others. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 
$2 in U. S., $2.25 elsewhere. Write for 
free literature. 


Frank A. Pachmayr Co., Dept. 1A 
1232 Grand Ave., Los Ange es, Calif. 
Ask Your Dealer 


WINCHESTER 


Model55 TAX FREE 


Offering limited quantity Winchester's latest Model 55 light 
yore takedown half- io repeaters at less than wholesale- 

$183 new in original factory boxes. 
2/35 $24.95; 8.. $28.95, yman tang peep 
additional; Canvas aad T ieather takedown case , 50. Order yours 
today. We ship C. O. D. examination $5.00 M.O. For cash in full. 
jointed rod free. 


Baker & Kimball, Ine., 28 South Street, Boston, Mass. 
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EXPERT GUNSMITHING. Introducing Otto Wilk to the 

gun trade. Mr. Wilk, master gunsmith, has had 20 
years’ experience abroad in fine gunmaking, repairing 
telescope mounting, and restocking. Single trigger ex- 
pert. Holds U.S. patent on the only absolutely safe shot- 
gun safety. No job too difficult. Moderate prices. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Baker & Kimball, Inc., 28 South 
St., Boston. 12-3 


EXPERT GUNSMITHING, Rebuilding and reblueing. 
Your old barrel relined, 22 caliber, or new barrel fur- 
nished to your specifications. Stock blanks, Lyman and 
Marble sights, adjustable butt plates, palm rests, ete. 
Write for prices. Chas. C. Johnson, Thackery, Ohio. 


queens: 30 SPRINGFIELD $3.00; 45 auto Colt $2.00; 
ang Luger barrels, arms, ammunition list free. 

PACIFICARMS, Box 427, San Francisco, Ca, - 
une * 


UNION HUNTING SCOPE Mounts, constructed excep- 

tionally strong and accurate. Price $9.00. Write for 
bulletin. Union Auto Specialties Co., Brookville, Pa. 
3” .410 HIGH GRADE Reamers for rechambering .410 
guns to use new 3” shotshells. Price $2.00 postpaid. 
John Crowe, 2713 Duncan St., St. Joseph, Mo. 


TO EXCHANGE—Full choke plain barrel for modified 
choke. 16 Ga. Browning automatic. New condition. 
Expect same. C. N, Ogden, Lincoln, Nebr. 


TRADE 30-06 REMINGTON EXPRESS A-1 condition, 
for Noske scope to fit 250-300 Savage. C. E. Black, 

Box H, Fellows, Calif. 

USED ARMY LEATHER gun slings, prepaid, 35¢ each, 
$3.00 per dozen. J. Warshal & Sons, 1014 First Ave- 

nue, Seattle, Wash. 


TRADE GOOD 32:20 Winchester carbine for good field 
glasses. J. M. Ragsdale, Jr., Columbus, Mont. 
































LEARN TAXIDERMY, five courses. Blue Beaver Taxi- 
dermy School, Lemont, Ill. 


oy N RESTOCKING, Plain or fancy. Prices senstnatie, 
. C. Denham, 8 Spring St., Xenia, Ohio. -"34 





TROPHIES MOUNTED, Chokers made, Ski 
Ralph Feld, Edison, Ohio. ‘ alicia 





When Writing Advertisers Mention Outdoor Life 





FOR SALE—LYMAN 438 Telescopic sight. Like new, 
$14.00. Richard Borth, Oxford, Mich. 


GUNS BOUGHT, SOLD, Repaired, Jincks, 2161 Brem- 
en, St. Louis, Mo. 











BOND BULLET MOULDS 


Loading Tools, Sizers and Lubricators. 
} Powder Measures, Scales, Bullets, Prim- 
ers and Cases. Send 10c for Latest Cat- 
alogue on Hand Loading. 


MODERN-BOND CORP., 
815 West 5th St. Wilmington, Delaware 


U. S. BARREL BLUE 


A fully guaranteed gun blue, not a paint or a lacquer. 
Each bottle sufficient for about 5 rifle barrels. Complete 
with directions. $2.00 postpaid or C. O. D. 


W. Joseph O'Connor, Sportsmen’s Equipment, Baker, Ore. 


SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 
For sccurate shoo . get Yankee ht line reloading tools, bul- 
let moulds, swaging . cup forming » sheet copper and cast 
bullets. Gun repairs. remodeling, and special shells, sights fitted. 
Let us shale your wants. 

YANKEE SPECIALTY COMPANY, 851 E. 6th St., Erie, Pa. 





























NEW SEQUOIA GUN Bluer—now $1.—The simplest 

quickest factory rebluing job guaranteed—not a PAINT. 
Headquarters Imported Arms-Ammunition—Agents Mann- 
licher-Schoenauer, Walther rifles, pistols. Catalog ‘5c. 
Tennis, Badminton rackets, nets, 25% discount. Sequoia 
Importing Co., 53-Market St., San Francisco. . 





WINCHESTER REPEATERS AT amazingly low prices. 

Send stamp for list of new Winchester take-down re- 
peaters, also 3-bbl. guns and doubles. New type .22 
calibre Auxiliary Barrel for .45 Colt Automatic. Fine 
repairing and restocking. Baker & Kimball, Inc., 28 
South St., Boston, Mass. tf. 


OVERSTOCKED, KRAG CARTRIDGES $3.00 the 100, 

30-06 $2.00, 30-06 boat-tail $3.00, 45 automatic $2.50. 
.303 Savage rifle, good condition $10.00. D. O. Amstutz, 
Ransom, Kansas. 


PERMABLUE factory reblues your complete gun. Hot 


solution. Easy. Permanent. Moneyback guaranteed. 
= postpaid. Permablue Co., 2904 Sheridan, Des Moines, 
owa. 
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free booklet, 


Box 71-G2, 








INSURE BETTER HUNTING! 


We can improve your hunting, whether it be ducks, 
are practical hunters as well as wild life specialists of long experience. 

Whether you have a big preserve, or a few acres, you'll profit by reading our new, 
“The Secret of Attracting Game.” 
and we’ll make planting suggestions free. 


WILD LIFE NURSERIES AND GAME FARM 


We inspect, plan, plant and stock game preserves. Also furnish breeding stock and eggs. 


upland birds, or game. We 


Write for it. Describe your place 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


















** successful experience. 
‘ ey saving plans and plantings 
414 A Block 


TERRELL’S diikosh’ Wis. 


Yee Wild emer 
Fish with WILD RICE, ue WY 
Caueny. pues POTATO & 30 others de- 


Pioneers in this field a 
Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries, "Box 3s, Ochtsoot, Wis. 














MINNESOTA WILD RICE seed—Write for special 
prices. Prompt delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly, Aitkin, 
Minnesota. 10-12 
CALLERS—A few choice 
Sheffield, Iowa. 


Guy Stubble- 
2-3 





GREY ENGLISH 


SMALL 
oO. L. Krink, 


drakes $4.50 each. 


LITTLE ENGL ISH CALLERS, $3. 00 pair. 
_ eld, Woodson, Tex. 


Fishing Tackle 




















BROOK TROUT 


Brook Trout of exceptional quality. 
Place orders now for Spring delivery. 
Eyed eggs in season. Thirty years of 
successful propagation. 


Paradise Brook Trout Co., 


FLY TYING, ROD and 
LURE MAKING 
Materials and Supplies 


QUALITY Tools, Instruction Books, etc. 
TACKLE Send for free Angler’s Guide and 
see how you can have fishing fun the year round. Very 
interesting. None other just like it. Valuable informa- 
tion. A full line of tackle making supplies and fishing 
tackle. Write today for your copy to 

T. WILLMARTH CO.., 90 Clinton Ave., Roosevelt, N.Y. 


Cresco, Pa. 

























TURRKES HUNTERS 


Genuine Moores’ Wild Turkey Callers 
makes you an expert. You can get the 
wildest turkey with this caller. Has a 
rich mellow tone which is really seduc- 
tive. Made by Sportsmen for Sportsmen. 
$1.00 Postpaid or $1.25 C. O. D. Satis- 
—% Guaranteed. Moores’ Crow Calls 


MOORE & MULLINS, 
TT 


Jenkins, Ky. 
el 








Trapping 











Trappers and Fur Farmers, here’s a real trap for 


catching muskrats alive. Sturdy, durable, made 
of galvanized iron—size 20” long, 5” wide, 544” 
high. Special price to March Ist only—$1.10 
each—transportation paid, any quantity. Order 
today—cash or C. O. D. Wire traps also furnished 
—write for quotations. 

CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 


1379 Tyler St. N. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 














WANTED—500 FUR BUYERS. No traveling or capi- 

tal required. Send 25c for valuable information and 
keyed shipping tags. Alfred Jorgenson, Supervisor, 
American Trappers Ass’n., Parkersburg, Iowa. 2-4 


THE BUNCH FOX AND Coyote Trapping System is en- 
tirely different and catches the slyest. Works on bare 











ground or deep snow. Results guaranteed or no pay. 
F. Q. Bunch, Welch, Minnesota, Box O 1-3 
SKUNK, Weasel, Badger and Coyote baits. Send Quarter 
for each sample State Kind Wanted. AMERICAN 
BAIT CO., Wishek, North Dakota. 
TRAPPERS—CATCH 200 Skunks in day. Complete 
method, formula, 25c coin. Dominic Brogan, 135 Men- 


dar Road, Attleboro, Mass. 


a aTTENTION: 7! 


One advertiser writes: ‘Your readers seem to buy 
with confidence from our classified ad in your good 
magazine.’’ It is absolutely essential that new 
advertisers give us reliable reference in the com- 
munity in which they are located. If you can not 
furnish us with personal reference vouching for 
your honesty and integrity, don’t send us your ad, 
We will make every effort possible to protect the 
buyers from any dishonest transaction on the part 
of our advertisers. 























Books and Magazines 





LIVE BAIT—Guaranteed alive, Parcel Post, quick serv- 

ice. Worms, crawlers, helgramites, soft crawfish, other 
kinds, free price list. R. & R. Live Bait Store, 48 E. 
Rich St., Columbus, Ohio, TF 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk 6, Decatur, Illinois, 

will send you more information regarding the beagle 
than you can get in all other publications. Copy, 20c; 
yearly, $1.50. The Beagle Standard, 50c, explains how 
to tell the good ones. 8-tf 





SINKER MOLDS FOR making your own. Four popular 











sizes, easy to operate, lasts a lifetime. Complete in- 
structions with mold, $1.00. Dolph Mfg. Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. tf. 
FISHERMEN: FOOL THE FISH with Fletcher's 

“TUG” leaders. They can’t see them! Sample leader 
25c. Filetcher-Fletcher, 1796 North Lake, Pasadena, 
Calif tf 
MINNOWS-NEVER-DIE. Thomas-Full-Floating Min- 

now-Bucket. Free circulars. Geo. N. Thomas, Man- 
kato, Minn. 
SAMPLE FLY HINTS price list all for ten cents. Write 


Wonder Tackle, Dept. E., 3742 Palm St., St. Louis, 
0. 





“FISHERMAN’S DIPLOMA” 10c, 3 _for 25c, C. VAL- 





ENTINE, 11775 Findlay, Detroit, Mich, 
TIE FLIES? You need our catalogue. W. C. Dette, 
Roscoe, N. Y. 12-3 








Tobacco 





SAVE ON YOUR TOBACCO—Enjoy Kentucky’s Pride, 

Home Manufactured Chewing, 28 Twists, sweet or 
natural, $1.00. 28 Sacks Smoking, extra mild or nat- 
ural, $1.00. 20 full size Sweet Plugs, $1.00. Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. Murray Tobacco Co., Dept. 17, Mur- 
ray, Ky. 


FINEST HAND PICKED Mellow Aged Long Red Leaf 

Chewing or Mild Delightful Cigarette or Pipe Smoking 
5 pounds either only $1.00. Perfect satisfaction strictly 
guaranteed. Pay when received. Fulton, 
Kentucky. 1- 





Morris Bros., 





Pay my i ae 
ural Leaf. 10 pounds Smoking, sacks smok- 
ing, pipe Free. 10 pounds Chewing, $1.00—a box of 
Twists Free. Farmers Sales Co., Paris, Tenn. 


CHEAPEST AFTER ALL! Money back guarantee! Bright- 

er, milder, mellower smoking or rich ripe chewing, five 
pounds $1.00. Riverside Ranch, 123, Cottage om 
Tenn. 


“GOLDEN HEART” 








HIGHEST PRICES PAID for old books. Send dime for 
list of those wanted. Bookfinders. Rutland, Ill 


Bob-White Quail—Pheasants 


Exceptionally large birds due to our careful and selective 
breeding. Guaranteed in every particular. The kind you 
want for restocking or breeders. Write for prices now as 
they will undoubtedly be advanced later. Henlopen Game 
Farms, inc., Wm. M. Foord, Pres., Milton, Del, 


RAISE RABBITS FOR, US 


¥ STOCK A AND BUY MD BUY WHAT YC 
oh ge you High 
Rabbit Se and month monthly 


OUTDOOR she eeieea we xep =i 


F RE € Book er ont 


in 25 day s. Sell for Goubleor more chic Velie mens 
go e ship everywhere, 3 mos. 


fa. A how, 
“PLIMOUTH ROCK Squas C co. 4201 H St. Melrose, Mas Mass. 


SELLING NATIVE EASTERN Live wild cotton tail 
rabbits for restocking. Best quality and service, over- 
night delivery. Can also supply wild cotton tails from 
Illinois and Missouri, Animal Exchange, Quincy, Penna, 
“RAISE FROGS FOR US!” (Spare Time!) Little work. 
Big Profits! No food to buy. Illustrated book ‘‘For- 
tune in Frogs,’’ Free. American Frog Canning Com- 
pany. (180). New Orleans, Louisiana. 
WORLD’S LARGEST CHICK PRODUCERS. Leading 
breeds; also sex guaranteed chicks. Bargain catalog 
free. Colonial Poultry Farms, Pleasant Hill, Missouri 1-3 
FERRETS—MALES §2. =. FEMALES $3.00, Pair $5. 
Yearling females $3.5: Book l5c, free with pong 
Herman Leichsenring, South Amana, Iowa. 
RACCOONS, SKUNKS, MINKS, FOXES—bred females. 
Lowest prices. Instructive, interesting catalog 10c. 
Shady Fur Farm, Springfield, Minnesota. 12-3 3 


PHEASANTS. PURE MONGOLIANS, Melanistic Mu- 
tants, Ringnecks. Release and breeding stock. Wal- 
lace Grange, Ephraim, Wisconsin. 


FOX SQUIRRELS for pets. Beautiful long bushy tails. 
Pair $5.00. Two pair $9.00. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Bernard Hazard, Miller, Nebr. 


FOR SALE :—Minks, squirrels, raccoons, 


muskrats, skunks, wolf pups, opossums. 
Caledonia, Minn. 


BULLFROGS—GET BULLFROG Tadpoles now and have 
young frogs by Spring. Prices reasonable. Schroll, 

Kent, Wash. 

SALE—RACCOONS, Cubs and yearKngs. 

: - or Blacks, quality stock. 
n¢ 

DARK GERMAN FITCH. Will trade for 20 gauge 
automatic. Dunbar Fur Farm R. 4, Watereee Towa. 

LIVE GREAT HORNED OWLS. $2.5 World’s best 
crow caller! Wallace Grange, hay Wisconsin. 


YUKON MINK—Pairs, trios, or fine breeding males. 
approval. LaBar’s Fur Farm, Austin, Minnesota. 


PHEASANTS, BANTAMS. 5 variettes, 
guaranteed. C. E. Carlson, Ashland, Wis. 


FOX SQUIRRELS—VERY BEST. Five Dollars 
Pair, Edwin Kaminski, Elba, Nebr. 












































foxes, 
B. 


ferrets, 
Tippman, 








Grays to Reg- 
Elbert Bantz, Albany, 











On 





satisfaction 
1-6 





Per 





vacation Cabins—$1.00 
ib. 1932. 

64 Printed illus. 
of cabins with 
floor plans, 
measurements, 

im and cost table. 

OUTDOOR LIFE 
BOOK SHOP, 
Mt. Morris, til. 
’ or 
.~ J. B. PARKER, 
6306 Crosstown, 
Memphis Tenn. 


Vanasien Cabins—$1.00 


The Latest 
and Best 
Book on 
Training! 


Anyone can train his setter or pointer by 
following its explicit instructions. 

Beautifully bound in cloth—profusely il- 
lustrated—Price $2.00 Postpaid, anywhere 
in U. S. Send for our complete list of books. 


A. F. HOCHWALT CO., 
540-542 Forest Ave., Dayton, Ohio 





























RANCH RAISED MINK for sale ff ‘= and $30 a pair. 
Tom Shumaker, Pembina, N. 2- “3 


RINGNECK PHEASANTS, PAIR $1.75, 
Paul Klinkliewicz, Prompton, Pa. 


LIVE RABBITS for Restocking, 
bit Association, Carthage, Mo. 


Camera and Photo Supplies 





Trio $2.25. 





Missouri Wild Rab- 











YOUR FAVORITE KODAK pictures enlarged, size 
5x7 10c. Three for 25c, coin. Send best negatives 
(film) today. Address Darmer Photo Lab., Dept. 10, 
Moines, Iowa. tf. 


Des 








Indian Curios 


; 10 assorted grave beads 47c; hoe 95c; 





25 ARROWS 95 





awl, knife, lance head (3) 87c; black quartz ar- 
rows 29c; scalping knife 33c; gem point 27c; bird point 
18¢; drill 18c; fish arrow $8c; Celt 57c, ete. Photo- 
graphic list 10c. R. Heike, Rutland, Ill. 
RARE STONE AGE Relics, Indian curios, beadwork, 

costumes. Fifteen selected arrowheads, $3.00. Cata- 
logue, and birchbark canoe, 25c. Chief Flying Cloud, 
Dept. O. L., Harbor Springs, Michigan. 10-6 





PERFECT ARROWHEADS 10c each, W. C. Chambers, 
Harvard, Illinois. 2-2 








Antique Firearms 


NEW AND OLD GUNS. Photograhpic lists 10c. 
Kentucky rifles, flintlocks, Johnson 
carbines, etc. R. Heike, Rutland, 


FOR SALE—MUSKET—100 years old. Henry Price, 
Route, Elizabeth, IL ” 





Also 
¥ mee Pepperboxes, 








When answering advertisements, please write 
your name and address plainly. 














Miscellaneous 


Outpoor LIFE fe Fepruary, 1934 


Kennel 





NCHES OFF 


WAISTLINE 


rted daily. At last a 
exercises. Home or 















aged, Results in 48 hours. Puts snap in 
your step. Relieves ‘shortness of breath.”’ 
Restores your vigor as fat vanishes. / 





. EASY WAY 


NO DRUGS 


lem elias 
nclose 10c coin or stamp _ 
for 5 complete illustrated 
lessons. 


LANDON & WARNER 36° 5: Yoo eEre ee, 
1. 
WHY NOT spend poring pa — $2 FEMALE 


scote? I buy hundreds ot of inte for collections. 
Some worth $1 to $7 each. Simple outdoor work 
with my Instructions, pictures. price-list. Profit. 
Pleasure. Send 10c for ee Se 
terms. before sending butterflies. Satay: 

in » Dept. 22, Box 1424, 


. . MALE 





















OORANG AIREDALES, the all-round utility dogs, are 
excellent retrievers on upland ay and waterfowl; 
natural pheasant grouse best 
breed of silent trailing tree barkers 3 raccoon and big 
game. Then, too, at home they are perfect watchdogs 
and companions for adults and "children. Choice regis- 
tered puppies $15.00 to $35.00, shipped on approval. 
Sportsmen's Club Service, LaRue, Ohio. 


GREATLY REDUCED on on Coon, skunk, opos- 

sum and Mink hounds. x hounds. Rabbit hounds, 
Beagle hounds. Choice “young. d dogs and puppies. Also 
Pointers and Setters. fail to a a, ja 
buying, as we can save you plenty of <y 
all shipped for al al. 
uaran Catalogue Ten cents. be 
Grove Kennels, Ina, Illinois. 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS. Genuine, curly a 

fat-tails. Registered stock, WORKING STRAINS. An 
ALL-AROUND land and water retriever, tried and 
proven for over half a century. a. and affectionate, 
wonderful intelligence Puppies ngsters, trained 
dogs. I handle ONE BREED EXCLU LUSIVELY. Percy 
K. Swan, Chico, ro f. tf. 











OUR PUPPY 4, -H We have the finest 
puppies of the = most reason- 
able. ocean Sponiels ire re and Smooth ~ Terriers 
Doberman Pin Boston: Pekingese. 
Pomeranians, Cocker Spaniels and : Trish Terriers. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and =. 
Fifth, Denver, Colo. 








DOG BOOKS 








ART OF BEAGLING 

Capt. J. OTHO PaGcet 

Pub. 1982, 222 p., lus. 8%x54401% in. 

English book with following chapters: 
Introduction; The hound; Brood bitches, 
whelps, and young hounds; On breeding; 
Kennels and kennel management; The 
Kennelman; Diseases; e hare; The 
country; The huntsman and hunting; The 
whipper-in; The field 








BEAGLES AND BEAGLING 
A. F. Hocuwatt cl. $1.00, p. .50 
Pub. 1928, 186 p., illus. 7%424%2% in. 


All about beagles—their history, training, 
field trials, breeding, etc. 





50% REDUCTION on Setters and Pointers, For and a 

Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
Hounds. Shipped for trial. —— ten cents. Blue 
Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, , tf 





MEN WANTED At once to call on stores with newest 


line self-selling 5e and 10c necessities. Strong, orig- 
inal counter displays. Aspirin, Mercurochrome. Razor 
Blades. Household Cement, ete. Automatic sellers. 


Many new items. Up to 125% profit. Big catalog free. 
Procopax, Dept. 64-R, 1956 8. Troy, Chicago. 


BINOCULARS, FIELD GLASSES, TELESCOPES— 

Slightly used, $1.75 up; 8x prism Binoculars, $11.00. 
All makes, DuMaurier, usch, Lemaire, Colmont, Mega- 
phos, ete., 3 to 24 power. World’s largest assortment. 
hs ay free. DuMaurier Importers, Dept, 112 A, 7 
mira ° 


FISH CULTURIST with over twenty years experience 
with both trout and bass culture wishes position in 
rivate hatchery. Fully competent to handle hatchery. 
a given. Outdoor Life, Box 246, Mt. Morris, 











WANTED—MEN-WOMEN, 18-50. Qualify for Gov- 

ernment Life Jobs. Start $105.00-$175.00 month. 
List positions FREE. Write today sure. Franklin In- 
stitute, Dept. W65, Rochester, N. 


WANTED—Names of Men Desiring ‘Steady outdoor “jobs; 
$1700-$2400 year; vacation. Patrol parks; protect 
ame. Write immediately. Delmar Institute, B-1, 
Jenver, Colorado. 


FOLDING BOAT—$3.50 for material, wood and canvas, 

Send $1.00 for instructions or stamped envelope for de- 
scription. Holds 2 people, weighs 40 lbs. Clarence Klock, 
Dolgeville, N. Y. 12-6 


BIG PROFITS Raising Jumbo Bull Frogs—New Indus- 

try. great demand. Easy, interesting. Write for free 

| pane ey American Frog Industries, Box 333C, Rayne, 
siana. 




















MINERAL RODS on positive all money back guarantee 
if not satisfied. Maps of hidden treasure given with 
each mineral rod sold. Write T. D. Robinson, Box 68-C, 





BUYERS, before ——s send dime for lists 

of healthy, certified stock, shipped on trial, including 
Alredales, Spaniels, Beagles, Coonhounds, Pointers, Set- 
ters, Shepherds, Collies, Foxterriers. Sportsmen’s Club 
Service, Rue, lo. 





OONERS THAT HAVE put up 15 cons this season. 
Will sell now as season is about over here. 20 days 
trial. Money back guarantee. Dept. 507, D. Scott, 
Martin, Tennessee. 


SPRINGERS, TRAINED DOGS, brood bitches and pups, 


any age or color, ualty stock priced right, state your 
wants. Kesterson’s Skamokawa, eee, 2-6 








GORGEOUS COATED PEKINGESE Puppies, pedigreed, 
lovable, intelligent house dogs, $25 to $35. Her- 
mosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty. Fifth, Denver, Colo. tf 


SPRINGER SPANIELS—the ideal dogs for Pheasants 
and Rabbits, hunters, retrievers, beautiful and _ intelli- 
gent. Youngsters for sale. Fred Sheckler, Galion 


ATTENTION, HUNTERS—Sealyham terriers, puppies, 
trained dogs, pull, drive, from den, fox, coon, opos- 

sum, groundhog, ete. ©. Solsaa, Ventura, lowa. 

IRISH TERRIERS, SCOTTISH Terriers. Wire haired 
fox terriers. Pals, Pedigreed aristocrats, hunters or 

guards. Alba Elkins, Route 3, Kokomo, Ind. tf 


BEAUTIFUL LABRADOR RETRIEVER Puppies, young- 
sters, broke dogs. Imported Stock. Wonderful Re- 
trievers. Bertsch Kennels, Glasgow, Montana. Nov. °34 


POINTING CHESAPEAKE BAY and also German Short 
Hair puppies; priced reasonable. Eligible to registra- 

tion. E. L. Morgan, Sheridan, Wyo. 

CAT, COON, LION Hounds—Bear Dogs. Western 
trained, guaranteed to tree and stay. Essex, 13009 

Victoryway, Seattle, Washington. 9-6 























The Coonhound 


Rosert LEGARE $1.00 


Practical treatise on ori- 
gin, breeding, training and Pub. 
care of coonhounds, with 
detailed hunting lessons. 


1924. 
153 p., illus. 
7%x5% in. 








Dog’s Medical Dictionary 


SEWELL & COoUSENS 


Revised edition, 
1933, 328 p., 34 
illus., 8%a54e2 
1% in. 





An encyclopedia of te diseases, their 
diagnosis and treatment; poisons and their 
antidotes; and the physical development of 
the dog. British publication. 








How to Train Your Bird Dog 
Horace LYtTta $2.00 
Pub. 1927, revised 1932; 224 p., 10 illus. 

7%*5 Krlh in. 

A practical, complete and up-to-date book 

of especial interest to the amateur. 





COCKER SPANIELS. Twenty Dollars and up. Satis- 








ve faction guaranteed. Keuka Cocker Kennels, Hammonds- 

Elgin, Texas. 2-3 pert, N.Y. 1-2 
PATENTS—HIGHEST ty Best results. | 50 BEAGLES and rabbit hounds well ee One y 

Promptness assured. Book free. Watson E. Cole- old dogs started. John Grenewalt, 873 E. Poplar rad 

man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th Me Washington, D. C. tf | York, Pa. tf 

LOOK HERE! You can easily and quickly make your AMERICAN WATER SPANIELS. Excellent hunters; 


own wines and liquors at little cost. Particulars for 
stamp. G. O. Shaver, D-3, DeQueen, Arkansas. 1-2 


WATERWEEDS REMOVED easily and effectively from 
any lake, nd or river. Write for particulars. Aschert 
Bros., 4535 Hampton, LaCanada, California. tf 


GENUINE HUDSON’S BAY BLANKETS. Importation 
prices. Stamp brings colored folder. Theodore Lang- 
ou. Boise, Idaho. 


ASTHMA AND 
Volimer’s Vapor. 
Rock, Mich. 


PROFITS! Generous, 
women, startling facts! 
Montana. 


LONELY HEARTS—Join correspondence club. Find your 
ideal. Membership $1.00. Box 133, Lyle, Minn. 


200 Letterheads, 100 Envelopes. Printed. $1.00 post- 
paid. DODDS, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 


BOAT BUILDERS BLUEPRINTS. Illustrated catalogue 
10c. Blueprint Company, Wayne, Mich. 











relieved. Breathe 
H. A. Vollmer, _ 


SINUS Symptoms 
Trial 25 cents. 





no soliciting. Men, 
Desk 30, Butte, 


expanding, 
McArthur Co., 














retrievers, land or water. 
Tilinois. 
IRISH SETTER PUPPIES—Half price, best bloodlines. 
All papers to register. G. A. Smith, Liberty Hill, 
Texas. 
ENGLISH, IRISH, GORDON, Llewellyn setters, pointers. 
ene dogs, pups, duck dogs. Bill McGirk, Everett, 
asn. 


GREAT DANE registerable puppies. (Best Family Pro- 


Driscoll Scanlan, Nashville, 
10-6 

















TRAINING THE RABBIT HOUND 
Cart E. Smitu $1.00 
Pub. 1926, 185 p., illus. 7%25%2% in. 

A book on bassets and beagles, with de- 
scriptive and historical sketches on each 
aaa their kennel care, breeding and 
raining. 








The Working Dog and His Education 
A. F. HocHwa.t cl. $1.50, p. $1.00 
Pub. 1921, reprinted 1925; 116 p., illus. 
7%24%u% in. 

















tectors). Tanana Kennels, Steamboat Springs, Cal: A treatise on the training of pointers, 
orado. 5-34 setters, foxhounds, beagles, airedales, 
IRISH SETTER PUPPIES (Dark Red). spaniels, and police dogs. 

(Stamp). Shannon Kennels, Wisconsin Rapids, Pain 
FOXHOUNDS—PURPLE RIBBON Registered Long 

eared Black-Tan pups. Carl Rauch, Florence, Mass. YOUR DOG AND YOUR CAT 
DOBERMAN PINSCHERS, 8 Mo. No better blood lines. 

0. J. Daniels, Keno Route, Klamath Falls, Oregon. Roy H. Spau.prne, D.V.M. 
TRAINED coat. ae and pos one cont Trial. $1.50 

i A AD Pub. 1981, reprinted 1928; 166 p. 


SALE OR TRADE—Year old Irish Setter soqiieses for 
Parker 12 ga. Harry Nusbaum, Taneytown, Md. 


CHOICE BLACK COCKER Spaniels—Years x selected 























WANTEDmnaO Laat? fut out. ¢ Obo matings. Butler Kennels, Villard, Minn. 
/ ANTED—ELT( n outboard. . & 
y REGISTERED, CURLY GIRL’S Black Cocker Spaniel 
Lake St., Marion, Ohio. pupp Dugger's Kennel, La Junta, Cole. 2-3 
o WATER SPANIELS. Half Cocker, Halt Irish pups, 
Old Coins $12.50. Chas. Gallagher, Spencer, Iow 

SPRINGER & COCKER Spaniel pup = and older. 
$5 TO $500 EACH paid for Old Coins. Keep all old Pryor & Dosdale, Red Wing, Minn. - 2-2 


money. Get posted. Send 10 cents for Illustrated Coin 
Value Book, 4x6. Guaranteed Buying and Selling prices. 
Coin Exchange, Box 15. Le Roy, N. Y. 11-6 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, quarter size 27c; % size 53c; 

2e piece and coin Catalogue 10c. 200 difrerent stamps 
and stamp Catalogue 10c. Norman Shultz, Salt ke, 
Utah. 10-6 


UNITED STATES. Large cent, two-cent bronze, three- 
cent nickel and bargain list, 25ce. Thirteen dates large 
cents, $1.00. George P. Coffin, Augusta, Maine. 


OLD MONEY WANTED. $5.00 to $2500.00 each paid 
for old coins. Buying catalogue 1l0c. Bob Cohen, 
Dept. 19, Muskogee, Okla. 


RARE UNITED STATES, foreign coins, war medals, 
selling catalogue 10c. Mengelle, Colorado Cones, 
Colo. 




















BEAUTIFUL ST. oy 
Hoban, Jr., Waldron, India 


WIRE FOX Lon om oy Pupe—reasonabie Vale Linda 
Kennels, Horseheads, N. : 1-2 
GUN DOG TRAINER—30 years experience in Scotland. 
Chas. Brown, Marina, Calif. 1-6 


BEAGLE PUPS, males $8.50, 
Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio 


SMITH BASSET HOUND Kennels, Spring Valley, Ohio. 
Pictorial saleslist, 10c. 9-6 
Guy Werner, a 


All ages. Herbert 











females $7.50. Fax 








BEAGLES. Rw, & — Cheap. 
over Junct 








BEAGLE re bred to hunt. Hopewell 
Beagles, Tiffin, Ohio. 2-6 
TRAINED RABBIT and Beagle hounds. Ed. Leichtle, 
Cold Spring, Ky. 1-3 





7525%21 in. 

A splendid book, simply told, on the care 
of the dog in sickness and health. Also 
chapters on feeding, training, selection; 
and one chapter on the cat. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
Mount Morris, Illinois. 


Enclosed find. $......................... for the books entitled 








Name. 





Street 





City. State 
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vs] | [BLACK BASS@ 
*w | | [BASS-CRAFT 
Sheridan R Jones 






































Chapter Headings 


Bass of the Floating Bog 
Lily-pad Bass (large mouth) 
Bass of Deep Waters 
Large-mouth of the Rushes 
Big-mouth of the River 
Fast-water Small Mouth 
Bronze-back of the Ledges 
Small-mouth of the Pools 
Dolomieu of the White Waters 
Big-water Small-mouth 

Bass of the Seasons 

Bass of Many Waters 
Breeding Habits of Black Bass 


HILE this is by no means a scien. At the reduced price this book is such 7 


tific book, it contains in popular and 


enjoyable form all the fundamental ine @ wonderful value that you just 
formation on bass that every angler ought can’t afford to pass it up. Send 9 


to have. Mr. Jones discusses the differing 


characteristics and habits of bass accord- your remittance NOW before 


ing to the kinds of water in which the 
different types are found. 

In each case he discusses the varyin 
baits and lures which are appropriate a 
particularly effective under the specific 
water conditions existing. There are espe- 
cially fine chapters on lures, tackle, cast- 
ing methods, playing from the reel and 
other fine points of bass-craft in this book 
which was originally priced at $3.00. 





our stock is exhausted. 


* & State 





Fishermen! 


A leading book on 
the game-fish of fresh 
water—written by a 
nationally-known ang}l- 
ing authority. 


Formerly $3.00 
Now-— 15° 


205 Pages 


Ju asi 
834" x 534 





Angling Methods on Blooming Waters 

May Waters and Bass Baits 

Local Color and Artificial Baits 

Ye Angler on the Night-line 

Playing from the Reel 

The Splash or the Silent Cast 

Can Bass Distinguish Colors? 

Black as a Lure Color 

Can Bass Hear? 

Natural Lures for Bass 97 

Salmoides of the Weed Beds 2‘ 7 
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Shoreline Large Mouth a? 7 
e ff 


P + 7 ovrpoor LIFE, 
7 Mount Morris, III. 


“sy 7f Gentlemen: Enclosed find 

e $1.50 for which please send 

aes 7 me postpaid Black Bass & Bass 
Y Sf Craft. 
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~ Hi-Speed 
mushroom 
87 grain 





fr BOBCAT 
SOD POODLE 





OF WOODCHUCK 


LOAD THIS RIFLE with the .25 
Remington Hi-Speed Kleanbore 
cartridge using 87 grain mush- 
room bullet and you've some real 
bad news for woodchuck, bobcat 
or sod poodle (prairie dog). 
Speed ... 2700 feet per second! 
Power .. . a three-quarter-ton 
blow! For medium-sized game — 
deer and bear —use .25 Rem- 
ington Express, 117 grain mush- 
room bullet — accurate, too, up 
to 700 yards. 

Those who prefer slide action 
repeaters should handle the Beau 
Brummel at the right — Reming- 
ton Model 25. Stock is American 
walnut. Barrel 24 inches. Rear 
sight adjustable. Easy take down. 
Magazine holds 10 cartridges. 

This rifle takes the .25-20 
W.M.R. cartridge stepped up in 
velocity to 2200 feet per second. 
With 60 grain Hi-Speed mush- 
room bullet it delivers 645 foot 
pounds shocking power... an 
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AMMUNITION 


a “The finest vermin and medium-sized game rifle obtain- 
hab Sg able!” That’s what men call the Remington Model 30S 
bolt action SPORTER in .25 caliber—shown at the left. 
Slip five cartridges into its magazine. Put it to your shoul- 
der, and deliver smashing power where you aim! Remem- 
ber, its accuracy is unbeatable at effective ranges. Tell 
that to the Hornet fans! 

You'll like its looks, smooth action, fine balance and 
easy handling. Stock is oil-finished American walnut, 
beautifully checkered. Equipped with Lyman No. 48 
ch Windgauge receiver sight and gold bead front ramp 
sight. Admirably suited for telescope. Screw eyes for 
quick release swivels, and thumb-operated safety. 






excellent combination for vermin 
and medium-sized game. 

These are just the high spots. 
Your dealer hasthe whole 
story. Or write us for Folder 56. 
Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


DON’T CLEAN 
YOUR RIFLE 


Yes, we mean exactly that... if 
you shoot Kleanbore cartridges! 
Kleanbore is the registered trade- 
mark name of all non-corrosive 
ammunition made by Remington. 
Kleanbore keeps the bore of 
your rifle absolutely free from 
rust, corrosion, pitting and lead- 
ing. It deposits a protective film 
in the barrel that should not be 
removed by cleaning. Proofs of 
Kleanbore’s outstanding advan- 
tages will be sent free on request. 
The best proof of all is your own 
rifle barrel. 
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